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PREFACE. 



The first motive that induced me to write an Irish Grammar 
was, to supply a want under which my fellow students in 
Maynooth College, have labored in the study of their mother 
tongue. They, and all who have studied here, know how 
much a work of this kind was required. And if it be useful 
to the students of Maynooth, — as it is confidently expected it 
will — must it not be equally useful to the students of Ireland's 
Catholic University, who, in facilities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Irish tongue, have not been more fortunate than 
the clerical sons of our own Alma Mater ? 

I have for a long time desired to see some one with sufficient 
talent and learning for the task, undertake to bring the lan- 
guage to a settled form of Orthography, and not to have even 
the simple words of our beautiful Celtic tossed into numberless 
shapes by every one who wished to deal with their spelling as 
he might think proper. This desire has led me just to intro- 
duce the matter in a short dissertation on the use of the old 
rule "caoI le caoI," which is looked upon, and justly, as the 
key to the spelling of the Irish language. I have also in 
several parts of the work touched on the same subject, in a 
discursive way. 

The subject of writing in Irish, has not, though contrary 
to custom, been omitted. 

Nearly all the grammars on our language that have been 
written before this, were, practically at least, of very little use, 
except to those who knew already how to speak Irish, and who 
just merely required to become acquainted with it as a written 
language. The author has avoided this mistake, as may be 
seen from the heading notices of each declension. The learner 
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can now, nearly in every case, know from the termination of 
the nominative alone, to what gender, and to what declension, 
every noun belongs, without waiting, as some writers require, 
to learn first how it forms the genitive or possessive case. 

In the conjugation of verbs, I go more minutely into detail 
than has been done by any other. 

In Syntax, many rules are given that were never printed 
before. 

In the Prosody, I show the capabilities of the Irish lan- 
guage for all the purposes of melody and song, and how easy 
it is to distil through it the sweetest effusions of the Grecian 
or Eoman muse, in measures of the same kind as those in 
which the great masters of old scattered the poetic fire ; and 
how gently it will rise and fall with the accented measure of 
English or Continental poetry, preserving not only the rhythm 
and melody of the verse, but also its graces of cadence and 
beauties of rhyme. 

The work is then, I trust, made suitable to the wants and 
requirements of the present time and present improved taste, 
containing a little of what is pleasing with a great deal of 
what is useful. Fashioned in some measure after the im- 
proved editions of those elementary works that treat of the 
fashionable languages of the. Continent, it is perhaps, in style 
and arrangement not inferior to many of them. 

St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, 
May 1, 1856. 



INTRODUCTION. 



No nation supposes her sons and daughters to be educated 
who have not learned their mother tongue. It would be con- 
sidered incongruous in a German not to know the German 
language ; in a native of Italy not to know the sweet Tuscan ; 
in an Englishman, not to know English. A Frenchman, un- 
able to understand the language in which a Bossuet, or a 
Chateaubriand wrote ; in which a Massillon preached ; a Mira- 
beau thundered ; in which Napoleon I. dictated laws to Eu- 
rope ; would be an anomaly in his own laud : and strange to 
say, an Irishman without knowiug Irish, is nothing incon- 
gruous; a native of Eire without knowing his own ceAt^Aritfo 
njjlir, ri)fcCAp6A, is no anomaly among his people ; and he 
has his education finished while he has yet learned nought 
of that language, in which his own Saint Patrick preached to 
our heathen sires ; Cormac Ulfhada 1 composed his famous laws; 
and in which Brian fired that heroism that blazed for the 
freedom of Ireland at the battle of Clontarf. Are we a paradox 
among the nations ! 

If one were to visit Spain, or Portugal, with the desire of 
learning the Spanish, or Portuguese languages, and should find 
on entering those kingdoms, that very few — comparatively — 

i The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, whether as a 

legislator, soldier, or scholar, was Cormac Ulfhada. 

Moore's History of Ireland, Vol. I., chap. 7. 
' " Cormac surpassed in knowledge all his predecessors on the 

Irish throne ; he composed many very useful laws which 

are still preserved in works on Irish jurisprudence.' " 
Keating, as quoted in Cambrensis JSversus, edited, with 

translation and notes, by the Rev. Matthew Kelly, 

St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, Vol. I., p. 481. 
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of the natives could speak to him in the dialect of their country, 
what, I ask, would be his surprise ? Let us reverse the case, 
and suppose, that a Spaniard, or any foreigner, landed amongst 
us, with the desire of learning the Irish language, how many, 
I ask, would be found capable of teaching him — of satisfying 
his desire for Irish philological knowledge ? comparatively few 
indeed. 

To what, then, is this lank of knowledge of their mother 
-tongue among our people, to be attributed ? we love the land 
of our birth ; we love the Celtic soil which the sons of Milesius 
first planted ; government besides, is not illiberal in the pa- 
tronage it has extended to Irish literature. The age of perse- 
cution too has passed. The children of Ireland are no longer 
— as of old, flogged for lisping in the broad Celtic of their 
fathers. To what, then, is this decay, which, at present, is fast 
eating up all that remains of our language to be ascribed ? 
chiefly to that desire which the humbler classes of our people 
naturally have, of speaking the language spoken by their more 
enlightened countrymen ; and to that total exclusion of every- 
thing relating to the Irish language from our national schools ; 
to the want also of elementary treatises, written with philo- 
logical taste, in a style at once simple, pleasing and attractive, 
published withal at a moderate price, so that, they might be- 
come readily accessible to the great majority of the reading 
public. These are some of the causes that are fast promoting 
the decay of our dear old tongue. How shall the evil be reme- 
died? 

The proverb — " remove the cause and the effect will cease," 
is well known to all. Hence the removal of the foregoing 
causes would greatly tend to aid the advancement of Hiberno- 
Celtic literature. 

It is true a reaction in its favor is, of late iudeed, fast gain- 
ing ground among the higher and more enlightened classes of 
our country men. Hence the baneful effects produced by that 
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blighting spirit of false shame 1 to speak their mother tongue, 
which was fast sucking out of the hearts of the peasantry the 
very life-spring of their venerable old 3 Ao6A 1^3 e > ^ a 00 "* to 
is hoped, be undone. " The Irish Archaological and Celtic 
Society " "The Kilkenny and South- East of Ireland Archa- 
o logic a I Society and the " Ossianic Society" are living proofs 
of this favorable movement. The few publications in Irish 
that are now and again issuing, from the press tend to show 
the same. And so does the general tone or feeling about the 

« The following words which I quote from an autograph letter of 
an Irish prelate — whose name I have not had permission to give- 
aptly accord with the opinions expressed above. The letter was 
received since the Introduction was written. 

" Oh ! would that our copious, melodious, soul-inspiring, and 
heart- moving language were revived and had become universal. 
And, why should it not ? Should it not be our pride and our boast 
to have such a language, whilst other countries rejoice in their 
jargon — in their compound of various languages ? 

Are not Scotland and Wales to be admired for their patriotism in 
this respect ? and are they not a reproach to us ? But why do their 
languages prevail among them ? Because they are used as the 
common language of the country ; because they are taught in their 
elementary schools and encouraged by the nobility and gentry, instead 
of being ashamed of their mother tongue — as I am sorry to say we 
are generally found to be of ours — or rather, are sought to be made 
so, by those who are interested in suppressing it as a mark of our 
nationality. 

Unless this shame of the language of our Ancestors cease to exist, 
and a kindred feeling be cultivated generally, and especially among 
the middle classes of our countrymen, in vain do you labour 

If I could take the liberty, I would recommend, that in every parish 
in Ireland there should be an Irish teacher, and that as the ear governs 
the tongue, it may be familiarized by hearing the language spoken 
as much as possible, at school, at home and abroad ; if it were only 
thus to employ sotno poor men and women to speak nothing but 
Irish in the hearing of the children, who, in a short time, would 
acquire a facility in speaking it in a common-place colloquial way." 
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Irish language, and about Irish literature, that is at present, 
getting up, among the learned at home and abroad, indicate, 
that there is a spirit summoned to awaken from the slumber of 
neglect and decay our dying mother tongue. Hence we hear 
her mellow notes rise again on the breeze of fashionable life ; 
her guttural-Celtic tones may then perchance, soon grow popu- 
lar ; for fashion is the first step to popularity. 

The board of National Education in Ireland, could do much 
for the language of Ireland. In fact without their co-operation 
or that of the Christian Brothers, it will, it is to be feared, 
soon become a dead language ; for it never can be nationally 
revived unless nursed again in the national cradle — the schools 
of Ireland. 

But yet does not the opening of the Catholic University of 
Ireland bid us fairly hope ? it looks like the dawn of returning 
day for Ireland, her history and her language. And under the 
bright and warm sun of collegiate and university intelligence, 
this fading old Celtic tree may yet revive and bloom again, 
in some way, as it did in days of old. 

But it may be asked, what use is there in studying this 
much neglected language ! It can be answered, there is 
much use every way. It is useful to the philologist ; it is 
useful to the antiquarian. 1 To them a knowledge of the Irish 
— admittedly the best preserved branch of the great Celtic 
stock — is absolutely necessary. But to the children of Ireland 
ought it not to be a precious inheritance ? We glory in the 
name of Celt, and why not then hold the Celtic language dear ? 

1 Vido O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, Introduction, Section 3. Zeuss, 
— preface to his Gramtnatica Celtica, published at Leipsic, 1853. 

See also the preface to the work of Mons. Adolphe Pictet (pp. 
viii., ix.) " De TaffinitS des langues celtiques avec le Sanscrit." The 
same is confirmed by many other writers : see Vallancey, " Essay on 
the Celtic language," p. 3 ; in which he quotes Ussher's words in 
praise of the elegance and copiousness of our venerable old tongue. 
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With it are interwoven a thousand national recollections which 
we fondly cherish ; — with it is wound up the history of oor 
glory, of our triumphs, of our fame. It ought to be fostered 
even for its own sake. For if age bring with it respect, and if 
length of years should command esteem, surely our Celtic 
tongue, which has outlived three thousand years — years of 
glory, — years of tribulation, — and yet flourishes, young fresh 
and vigorous, as when it flourished in the schools of Bangor, 
Mayo, Clonmacnois and Glendalough, ought to be esteemed 
and cherished. 

If we do not cherish the language for its own sake, why, let 
us do it, for our own. We know the language of a nation is 
the exponent of a people's antiquity ; the index of their refine- 
ment; the mouth-piece of their history ; the type of their free- 
dom ; the echo of a nation's greatness and fame ; shall we,then, 
let our language die ? — 

Every nation cherishes its own language ; — it cherishes it 
even in death. The Greeks loved their language the more, 
the more it was banned by the Turkish foe. Prom the ashes 
of thraldom they have brought it forth though bearing another 
name 1 — fresh and youthful, as the phctuix rising in its newly- 
created power, after a literary slumber through ages of woe. 
The Jew in his exile, loves, as did his captive sires of old, 
to sing out in his own sweet Hebrew, his sorrows in a strange 
land. And shall Irishmen in the land of their birth neglect 
to cultivate, what has been justly called " the language of 
song — the language of the heart — the sweet mellow language 
of 6i|te 50 bji&c ? 

To help then, in some measure, the young student who 
wishes to learn something of the Irish language, and to con- 

>See the " KAPTEPIA," published at Athens. The Romaic in 
which it is written, differs very little from the Greek of Xenophon, 
of Aristotle, or of St, Luke. 
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tribute to the supply of suitable elementary treatises has been the 
chief object of the Author in compiling the following Gram- 
mar. His principal wish was, to convey as much knowledge 
as he could, in the shortest and simplest form ; — to disentan- 
gle the rudiments of the Irish language from the maze of 
mystic explanation in which, not unfrequently, some gram- 
marians have involved them. The Author on commencing 
this portion of philological study, was strangely puzzled by 
the variety of forms, in which, the treatises that he was 
obliged to consult, explained the simple elementary portions 
of Grammar. Hence, on sitting down to write this volume, 
he was acquainted witli all these difficulties that usually beset 
the pathway of beginners, on their first entering the road of 
Celtic literature. He has endeavoured, therefore, to remove 
them as much as possible, by simplifying all that appeared 
any way knotty or abstruse ; explaining all that required ex- 
planation; leaving out all that he thought uselessand redundant. 
He has made no assertion, he has given no rule, without 
showing some right foundation for the assertion, some genuine 
reason, or some valid proof for the rule. 

This is, chiefly, a grammar of the living language — of the 
Irish language as it is at present spoken and written. Hence 
these pages are not over-crowded with extracts from ancient 
Authors. For all people do not wish to become antiquarians ; 
and even those amongst us who feel incliued, would do well 
to learn, first, the living Irish language, and after that, they 
can more readily become acquainted with those phrases and 
terms that are more ancient, or more rencondite ; just like one 
who, by knowing modern English well, can, with greater ease, 
learn the quaint idioms of Chaucer and Gower. 

In learning any language, we should as much as possible 
aim at acquiring the most correct pronunciation ; then, the 
different dialects in use amongst the people who speak that 
language, will, if the learner has a taste for them, very soon 
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be mastered by him. So in learning Irish, if he learn that 
which is admitted by all Irish writers to be the most correctly 
spoken dialect, he can, at pleasure, afterwards learn the others. 
Hence the Author has adhered principally to the Connaught 
dialect, because " it has" says the proverb " the accent and 
the propriety,'* c& ceajtc *3uf bUr ajs ao 3-ConnAccAc. 

It must not, however, be inferred, that this is not, there- 
fore, a true grammar of the other dialects. Such an infer- 
ence would be entirely erroneous just as erroneous, as 
if one should infer, from the absence of any disquisition on 
the flat gibberish of the Lancashire peasant, and the glib 
chattering of the Kentshire workman ; or on the difference 
between the polite slang of the Dublin, and the quaint cant 
of the London cabmen, in O'Sullivan's Grammar, that it is, 
therefore, faulty and imperfect. The reason is, the written 
language of every country differs much from the spoken 
dialects. The written language is, generally, one, uniform, 
not varying with place, though it may with time, not pro- 
vincial, northern or southern, nor cockney, nor cant, nor 
slang, — though it may avail itself of all these ; but, like the 
sea, is one, wide, changeless whole, as far as it goes, receiving 
the waters of many tributaries ; yet, never varying by their 
influx, its native and essential hue. 

This Grammar, it is true, is not so large, nor so copious 
as Dr. (^Donovan's. If it were, it would not have answered 
the ends intended by the Author, those of popularizing the 
language and facilitating its study for his own fellow students. 
Although the learned Doctor's work is now twelve years 
published, few copies indeed, with the exception of those 
given as premiums, have found their way into our College, 
partly owing, in all probability, to its price. To him 
who wishes to learn not only the modern but also the ancient 
Irish as spoken ten centuries ago by our fathers; to the 
antiquarian, and to every one who desires to unlock the hidden 
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lore which our Manuscripts contain ; Dr. O' Donovan's will 
be found a " Thesaurus" and as such will hold its place. 
He has, in a great measure, done for Ireland's language what the 
learned Lancellot and his distinguished associates of Port 
Royal did for the classic language of Greece. Still, not- 
withstanding the just claims of his grammar to praise and 
patronage, it must be confessed a cheaper or more practical 
grammar, written in a popular way, was needed in our colleges 
and schools. Whether that want has been removed by the 
present work, it remains for our Irish students and the Irish 
public to declare. 

Those who are acquainted with the labors of a divinity 
student in Maynooth; the strictness with which college 
discipline is enforced and observed; the want of accom- 
modation— at least for students, — for any literary task ; will 
not be slow to believe that nothing but a desire to facili- 
tate the study of our national language, — which alone was 
ours when all Europe looked upon our country as the 
" hive of wisdom and the cradle of sanctity," — and to dispel 
any existing apathy regarding it, could have induced the 
Author, in the midst of grave and essentially important 
studies, and surrounded with circumstances so disadvantage- 
ous, to write and publish the present treatise. 
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ERRATA. 



Pago 4, line 19, dele " more," and for " than," read " to." 

„ 16, „ 1, mpply "r, M after the word "of." 

17, „ 1, anpply "to" „ "not." 

„ 23, „ 19, for "3," read "2dly." 

M 23. „ 24, for " 4," read " 3dly. 

„ 24, „ 32, for " bodieroig," read " hodiernis." 

„ 24, „ 37, for "commicta," read " commixta." 

•• 29, „ 2, for " boccAiu," read " boccai).* 

„ 42, „ 10, for"CA;Trand"cAo|, M read "caojI, caoiI." 

„ 46, „ 36, dele " nouns.*' 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 



Grammar has been defined, " the art of speaking and writ- 
ing a language with propriety." Hence, Irish Grammar is 
the art of speaking and writing the Irish, language with pro- 
priety. 

Hence in this treatise we purpose to treat of the Irish 
language as it is presently spoken and written. 

The divisions of Grammar are four ; Orthography, Etymo- 
l°ff9> Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography, as its name imports, is the art of writing a 
language according to a fixed standard, founded on the phi- 
losophy of the language, and agreed upon by the people who 
speak it. 

Hence it will be necessary to treat of the first elements of 
words ; and also of their correct arrangement with each other ; 
this last constitutes spelling. 

CHAPTER I. 

The letters, — their classification and their sounds. 

Section L 

THE FIRST ELEMENTS OF WORDS — LETTERS. 

The first elements of words are letters. There are in Irish 
only seventeen : some authors have given another — h— which in 
Irish, as in Greek and Italian, never begins any word, and 
cannot, therefore, with justice, be ranked as a letter. 
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THK IRISH ALPHABET. 



Irish. 


Nam 




x ronuncin t ton . 


Examples 


21 


A 


AM 


Aim 


a Fr or aw Eng. as in 


2llc 


B 


b 


Beic, 


Beh 


b 


m t. 


C 


C 


Coll, 


Kull 


c bard, or k ,, 




<D 


b 


<DA !T t, 


Dhair 


dh 




e 


e 




Aya 


* (as e in Mm?) „ 






V 


'peAjtn, Tarn 


/ 






3 


5oftc, 


Gurth 


g hard, as ^ in get „ 




i 


1 




Eeya 


i French, ee Eng. „ 




i 


I 




Lush 


I 


u 


*t) 


n) 


2t)u|n, 


Muin 


m „ 


2l)4tC 


N 


V 


Om, 


Nuin 


n „ 


Mor 


O 


0 


Oir 


o „ 


Onb 


P 


? 


Pejc, 

pin 


Peh 


P 


PlAI) 


K 




Rush 


r 


Kor* 


S 


r 




Suil 




Sfcl 


t; 


c 


*Ceine, Thene* 


I Italian, or th Eng. „ 


(Uir 


u 


u 




Oor 


u Italian, or oo Eng. 



The name of the Irish letters should not be mistaken for 
the pronunciation, as is done, not unfrequently, by some be- 
ginners, on first taking up an Irish Grammar. The name 
teaches us to know ; the pronunciation gives us the sound of 
the letter. The pronunciation is that which alone helps us 
to spell the word ; the name was used to distinguish the letters 
one from the other, as the Greek Alpha, Beta, Gamma, &c. 
From the three first in the second column, arc formed the 
word Ajbcjqfi, the Irish word for alphabet, as the latter has 
its rise from the names of the two first Greek letters A. b. 
(Alpha, Beta). 

Every letter in Irish retains its own full sound, and never 
usurps, as letters in English and Latin words do, the place 
which other letters by right of sound should hold : thus, in 
English, we find, for instance, in the word " pronunciation" 
c, and t f before i, to have the sound of sh : not so with the Irish 
letters — each always retains its own sound, — c has always the 
sound of k, and c the sound of c, never changing their sound, 
no matter where they are placed. 



• S— sh before and after e, j. Ex. ntj-tje, V e, (pronounced shitmee.) 
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These seventeen letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants the vowels are a, e, ], o, u ; the consonants b, c, b, 

v> 3* l > p» p, n> r> c. 

Section II. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS: THE RULE " C Aol le CAOl ^ leACAl? 

le leACAf)." 

Vowels have two principal sounds ; the one long, the other 
short. 

% a long like a in war Ex. Anb, high ; A|C, ; 

lA, rfay. 

a short „ a in fat „ 3 a, a javelin, a ray, a 

sound. 

€>, e long „ n fTfra, t7ra?£) as e in there, ex. c|i&, earM ; 

36, £00**. 

e short „ e in get. „ OAjle, a 5ejjt, 

grease. 

), 1 long „ tin „ ifttt), pain : nj\t), fine 
] short „ * in 7?t» „ n?jt;, wtea/. 

O, 0 long „ 0 in fo&tf „ 6l, drinking. 

o short „ 0 in other, ov mother,, cofip, body (corpus) 

latine. 

W, u long „ u in rule „ up.frcsh; a strong - 

hold. 

u short „ u in full, bull „ ucc, breast ; upytfjamb. 

There is no vowel doubled in the same svliable. In this 
respect, too, the Irish vowels are quite unlike the English. 

These five vowels are classified into broad and slender; 
a, o, u, are called broad ; e, j, slender. The broad vowels 
are not always long; nor are the slender vowels always short. 
Both broad and slender are to be souuded long when marked 
with the grave (') accent, which corresponds in form to the 
acute of the Greeks (See Prosody, under the word Quantity). 

This division of the vowels into broad and slender, should 
not be lightly noticed by the student ; for the spelling of all 
the words in the language depends much, nearly entirely, on 
the position which the slender and broad vowels hold with 
regard to the consonants. There is an old Rule given that 
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tells us, that a consonant, or consonants, should, in every 
written word, lie between either two slender or two broad 
vowels; and, consequently, that a broad vowel, such as a, o, or 
u, could not, correctly, go before, while a slender vowel — either 
e or \ — immediately follows a consonant ; but that if a broad 
vowel preceded, so should a broad one follow • if a slender 
vowel preceded, so should a slender one immediately follow 
the said consonant, or consonants. This Rule, called " caoI 
UcaoI, A5uf leacAn le leACAn," has been praised by some 
grammarians, rejected by others. Colonel Charles Vallancey, 
Dr. John O'Brien, Bishop of Cloyne (see his Irish-English 
Dictionary, 2d edition, p, Hi, Dublin, 1832,); Haliday; 
P. M'Elligott (see " Observations on the Gaelic Language," 
in the first vol. of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society) ; 
Rev. Jonathan Furlong, condemn the Rule — Hugh Boy 
M'Curtin ; Rev. A. Donlevy ; Dr. O'Donovan ; O'Daly ; Con- 
nellan; and other distinguished Irish scholars, recommend its 
use. The authority of the latter seems to me stronger and 
therefore more preferable than that of the former, as these are 
men that are more thoroughly acquainted than those, with the 
language about which they wrote. 

A SHOKT DISSERTATION 

Showing the arguments for and against the Bute : its use in 
settling the orthography of modern Irish. 

The reasons given by O'Brien for the disuse of the rule are 
only the echo of Vallancey's words, (See Grammar, p. 19, 
Dub. 1781,) and what does Vallancey prove ? or docs he show 
that the rule was so " very destructive to the original and 
radical purity" of the Irish language? He proves, indeed, 
that another rule— if rule it was, — which had been introduced 
by the poets, of inserting a quiescent or aspirated consonant 
between two vowels, was, as must be admitted, "most de- 
structive," but he does not really prove that the application of 
this rule " caoI le caoI" "was very destructive" 

" Grammarians have," says P. M'EUigott (note to chapter 
III, page 25, first vol. of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society), so often found the inconvenience arising from this 
Rule that it should be entirely exploded." Very strong 
language ! but not supported by such very strong reasons : 
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if the rule have its inconveniences it has also its convenien- 
cies : so all M'EUigott's words prove nothing. 

And what, let us see, does Rev. Father Furlong say about 
this disputed canon ? Simply this, — after quoting the words 
of O'Brien, Stewart, M'EUigott : " Sanctioned by those grave 
authorities, with whom my own experience and observation 
perfectly coincide, I have preferred certainly the more simple, 
and, according to the above authorities, the more correct mode 
of orthography, in the rejection of the rule in question." 

What about his preferring a more simple to a less simple 
form of spelling if usage and etymology be against it? 
What should we think of the Frenchified Englishman who 
would spell every word of French just as he should speak, 
quite against the rules of usage and etymology in the French 
tongue, though every body knows his method would be the 
more simple : or how would we titter in reading over the letter 
of some accomplished English scholar who would adopt the 
curt and simpler form of writing some of our primitive English 
words, knife, for instance, by " nife," enough, by " enuff" — 
cough, by " kof," &c. As for the authorities, though very 
distinguished, whom Furlong follows, we have seen what 
weight should on this question be attached to their great 
proofs. And even, though in theory, Rev. J. Furlong rejected 
the rule, yet in practice he actually wrote according to its 
guidance. The reason is, he could not help it : it is now quite 
so interwoven in the frame- work of the written language. 

Haliday and Stewart are the only two who have given 
anything like reasoning for the partial rejection of this much 
disputed rule. The former, on the ground that its disuse is 
more in conformity with the spelling found in ancient manu- 
scripts. This is true, but not entirely so, for there are even in 
ancient manuscripts mumerous instances in which the canon 
is applied, in others not applied, by the same writer. Hence 
its application was not very general. And this is all we want 
to claim, even presently for it, as we shall immediately show. 
And in fact this is all that Stewart too claims— for it is " to the 
extensive application, and the rigid observance of this rule," 
that he ascribes all the inconveniences that arise from it. 

Now let us hear what those who recommend its use say : 

Hugh Boy M'Curtin, in the Grammar (pp. 680-681) at- 
tached to his English-Irish Dictionary, published at Paris 1732, 
speaks of this " canon of Gaelic orthography" as of some- 



thing absolutely necessary for a learner of Irish to know, and 
about the propriety and usefulness of which there is no doubt. 

Donlcvy, to whom the language in it3 spoken and written 
state was perfectly known, says " it is a sure guide in writing, 
and even in reading and pronouncing." — Christian Doctrine, 
page 442, third edition. 

O' Donovan gives the canon as a useful and necessary help 
for every one who wishes to know the spelling of Irish. 

O'Daly, writing on this Rule {Self -Instruction, &c, p. 22, 
cd. 1846), says, " it enables the learner to come at the pro- 
per pronunciation of the language with greater facility than 
he could otherwise attain." And again, " there is a natural, 
euphonious, and graceful pronunciation, marked by the use 
of it." 

Connellan states the rule, and hints enough to show its 
usefulness. 

The author's opinion is that, the rule ought to be used ; 
yet with a certain limitation. Its application in every instance 
ought not to be insisted on as necessary. I say "ought to be 
used," first, because there are very many instances in which 
both the gender and inflection of nouns and conjugations of 
verbs require its application: as cop f. nora., gen. cor*, 
and not co|*e ; STtfc&ujs, love ; 3^6115 a&, to love ; and not 
j5ji&6ui£&6, &c, &c. 

2ndly. Because most of the modernly-printed Irish books 
have the spelling very nearly altogether in accordance with 
this rule, and therefore the students who read them should 
get some easy way of knowing the spelling adopted by their 
respective authors. 

3dly. The natural tone of the language, in many instances, 
requires, — as can be learned from the sound of many words as 
spoken by the simple country Irish-speaking people, — the colla- 
tion of " slender with slender and broad with broad.' 1 

4thly. Its adoption prevents the confusion arising from the 
same words being differently spelled by different writers. I 
say, "yet with a certain limitation*' for instance, it is mani- 
festly incorrect to alter the radical spelling of a monosyllable 
for the sake of conforming to this canon. This would be 
carrying the thing to excess, and it is in this excess, or as 
Stewart says, "the extensive application of the rule," that 
its entire fault lies. 
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Section III. 

THE DIPHTHONOS AND TUEIK SOUNDS. 

Of the five vowels are formed diphthongs and triphthongs. 
The diphthongs are thirteen in number : — six long, — Ae, ao, 
eo, eu, ja, ua ; seven short, — a], eA, e|, ]o, ju, o], uj. 

Sounds of the six long Diphthongs. 

2le, a6 like ae in Musa, ex. i}Ae, yesterday 
2lo, ao „ f?e in £w#?r : — in Munster, like e in the word there 

„ bAon, dear; fAon, ctaajD 
60, eo „ 0 in sole, „ ceol, music. It is short in 

the three following words : — eocAju, beoc, 6ocaj6 
611, eu long like ai in wail, „ bettl, mouth ; f^eul, */ory 
J a, 1 a like ft* in /'rw, ex. :>< a p. 
Ua, ua both the 1 u', and the 1 a', are pronounced long, or 

both together, like ooe in wooer, ex. fUAn, r«/ 

Sounds of the seven short Diphthongs. 

The short diphthongs become long by placing the grave ( ') 
accent over the first of the two vowels of which each diphthong 
is composed. 

The sound of the accented vowel predominates. 

8tf| a j, = souud of a long, and j (short) infused together 

as of am in the English word 
sawing, ex. CAfl, fame ; pA]l, fate 
A] „ a short, and y short sounded together, 

„ c*\\\,loss; £A|l,*ty 
Ba, eA „ ea in rear, „ 30Ari, sharp. 
eA „ ea in heart, „ 3eA|tn, short. 

fe| „ ei in deign, „ c6jll, #tvw^. 

ej „ e in den, ,, ce|l, conceal. 

jo, Jo ,, tf<? in green, „ fjot), wtw. 

|0 „ i in ^ri«, „ Ffot), (Rift*. 

in Munster incorrectly sounded like ow in frown. 
JK fu „ 2<?« (French) or ew in ctaw, 

,, f ]u\x,a kinswoman, asister. 
1" „ 00 in food, „ jrlfuc, we?*. 

Of, 6f „ oandiblendedintoone, „ cdfft, justice. 

°\ „ u (short) ,, cojri, a crime. 

Uj, uf M m fruit, „ j-ufl, <y<?. 

w? „ w» in ^«i7tf, „ pql, blood. 
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Two final consonants in the same syllable shorten the pre- 
ceding vowel or diphthong. 

Though the foregoing list gives the sounds of the diph- 
thongs as correctly as can well be given through the medium 
of English letters, still it must be said that the proper sound 
is acquired best by ear. We learn to speak French much 
more correctly by conversing with natives of France, than we 
could ever attain to, through the rules given by writers of 
French Grammar : so it is with those who wish to speak Irish 
correctly. Let them listen to, and converse with those who 
know the language ; not with those who want to sweeten the 
sonorous tones of our native tongue by a polite mixture of 
English accent. 

Section IF. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

The triphthongs, five in number, are formed from the long 
diphthongs that end in a broad vowel — eu excepted — and from 
jii of the short, by inserting an ] after the second vowel ; as, 
ao| from ao ; so eoj, jaj, ^u], uaj. These are all long. Hence 
it is not necessary to give their sounds. In some printed 
books we find the } both in diphthongs and triphthongs, sub- 
scribed for the sake of brevity ; but unlike the Greek i (iota) 
in such positions it is always sounded. Indeed, whenever 
there is a union of two or three vowels in any Irish word, each 
vowel retains its own distinct sound, fused, however, into the 
melody, — so to speak — of the others that accompany it; so 
that all the vowels in that syllable will form only one full 
sound t as, ^Aon, weak; Tt)*o\t), wealth ; the two vowels 
in the one case, and the three in the other are in each word 
sounded in one voice, yet each vowel gives its own share to the 
eutire volume of sound. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Consonants. 
Section I. 

HOW THEY ARE 80UNDED : HOW THEY ARE DIVIDED. 

The consonants are sounded much the same as in English. 
They are, however, said to be 'broad* or 'slender/ that is, they 
have a broad or slender sound, according as they precede or 
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follow a broad or slender vowel. The reason is, their contiguity 
with these vowels causes a participation of their sound. 

The consonants are b, c, b, jr, 3, I, rrj, n, p, p, r, c, twelve 
in number. Of these twelve, four — I, n), v, p, are 1 liquids' : 
the remaining eight are called * mutes.' The mutes are, as we 
shall show (see Sect. IV., Chap. II.) subdivided into labials, 
b, p, rrj, p ; palatals, c, 3 ; and linguals, b and c. 

OF THE LIQUIDS. 

I, n, p, admit of being doubled at the end of a word > 
and hence they are called, double letters, as 11, do, pp» 
in 3caII, 3eA0t)> bapp. The other consonants do not ad- 
mit of being doubled at the end of a word. Of the 
liquids, I, t), p, are also called immutables, because they 
never change their sound. The other liquid, ro, and all the 
mutes, are called mutables, because they change their sound. 
Hence there are nine mutables, and three immutable*. This 
change in the Found of the mutables is caused by aspiration. 

Section II. 

ASPIRATION. 

Aspiration is nothing more than a rough breathing, or 
sibilant utterance, so affecting the consonants in the Irish 
language, as to modify or change their sound. The number 
of consonants in our language is much less than we find in any 
other: aspiration supplies this want. Its presence is denoted 
by placing ( • ) a dot over the letter we wish to aspirate. The 
aspirable letters are b, c, b, p, 3, tt>, p, r, c, i.e. all the con- 
sonants except I, n, p. 

TABLE OF ASPIRATES AND THEIR SOUNDS. 

B or tt) (aspirated) placed between two broad vowels, sounds 
like to : ex. cAb<\|p, help; a oaca, his slick; c|ocj:*i& ad 
TATppAb, the summer will come ; bo rb&cA]p, thy mother. But 
when placed before or after a slender vowel they have the sound 
of v, as rr>o bean: ; rporirjAT); C|iucu|5ceo||t nejrbe, the 
Creator of heaven. The reason is, ihe sound of the vowels 
affect the sound of the consonants near which they are placed. 
Hence b and rr>, aspirated, receive, when connected in sound 
with the slender vowels, the sharper labial sound of v ; while 
the same aspirated letters sounded with the broad vowels are 
softened down to the milder tone expressed by the letter w. 
is slightly nasal. 
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6 has the guttural sound of the German ch, (i.e. of gh in 
the word lough) when it comes before or after any of the broad 
vowels, a, o, u, as nyo cajxa, my friend ; cAficADAc, friendly ; 
but when it precedes or follows the slender vowels e, i, it has 
the less guttural sound of the Greek %, (chee) as njo ceAfj, my 
Aftzrt? ; a C|ne, people. 

4) has two sounds, that of ^ when it precedes any of the 
broad vowels, as ttjo bolfcf , my jorroie ; and that of y in the 
English word yearn, when it precedes any of the slender 
vowels, as it>o 4)|a, *»y God. t) at the end of a word 
(see sounds of u*Ab, eAb, and Ab, below) generally has no 
sound except to increase that of the vowel which precedes it. 
Let it be particularly remarked, that 6 aspirated, following 
either a or o, in the beginning or middle of a word, assumes, 
with the vowels which precede it, the sound of i in ire, as 
A&nAiro, / adore; AbAftc, a horn; TA65, Thaddeus ; 
eAlA&An, a science. Except AbbAji, a cause, &c, the excep- 
tions have generally the a marked with the grave accent. 

7 s is always silent It is never aspirated at the end of a 
word. 

3. What has been said of 6 can be said of 3. It sounds 
like gh in night, sight, in the middle and end of words ; A3 in 
the beginning and middle of words sounds nearly like i in 
ire, as A3A1&, U3AJ1. 

p sounds like <p (Greek), or ph (English) in Philip, i.e./. 

S, and T, retain only the aspirate sound like h ; p is never 
aspirated at the end of a word ; c however is, but even so, 
it only lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel. 

Section III. 

sounds of 115A8, eAb, a6, at the end of a word. 

The infinitive mood, active, and the present participle, active 
or neuter of almost all the verbs in Irish, end in some one of 
the above terminations ; and each such termination is pro- 
nounced like 00 in woo, ex. bo^nAbuTjAb, to love; A3 fjlleAb, 
returning ; tnolAb, praising. Verbal nouns too, and other 
words that end similarly, are pronounced in the same mauner, 
as rUi)U5Ab, salvation ; njAbAb, a dog. 

Exceptions — Monosyllables ending in Ab or eAb, and their 
compounds : — as jiAb, speaking, is pronounced jiA, as if b were 
not in the syllable. Hence, corb-|i&b, speaking together, a 
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chat; |to|rb-pa&, a prologue or preface ; so, "3ua6," lore ; 
and "biAtj-5T»^&," intense love; re*6,yea; and ?e*6, length; 
A]|t j:eA& rno f A03A1I, during my life ; 2t)uit)Ala6, Menelaus, 
Sfc. f fyc. Indeed these exceptions have very often the a, marked 
with the grave accent. 

In Munster, a& and eA& at the end of words, are sounded 
like the vowel A. 

Section IV. 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE ASPIRATION IN GREEK, AND THAT 

IN IRISH. 

P (aspirated) is the best illustration we have of the almost 
perfect similarity that exists between the aspirate used in Greek, 
and that used in Irish. P in Irish, and *• in Greek are per- 
fectly the same ; aspirate both, and we have p from the one, 
and f> from the other ; each of which is sounded as f, or ph in 
English : ex. \*tnf y Joseph, Seopep. 

Cis also a good illustration — c is the » of the Greeks; • 
aspirated becomes % ; and c (aspirated) assumes the sound of 
X ; what more plain ? It may be said, the other letters when 
aspirated do not bear out this similarity so well. True, at first 
sight; they do not. But let us see. 

Now, besides the usual division of consonants into mute3 
and liquids, there 13 another which shows us those that are 
allied in organic sound — ex. b, jr, nj, p, are called labials ; 
because they are sounded chiefly by the help of the same organ 
the lip; c, 3, palatals or gutturals; b, I, n, p, f, c, linguals. 
Now b and p are, therefore, being of the same organ, sounded 
nearly by the same opening of the mouth. The one is often iu 
old MSS. used for the other; as, fjp for r\b. Even the Greeks 
wrote aut** for toifr* • fitx^tr for nx^n The Latins plepa 
sometimes for plebs ; suppono for subpuno ; so closely are the 
two letters p and b allied in sound. Hence, when b becomes 
aspirated its sound should be very like the aspirate sound of p ; 
and so it is. For the sound of p (asp.) is ph or f ; the sound 
of b (asp) v or w ; now, v and f are of the same organ, and 
are so closely allied, that in some old MSS., or books, we find 
one sometimes used for the other ; w in German souuds like 
v, and v nearly like f. And what more common than to hear 
unlettered persons pronounce " what," " fot," thus showing in 
the very mistake, how nearly identical these letters are iu sound. 
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2t), too, is of the class called labials ; hence, for the same 
reason, it has, when aspirated, the sound of v, or w. 

In the same manner 5 and c, which also are often used, one 
for the other — both being of the same organic class called 
palatals; but when aspirated, both become gutturals, c (ch 
guttural) ; 3 (gh ). 

The other aspirable consonants b, f, p, c, when influenced 
by aspirations either lose their natural sound, or retain that of 
the aspirate only, as we see from the above table. 

Hence, aspiration supplies in Irish the want of those letters 
which other languages possess. Hence too, owing to the vast 
number of different euphonious combinations of sound thus 
created our language is so musical and so copious. 

Instead of the aspirate, we have in Latin and in English an b. 
Hence in an Irish word written in English character, we see nearly 
as many " bV used as there are Consonants, thus rendering an 
Irish word — simple in its own native dress,— an unmeaning piece of 
jumble to the eye of an English reader. This system is adopted 
too, in some Irish works — v.g. Hardiman't Minstrelsy." — written 
in Irish character. It would be much better to avoid it. 

Having now shown the consonants that are aspirable, — the 
influence that aspiration has on their sound, — and why it lias 
that influence, it becomes necessary to show the cause of this 
aspiration. Hence we give in the following, 

Section 7. 

RULES FOR ASPIRATION. 

1. All the possessive pronouns singular — ino, mine; bo, 
thine ; a, /its, (a, her excepted) cause, in every case, the initial 
of the word, if of the aspirable letters, before which they are 
placed, to be aspirated. Ex. n?o 3fi&6j m y love ; bo ri>eu|t, - 
thy finger. 

1. The Gen. Sing, of nouns masculine ; the Norn, and 
Acc. of nouns feminine, are, when declined with the article, 
aspirated. Ex. N. aw bAjtb, m. Gen. Sing., aij oAjnb, of 
the bard. Norn. Sing, aw ceAftc./*., the hen ; Gen. Sing. 
t)A c^tce, of the hen ; Acc. Sing, ao ceAnc. 

Exceptions. — r, instead of being aspirated in these cases, 
is eclipsed by c, only, however, when it is immediately followed 
by any of the vowels, or of the liquids I, 9, p ; for when fol- 
lowed immediately by any of the mutes, the f undergoes no 
change. Ex. Norn. Sing, aw c-rUc./. the rod; Gen. t>* 
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fUjce. Nom. Sing, An fA3Aftc, the priest ; Gen. Sing, ao 
c-f A3A|ftc. So, r> instead of being aspirated, is preceded by c. 

Words, ton, whose initial letter is b, or c, are generally, 
in those same cases, not aspirated, as Nom. Sing, ah caIai^,/. 
the earthy or ground; Gen. Sing, ad c^eAjinA, of the /or J, the c 
is not aspirated, though, in the first, it is the initial letter of a 
noun fem. in the Nom. Case, Sing., declined with the art. in the 
second, — the initial of a noun mas. declined with the art. in 
the Gen. Sing. — So, aij boibAjn, of the world &c. 

3. The voc. case, singular and plural, is always aspirated. 

4. All the simple prepositions, — A3, 30, Aj|t, and some- 
times 3A1? — going before a noun which is not preceded 
by the art. cause aspiration. Ex. ajji bAftjt ija b'*flle, 
011 the top of the cliff. 

5. Ba, or bu8, the past tense of the assertive form of the 
verb bo bejc, to be, causes the initial, if aspirable, of the ad- 
jective that follows it to be aspirated, ex. bu6 tt)A|c at? jreAfi fr, 
he was a good man ; when the initial is a vowel, it is some- 
times preceded, in such cases, by ' b\ ex. bub b-olc bo ji^e 
\h fe, he did it badly ; sometimes not, as b' 63 An f eAft he 
was a young man, 

6. $)o, as a preposition, to; as a sign of the Infinitive 
mood ; as a poss. pronoun ; as a sign of the perfect tense 
active or neuter; of the conditional mood ; causes aspiration, 
ex. bo SjubAi), to Judith; *>o5\ib6Ci$*6,to lave; borijeAlUr, 
J deceived ; bo beAn^i), / would do. Hence, too, ^to, the 
ancient sign of the perfect tense aspirates, and all its com- 
pound forms : n&ji, nACAn, n|on, TOAft, with y] and iija : ex. 
V]0}i cujneAf, I did not put ; rj\ beAijAjro, I do not make. 

The relative pronoun " a" also, expressed or understood, 
causes aspiration. Ex. aw ce 3ft&6ui3eAf, He who loves. In 
fact, the initial of the perfect tense; of the conditional ; of the 
infinitive mood, must be aspirated, even when the particles which 
are usually prefixed to them, are left understood. And verba 
whose initial letter is a vowel will have in the perfect tense the 

aspirate, b, prefixed ; ex. ujoji b-1t)ri 6eA6 &AT " fe > wa * 

told to me. 

7. The mutable initial of all words, which, on entering into 
composition with nouns, adjectives or adverbs, form the second 
part of the compound, is aspirated. Ex. 615-beAt), a maiden ; 
(from 613, virgin ; and beAi), woman ;) luAc-cof, swift foot ; 
rx>-6eAt>cA, feasible. 
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Exceptions. — Words beginning with r, — as has been re- 
marked in the preceding page, — followed by a mute, i.e., by 
any consonant except I, f>, ft ; or words beginning with b, c, 
when the preceding part of the compound ends in b, t) y z ; as 
A|tb-cj3eA]ti)A, sovereign lord ; ceAi)-c|ti, a head-land; frouc- 
bub, a black face. Sometimes, also, for euphony, the aspirate 
is omitted. — Ex. jreAft-bols, one of the Belga. 

8. All nouns, both of the mas. and fem. gender, whose initial 
letter is a vowel, take, when declined with the article, the as- 
pirate b> always after t)A, to prevent the hiatus which would 
be occasioned by the concurrence of two distinct vowel 
sounds. Ex. ija b-I^Sl 1 ^* °f daughter ; »ja b-*1cneACA, 
the fathers. 

Exception. — The Gen. case plural, which takes n, and not 
' h' Ex. ija n-AjcjteACA, of the fathers. 

A desire in the language for euphony is, perhaps, the chief 
and only cause of all these changes attendant on aspiration. 

To Euphony may also be ascribed this other peculiar trait of 
Irish consonants — Eclipsis. 

Section VI. 

ECLIPSIS. 

Eclipsis is the suppression of the sound of the initial con- 
sonant of a word by placing another consonant of the same 
organ before it. It is the same consonants, except the liquid 
TO, that are affected by aspiration and eclipsis. Hence all the 
mutes b, c, b, p, 3, p, f, c, are the only eclipsible letters. 

TABLE OP ECLIPSIS. 
U eclipsed by pronounced 

b „ to i as, buft TO-bfcjtb, your bard, buft njaftb. 

c „ 3 „ buft 3-CApAl, your horse, buft 3aj>aI. 

b „ i) „ bun n-bAojne, your people,bun nAOfne. 

f „ b „ ouft b-f fie, your poet, bun bjle. 

3 „ d „ biift D-3AJ nc, your laugh, bun D5*1T* e - 

p „ b „ bun b-pA|t|iA|fce, your parish,bu|t bAjiftAirce. 

f „ c „ ai) c-f Iae, the rod, An cIac. 

c „ b „ buft b cAjnbe, your profit, bufi bAjnbe 

1)3 called N]acaI, in old grammars, are pronounced, as much 
as possible, together, so as to form one sound ; " they have 
almost the same sound," says Dr. Donlevy, " in the beginning, 
middle, and end of words, with (ng) in wrangling, mingling, 
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bungling ; and the very same force with yy in Greek." This 
sound is best learned by ear. 

By the above table we perceive that m, a consonant of the 
same organ with b, goes before it, and destroys its sound — 
nj and b being both labials ; rt), then, being of a softer sound 
than b coming after the p of bup, is sounded in its stead ; thus 
rendering the whole expression, " bup ro-bapb," much more 
mellow than if the ny had not been placed there. The same 
remark holds good with regard to the other consonants, and 
the letters by which they become eclipsed. In eclipsis it is the 
first letter that is sounded, the second only shows the radical 
structure of the word, c is sometimes used as an eclipsing 
letter for 3, and has its sound ; p for b, aud c for b. 

pronounced 

Ex., cc like 3, in bup ccapaI, bup 3ApAl, as above : so 

?? n \ » W PP^WMft 6 b"! 1 bAppAirce 
cc „ b, „ bup ccAjnbe bupbAjpbe. 

This form of Eclipsis is not much used by modern authors, 
and so much the better. 

Section VII. 

RULES FOR ECLIPSIS. 

1. All the plural possessive pronouns, Ap, our; bup, your 
a, their ; cause eclipsis. 

2. The prepositions a, in ; jAp, after; always cause eclipsis 
both before verbs and nouns. 

3. The dative and ablative singular, and the genitive plural 
of names declined with the art. ; or when the noun is influ- 
enced by the art. and preposition going before. 

b and c are generally exceptions to this rule ; ex. aj 3 ad 
borijAi) ; Ajit Ar> CAUrb- 

4. Whenever a question is asked, whether the interrogatory 
begin with a, ao, ca, tjac : as Ab-cAjojc yh ? Has he come? 
ijac T>3|tA6ui3eAD me ? Bo I not love, &c. ? also after 30 
would that) bA, sign of the poten. mood. 2t}ui)A, if not; 
TOAji a, where ; and most generally after the relative pronoun 
when governed by a preposition expressed or understood. 

5. If the word begin with a vowel, n for the sake of 
euphony, is prefixed in those cases in which eclipsis would 
take place if the initial were an eclipsible consonant ; as, Ap 
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thrift, our father. This is not unlike the affixing of , in 
Greek to those words that end in a vowel when the succeed- 
ing word begins with one, as yfa" *»*wrmf, with unwashed 
hands.* 

CHAPTER III. 

On Spelling and Writing in Irish. 
Section I. 

ON SPELLING. 

Irish like every other independent language has, or ought 
to have, a fixed orthography. Some words are, how- 
ever, written differently by different writers. This is not 
really so much to be wondered at ; for the Irish has been, 
for centuries, a persecuted language ; and the nation could 
not furnish an approved standard of orthography which all 
should be bound to follow. Even French, a language 
that has been so highly cultivated — the language of court — 
the language of fashion, has for the last half-century under- 
gone material improvements. The English too, after ages of 
cultivation from the days of Chaucer to the days of Macaulay, 
is not yet incapable of being made more perfect. What 
wonder then that a language like ours, banned for centuries 
and trodden under foot, should require to have its ortho- 
graphy improved, or rather regulated. 

This is a subject which should not be treated, more at 
length in this place. I shall then give 

A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SPELLING OF THE 

IRISH LANGUAGE. 

It will be admitted that the same word in the same circum- 
stances — that is, that a word in one place under the same 
governing influence, that the same word is under in another, 
ought to be spelled in both always the same way. This 
axiom, simple as it is, is, for all that, often not conformed to 
by Irish writers. 

The rule "cAolle caoI *\ leACAi? le leACAn" (see section II. 
chapter I.), is also a great help to the spelling of Irish words. 



* 21, then, as arel. pronoun signifying all that, or governed by a pre- 
position, expressed or understood — as a particle of interrogation — as a 
preposition, &c., always causes eclipsis, when the initial of the word 
which it precedes is of the eclipsible class, and prefixes i> to vowels. 
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It ought however, not be made too general : for instance in 
compound words (see Dissertation p. 6.) All words are either 
primitive, derivative, or compound : we shall treat of each. 

1 . Every primitive word either of one, or two syllables has, 
as must be admitted, a fixed spelling which no individual 
caprice can change : as c]iut,/orm or shapes peAft, a man; 
bujpe, a person. 

2. Derivatives are either of two, three, or four syllables. 
Now, the first part of the derivative, must, certainly, be spelled 
like the root from which it sprung ; and the second part, ac- 
cording to that termination indicated by the part of speech 
under which the new word may be classed : ex. from cftuc is 
formed the verb cnucuj£, create ; (thou,) qtucuigjro, / create; 
by adding to the root the verbal termination, — ujj for the 
imperative ; u^tn, for the indie, present 1st. person ; which, 
the learner after knowing how to conjugate the verbs, will be 
able to spell, the whole word is properly spelled. In like 
manner, if from this verb a derivative noun or adjective be 
formed, the noun or adj. will retain the radical form of its 
parent stock : as from cftucujij, is formed cjtucu^jcedjjt, 
creator ; and cjiucujjceAC, creative; by adding to the root 
cdjji or 6|jt (latin "or," as creator,) — for the noun; and ceAc, 
for the adjective. Again we have cnucu5Ab, a proof, or 
creation, fo-cnucujSte, easily proved ; bo-cnucuisce, hard to 
be proved, &c. 

3. A compound word is composed of two primitives, or of 
a primitive and derivative word. Hence if we know how to 
spell its component parts, we must necessarily know how to 
spell the word itself, ex., beA3, good, and cftuc, form, make, 
when joined together, the compound word beATj-cnuc, a grace- 
fulform. Hence all the derivatives of cnuc compounded with 

beA^, can, in the same manner, be spelled as beA3-cnucu|3, 
&c. Thus we have Anb-cjseAjtnA ; bjAn-3nAb, leAC»lari?, 
&c. &c. These prefixes should be, always, spelled the same 
way, and not, either for the sake of rule or sound, be spelled 
differently when put before different words, as beA5-6ujne : 
the a in beA3 should be preserved even when prefixed to a 
word whose first vowel is slender, as beA3-£eAfi, and not 
bejs-feAfi, as some authors write it ; so they do the same in 
the words ^o^-beAncA ; jij-beAocA, &c. instead of rx>-6fcAi)CA 
and fon-bfeAi)CA. This kind of false spelling is calculated to 
lead the learner astray ; or give him a distaste for the language 
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altogether. Besides as the prefixes ai>, Ajtb, ac, beA§, bjAi), 
b6, bftoc, bub, jon, Wc, t?eArb, ro, cnorn, and the rest, have 
a fixed meaning, they should likewise have a fixed spelling : 
If not the learner may, reasonably, suppose a difference in 
spelling, indicates a difference of meaning, while in reality 
there is none. 

Section II. 

HOW EASY IT IS TO LEARN THE SPELLING OF IRISH. 

Thus any person after knowing the grammar, could with 
a little attention spell any word in the language. By practice 
he could in a few days, learn to spell every primitive word that 
would come before him. He could not but perceive that all 
derivative words have certain endings according to the diffe- 
rent parts of speech to which they may belong, or the different 
ideas they express. All these endings — than the spelling of 
which nothing can be simpler — affixed to the root, give 
him the derivative word or words spelled correctly. For 
instance nouns denoting an agent or employe end generally in 
Ajne, or ujjtc ; A|6e or ujbe; oj|t ; ac; ex. from reAl.3, to 
hunt, reAl5Aine, a hunter ; is formed ; from flat), safe, 
fl&ou] 3, save ; rl&ijujjceoift, Saviour ; and the employment 
or occupation is expressed by the termination acc, as feat- 
3AjfteAcc, hunting. 

Adjectives end in ac, atijaiI* tuati j or begin with ]oi), f6, 
bd, &c. &c, verbs terminate with i^jit), u^n?, \rx) or ajtt) for 
the first person indicative ; a6, eA&, or 115A& for the infinitive 
and participle. 

In spelling, attention is paid also to the rule, " slender with 
slender and broad with broad,*' as in the word flAnuj5ce6|ri, 
we find e put before 6 in the last syllabic, because the 
last vowel in the preceding syllable is slender. 

If the word to be spelled be compound, it is known at once, 
by knowing the primitives of which it is composed. 

An Example. — Showing at one view the number of words 
that can be formed from a single root of one syllable. 

From Nouns. 

3|tAb, love ; Aorj-jriab, c&Ab-j|iAb, cAorb-^ftAb, bjl-^jtAb, 
biAn-3ftAb, ori-stiab, tdaoc-5|iA&, m^Aji-jriAb, njio-jriAb, 
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♦t)o|t-jtta6, feAirjjt&b, reATic-jft^b, r|on-3fia6, ccAf-stUb, 

3t»^6uf3re6||t, (from 3tiAbuj3 love thou)) cAon)-3|t^8u|j- 
ce6||t, b|Ai)-5|tA6u]3ce6j|t, &c. jrjoft-3jtabu]3ce6ift, cjfi- 

Adjectives. 

b|Ai)-3|iA8A6, tfop- 371*6*6, &c. &c. qji-3fiabAC. 
3l^^8rbA|t, Ar>-3ft&6»bAjt, &c. &c, as before. 
TSpb&iVAii&cz, fondness, lovingness. 

3|t^6u]3ce, beloved; An-3fia6uj§ce, 1003^6^3^, bo- 
SrAbutjfe, r o-5Ti*8ui3ce, &c. 

5|t^bAri)Ail, loveable ; Ai)-^a8ATt)A^l, &c. 

5lta6u[5|rt), with all its tenses and persons, and the tenses 
and persons of its compound forms ; 311*6113*6, loving. 

Section III. 

OF WHITING. 

To write Greek in the characters of any foreign language is 
to destroy half its worth. It becomes bound in literal bauds 
that take away all its natural grace and native grandeur. 
True ; Greece has never really suffered the disgrace of having 
her national language thus paraded in alien costume. Ireland 
has. Her written language has been tortured into a thousand 
ignoble shapes, which have made it appear to the eyes of some 
the pencilled jargon of slaves. It is to be hoped there will 
be no more of this. It has been too long practised More 
full of aspirates than the Greek, the Irish language has been 
unmercifully mangled in endeavouring to make it look neat 
in its foreign anti-national dress. English letters and English 
accent, however grand they may appear to some, are, to say 
the least, quite uncellic, and therefore most unfit to display 
the natural grace and energy of the Irish language. Hence 
no Irishman ought to write his native tongue in any other 
than in Irish or Celtic characters. 
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How then, it will be asked, are these characters written ? 
I shall show (see front page) the manner in which 
Irish chirography is now practised. If the language revive, 
tbis form of writing will, it is probable, become more 
improved. Even as it is presently written, a person could, 
by practice, learn to write it as quickly as he would the 
Roman style of penmanship. The Irish characters do not 
differ much in shape from the German : — And the Germans 
have, in one century, made their language the admiration of 
Europe. 

In some of the written and printed books, a few inaccuracies 
occur which it would be well to avoid. 

When a preposition, — such as Ai), — goes before a noun in 
Irish, it is not right to join, as some writers do, the preposition 
and the noun, so as to form of both but one written word : 
Ex ' a n-boficAbAf/ in darkness, (1st c. 1st Book of the Irish 
Imitation) j the preposition Aij going before boncAbAf is 
incorporated with it ; and the young learner looks in vain into 
an Irish Dictionary to find the word. 

Again, when the aspirate ' \) precedes a word beginuing 
with a vowel, it should not be joined to the initial of that 
word. We find also the V of the possessive pronouus too, 
bo, dropped when going before a word beginning with a vowel, 
and the bereft consonant m, or b, united with the first letter 
of that word, without as much as an apostrophe (') to mark 
the omission of the V ; nay, more, the b is often changed into 
c, a letter of the same orgau, Ex. bo abato* thy soul, by 
dropping the 'o,' b'AijATO, and by changing b into c and drop- 
ping the apostrophe, cai}ato. Now, no person who had not 
beforehand been well acquainted with the language, could ever 
make out what cat) An? meant. And to what is all this owing ? 
To a want of proper attention in writing the language. In 
fact whenever a word is elided, eclipsed or aspirated, the 
change should be denoted by its proper sign, and not thus be 
putting unnecessary difficulties in the way of those who wish 
to advance in the paths of Celtic literature. 

CONTRACTIONS. 

In printed Irish books some contractions occur, such as the 
following & aw, — even in Latin we often find an horizontal 
stroke of this kind, placed over a letter used for to or for n, — 
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4=Aft, J|=A1Tt, 1=A3ur, f=ACC, e=e*, 5=30, S= 
3=3*01* 5= 3^ f)=W, TT , =T t T t ^ §=6*, .l.neAboi), 
&c, ic=&c, fl=ffj >r=u|. 

pronoonced 
as if written 

Id like the sound of 11 ; as, colt)*, of the body, colU 
bl „ 11 „ cobUb, sleep, colUb 

bt) „ „ ce*bi)&, the same, ceAi)i)A 

i)b „ i)i) „ bAonbA, human, bAogi)A 

Yet iu compound words, when the first part of the com- 
pound ends with X)-, while the second part commences with b; 
the x) y b, retain, each, its own full sound ; ex. loo-bub ; 

C6Af)-bAT)A. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology, as a division of Grammar, shows the correct re- 
lation of words in the same language with one another. 

All words can be classed under nine heads, called parts of 
speech, namely : the Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, 
Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Chapter I. 
The Article and Noun. 
Section I. 

THE ARTICLE,— HOW IT AFFECTS THE NOUN. 

The article, — so called, because it adheres to the noun, — 
always precedes it, showing its gender and number. There is 
only one article in Irish, the definite, and it is thus declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Masc. & Tern. 

Norn. ao, the an. tja. 

Gen. au, of the tja. tja. 

Dat. & f (bo) 'n, to the (bo) 'n. bo, or) 

Ab. \ (6) \from the (6) V 6 / v *" 

Ac. at), the at;. tja. 

Thus we see the art., in the singular number, is the same 
in all the cases, except the genitive feminine ; and that, in the 
plural, the art. both in the masc. and fern, is the same. 

That desire for euphony, so to speak, which all langu- 
ages possess in a greater or less degree, causes the %' or vowel 
of the art. in the singular number, to be, sometimes, elided 
when preceded by a preposition ending with a vowel : as 6 
An, is written 6'n. This omission should always be denoted 
by an apostrophe, (' ). 

Those initial changes, which, the noun, when declined with 
the article undergoes, have already been noticed under the 
heads — " eclipsis and aspirations." 

Yet it may be well, here, for the learner's advantage, to give 
a very brief summary of those changes which the article 
causes in the initial of all kinds of nouns, when governed, and 
when not governed by a preposition. 
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Firstly — When not governed by a preposition, then the 
first letter of the noun is either a consonant or a vowel. 
If a consonant ; it is one of the three iramutables, I, n, jt, or 
one of the remaining nine consonants, called mutahles. If one 
of the three, I, n, ri, then no change takes place by prefixing 
the article ; but if the initial letter be any other than I, ry, ft, 
then a change takes place ; yet in different cases according to 
the gender and number of the noun ; for, if the noun be mascn- 
line, it becomes, on the article being prefixed, affected in the 
genitive case singular by the aspirate. Ex. a?) p jft, of the man ; 
Gen. Sing.; if feminine, in the nominative and accusative sing- 
ular. Ex. ao beat), the woman. 

Exceptions: 1. In the sing, number, nouns that begin with 
b or c (see exceptions to Rule 2, for aspiration.) 

2. Nouns whose initial letter is r, take in these very same 
cases in which aspiration would be produced, eclipsis in its 
stead by prefixing z, as Nona. at> c-rn<x]b (f) ; Acc. brqr j*6 

c-|*Iac (f) ; leAOAfi An c-r^Ainc (Gen). 

3. — "When governed by a preposition then iustead 
of aspiration, the noun, no matter what be its gender, 
suffers Eclipsis, if its iuitial letter be of the eclipsible class. S in 
this instance forms no exception at all ; as lejf An b-feAn, o'n 
c-fjiAjb, lejp aij c-rlA]c: But band c do; as, ai) rAoborrjAn* 

4. — If the noun begin with a vowel, and the article 
be prefixed ; the noun, if masculine, takes in the Norn. 
and Acc, Sing, a c before it, as An c-ACAj|t; if feminine, it 
has no letter before it, but takes the aspirate, \), in the genitive, 
as, bAOjr b-6|3c, the folly of youth. 

In the plural, the genitive case only of all eclipsible nouns 
is eclipsed. And those that have a vowel as the initial letter 
take n ; in the other cases take b after ija. 

O'Donovan says (Irish Grammar, page 65), " that in every 
situation where an initial consonant is eclipsed an initial vowel 
lakes \), as Aft n-AnAi;,0«r Lread" Yet, as the same author, him- 
elf, observes in page 115 of the same Grammar ; " when the 
noun begins with a vowel, and is preceded by a preposition with 
the article, the n is not prefixed to the noun, because the o of the 
article is enough to answer the sound," as, lejr ao AjtAn. 

Section II. 

. Nouns :— Gknuek, Rules for knowing thk gender of 

ALL KINDS OF IttTSH NOUNS. 

Noun, from the Latin word * Women/ is the name of any 
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thing that exists, or may be conceived to exist. Nouns are 
distinguished by gender, number, case, person. 

Gender. 

Like the French and Italian, the Irish language admits but 
two senders, the masculine and feminine.* All animate and 
inanimate things are classed under either one or other of 
these two. Hence gender is not always a sure sign of sex. 

Rules for distinguishing the gender of Nouns. 

1. As a general rule, however, it may be admitted, that 
when speaking of animate things, names denoting males are 
masculine ; names denotingyfeata/**, feminine. There is au 
exception given by Rev. Paul O'Brien, which I find copied 
and approved by O'Donovan : " CAilfa, a girl" says he, " is 
masculine." Well, taking Hugh Boy M'Curtin's sixth rule, 
for finding out the gender of Irish nouns, — that those which 
agree with the pronoun 6 (he) are mas., those with ) (she) are 
fern, — as the test on Ihis occasion for proving the gender of 
the noun ' c&]l)v;' or taking the rule of common sense, we 
cannot but find that the noun is of the fem. gender. Who 
ever heard this form of expression " ]y bjteAj aw ca]1)x) £,"t 
Re is a fine girl? In this form at least, ' CAiljn' claims the 
gender peculiar to that sex to which the person denoted by the 
word lays claim. 

2. The names of offices, employments, &c. peculiar to men 
are mas., as ') c 'uAr3Alc6]n, a Redeemer ; cU^uie, a coward ; 
it)Aoac, a monk; TjAbuise, a thief ; j^le, a poet', ceoljtA]8e, 
a syngsler. Hence almost all nouns ending in ojfi, Ajrie, 
ac, A]6e, ojbe, u]6e, ujje and a]6, are of the mas. gender. 

• " In omnibus Unguis Celticis," says Zeuss, in his Grammatica 
Celtica, (Vol. I., p. 228, 1st Ed., published at Leipsic 1853)— 
" bodiernis nonnisi duo nominis genera distinguuntur genus mascu- 
linum and femininum, sed patet e vetustis nostris glossis Uibernicis, 
et e pronominis demonstrativi Cambrici formis, fuisse, ut in omnibus 
aliis liriguis hujus affinitutis, etiam in vetere Celtica, tri a genera, non 
solum pronominum sed etiam substantivorum et adjectivorum, et 
deleto serius discrimine grammaticali inter masculinum et neutrum 
commicta esse hsec duo genera in unum, eodem modo ut in lingua 
hodierna Gallica-romana." 

t See Syntax, Rule 30, for the reason that b, in the word bne&5 . 
in the above sentence is not aspirated. 
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3. Id general, all nouns, whether primitive, derivative, or 
abstract, that have the last vowel in the final syllable broad 
are mas., as c*r an, a path ; b&fib, a poet ; ron*f, happiness ; 
cfteibjori), faith. 

Exceptions. — Some monosyllables whose last vowel, though 
broad, is sounded curtly. Ex. pi*t), pain f. ; 5ft|Ai) f., the 
sun ; ucc f., the breast ; cor f. 9 foot; lari) f., a hand. 

4. All verbal Nouns without exception are of the masculine 
gender. 



1. Besides the names of all of the female sex, we have in Irish 
the names of rivers, countries, diseases, for the greater part 
feminine. 

2. Those names too that suggest ideas of tenderness, endear- 
ment, youthful innocence, &c, are fern. Hence all nouns 
that end in 03 (young ) are of that gender. 

3. Nouns ending in acc, Acb, as r Aojtf ^cz, freedom ; and 
abstract nouns formed from the genit. of adjectives, as ^X^jiye, 
clearness, brightness, are fern. 80 are almost all nouns that 
end with a consonant which is immediately preceded by one of 
the short vowels — ] for instance, — as l&rAjn, a fame, a fash ; 
lujb, an herb ; fp^^t, the sky. 

4. Diminutives in ]ry are found to be of the gender of those 
nouns from which they are derived. Ex. cnoc m., a hill ; 
cnoc&n m., a hillock ; coojcjn, a very little hill, mas : — Deri- 
vatives in ]i) give the idea of great diminutiveness, as leAb&ft, 
a book ; leADAji&n, a small book ; le^b^^n, a very small 
booh 

Section III. 

Number, — case. 

All nouns are either of the singular or plural number. A 
noun is of the singular number if it denote one; plural if 
more than one object. 

Case. 

From the Latin " cadere," to fall, to terminate, is a certain 
change which nouns undergo, to show the relation in which 
they stand. 
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1 retain the number of cases usually employed in the declension 
of Latin nouns, — still, however, using for the Dative and Ablative 
— which are always the same in the singular as well as in the plural 
number — only one form. We have no more right to call, in Irish 
Grammar, the Dat. and Ab. by the name " prepositional case," than 
writers of English, French, or German grammar, have to call, in 
the grammar of the languages which they respectively treat, — the 
Dat. and Ab. the " prepositional case." Yet they have not — at 
least in any of the school grammars commonly in use — yet adopted 
this name. Hence it is, to say the least of it, rather novel. 

The name Dat. or Ab. case seems, too, more preferable than that 
of " Dat." alone, — though, perhaps, often, for brevity's sake, the 
word Ablative may be omitted — because the number of Ablative' 
governing prepositions is certainly, by far, much greater than those 
which govern the Dative, if we confine ourselves simply to the 
meaning of that term. 

The Nom. and Accusative, also, of nouns are alike, yet I have 
not placed both together under one form, as it is enough to notice 
beforehand this similarity. 

Chapter II. 

Declensions. 

Section I. 

THEIR NUMBER ATTENUATION J WHAT IT 18.* 

The number of Declensions adopted by Jris/i Grammarians 
was, till lately, quite unsettled: the different authors who 



* A word or two on what is called by Grammarians (see Haliday, 
p. 22, and O'Donovan, Irish Grammar, p. 78) "attenuating" and 
f * making broad," called in Irish caoIu5a& A5ur leAcntijAb, which 
comes in very much in the declining of Irish nouns. CaoIu5a&, or 
attenuating, is nothing more than annexing a slender vowel, j, to the 
last broad vowel in the final syllable ; and making broad. leA£nu5A&, 
is the omitting of this Jinal slender vowel, or, in other words, having 
the last vowel in the last syllable one of the three broad vowels, a, o, 
or u. This is manifest to any one who casts his eye over the follow- 
ing table for "making slender" and "making broad," which is 
usually given by writers of Irish Grammar. 



Attenuation. Making broad. 



A 


is changed into aj 


and conversely 


A] into a 


AO 


M 


„ AO] 


»» 


AOf 


„ AO 


eA 


»• 


„ e?, and irreg. into j „ 


e?, or | 


» eA 


GO 


»» 


„ CO] 


« 


eoj 


eo 


10 


»» 




ii 


w 


tt »» 


JA 


»» 


„ ei, or ]&] 


" 


1*1 


?A 


1U 


'» 


» 1U| 


>» 


W 


fu 


0 


»» 


„ O] 


»» 


o? 


o 


u 


" 


„ U| 


•» 


u? 


„ u 


UA 


»» 






UA] 


UA 
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■ treated the subject adopted different systems, according as they 
thought they could best show the peculiar changes of all classes 
of Irish nouns. Haliday adopts 7 ; Connellan 6 ; Neilson 4 ; 
O'Kearney — in his MS. copy of Irish Grammar, now in the 
Hudson Collection of MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy — 4>. 
The system adopted by O'Kearney is substantially the same 
as that adopted oy O'Donovan ; and so is, with very little dif- 
ference, that adopted by Connellan the same as that of both ; 
the one, as Connellan, embracing under the heading of a sixth 
declension, nouns that have by O'Donovan been classed as ex- 
ceptions to the third ; and CTKeamey classes under one de- 
clension, nouns which O'Donovan places under two. 

I have adopted the number and order of declensions as laid 
down by O'Donovan : first, because I consider his the most 
philosophically correct ; and secondly, in order to establish a 
fixed number of declensions in the language, treated iu a re- 
gular way, and not to have Irish Grammar a fickle unsettled 
thing. 

Section II. 

FIRST DECLENSION RULES. 

The first Declension comprises all nouns that, in the nomi- 
native singular, have, before the final consonant or consonants, 
the last vowel broad— (i.e., a, o, or u). This vowel is called 
the " characteristic/' as it shows, generally speaking, the de- 
clension as well as the gender, which are a sufficient index of 
the character or nature of the noun. 

Hence all nouns of this declension are masculine. (See Rule 
3, for knowing the Gender of abstract nouns). They take, 
in the genitive case singular, after the characteristic, another 
vowel, |, the insertion of which produces what is called by 



Any of the liquids connected with a mute or another liquid in the 
same, or succeeding syllable, requires, in order to prevent hiatus, the 
sounding of a short vowel to connect itself and the mutes. This is a 
general rule. Hence there is no use giving a list of all such liquids 
and mutes. They arc called by Grammarians " non coalescing letters" 
as lb, I5, Tib in bonb, &c. &c. Hence, too, when a short vowel comes 
between a mute and liquid or two liquids, it is, for brevity of expression 
thrown out, and the noun or word suffers syncope, as in caca|ia c > gen. 
of cAcajn; throw out the a between the c and t», and we have caciiac ; 
so seawiwl, gen. seAOAfijAU, by syncope seAijAiijU. 
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Irish Grammarians "attenuation/' on account of the slender 
sound thus given to the final syllable of the word. 

Examples : bocc*T>, a poor person ; Ait)Ab*n, a simpleton ; 
tttaticac, a rider j bdtib, a table. 

Ex. 1st.— Boccatt. 

Singular. 



Dat. *> (bd) 
(6) 



Nominative, at) bocc&rj 
Genitive, at? oocca|t> 
Dative, 7 (b6) , , . 
Ablative, 5 (6) V n>-boccAD 

Accusative, at) boccATi 
Vocative, a doccAiti 

Example of a word beginning with a vowel, showing the 
initial changes which a noun (mas.) of that class undergoes 
through the different cases. 

21ttja&Ai). 



Nom. 
Gen. 

it. *> 
Ab. J 
Acc. 
Voc. 



Plural. 
tta boccATT) 
tja Tt)-bocxAT) 

boccArjAib 

T)A bOCCA|T) 
AboCCAflA 



Singular. 
Nom. At) c-AniAbAo 
Gen. ah AnjAbAiT) 
D. or Ab. bo 'n AtuAbAn 

ACC. AT) C-ATtlAbAt) 

VOC. A AttJAbAJT) 



Plural. 
T)A b-Art)AbA|T) 

T)A T>-ATT)AbAf> 

bo ha b-AH)AbAi)Aib 

t)A b-AIt)AbA|11 
A ATT)AbAT)A 



Simple Forms. — without the article. 



2t)A]lCAC. 



Singular, 

Nom. ItJATtCAC. 

Gen. ti)AticAi3. 
Dat. ft)A|tCAc. 

ACC. TTJAftCAC. 

Voc. riiAjtcAi,5 



Plural. 
ii)A|iCAi3e. 

TTIATICAC. 

niA|tcAi3ib. 

TT)A|tCA]je. 



B6ftb. 
Singular. 
Nom. boftb. 
Gen. bo ] fib. 
Dat. bojtb. 
Acc. boftb. 
Voc. bojfib 



Plural. 
boiTib. 
bo jib. 
bo]tbA|b. 
bo|]tb. 
bottbA. 



TT)A|tCACA. 

Under these four examples, all the various kinds of nouns 
belonging to this declension may be classed. 

From them we perceive the Nominative and Accusative with 
the Dative and Ablative Singular, end in the same form ; the 
Gen. and Voc.Singular with the Nom. and Ac. Plural,are almost 
always alike. I say, almost always, as nouns ending in ac 
make the Gen. and Voc. Sing, in Ajj, and the Nom. and Acc. 
Plural, in ATje. Hence by knowing the Nom. Gen. and Dat. 
we know the rest. 

PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CASES IN 
NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Singular is formed from the Nora. Siug. by 
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" attenuation" i. e. by adding j to the final vowel of the last 
syllable, as N. bocc&iij, G. bocc&jn. But nouns ending in a£ 
change c into 3, a letter of the same organ, after attenuation ; as 
ti?ahcaj5 gen. of m<xjtc<xc. 

The Dat. sing, is like the nominative : the initial changes 
which the noun undergoes, have been accounted for under the 
heading— 'Aspiration and Eclip-ris. B, for example, the initial 
of bocc&n, is in the Dat. and Ab. sing, eclipsed by rn, a letter 
of the same organic sound, — because the word of which it is 
the initial, is preceded by the article and preposition. T, pre- 
cedes Art)Ab&r), in the nom. case sing. ; because the noun is 
mas. and preceded by the article. T^, is very likely, placed here 
for euphony — just as we find it in the French " a-t-il." 

The Vocative singular, must have the attenuated form. 
Hence if the word have it not originally, it must in the voca- 
tive receive attenuation ; if it have ; it retains it. Hence in 
the first declension, we find the Vocative singular like the 
Genitive, while in the second, we shall find it, most generally, 
like the Nominative. 

The Nominative plural is like the Genitive singular : — The 
Genitive plural like the Nominative singular, except that when 
the art. is expressed, the initial letter is eclipsed, if capable of 
eclipsis. But from the 3rd. example (page 28,) we find, the 
Nominative plural of nouns that end in ac, is formed from the 
Genitive singular by adding e. 

As a general Rule : — The Dative plural is formed, not only 
in this, but also in the other declensions from the Nominative 
plural, whenever the latter is unlike the Genitive sing., but 
when like it, then the Dat. plural is, generally speaking, formed 
from the Nom. sing, by adding *jb. 

The Irish speaking people would consider it affectation in a 
person if he were to pronounce this last syllable in the dative 
plural. It is not however, inelegant to do so ; nay, it is sometimes 
so spoken, just now, in many parts of the country. The termination 
is, always retained in the written language. 

From the fourth example we perceive that, words of one 
syllable, in which the final broad vowel is sounded long, are 
masculine, and of the first declension. There are however ex- 
ceptions to this, as Uri?, a handy which is fern, and of the 
second. 

The characteristic mark of this declension, as has been, 
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already, noticed, is the taking, in the genitive of j, after the 
final broad vowel. Now some words of one syllable, however, 
appear exceptions to this rule : for, though of the first declen- 
sion, they assume quite a different form, in the genitive, from 
other nouns of the same declension. Nevertheless, the rule is 
still true, of them also ; for instance, ceAjtc. justice ; should, 
properly speaking, in the genitive, form ceA]|tc, but it is found 
to be cejftc and q|tc : — now the j, which it gets by attenuation 
must, in order to show the case in which it is, be freely sounded; 
and this sounding of the j, assumes such a dominant influence 
over the other two accompanying vowels, that the value either 
of one, or of both is, entirely, lost to the ear. Hence, then 
for the sake of brevity, it has been written cejnr, or cfjtt 
since the sound is still the same as if written ceAjfic. 

Hence then monosyllables of the first declension, spelled 
with the diphthongs eA, or eu, change eu, or oa, (when the 
ft is accented,) — into e| in the genitive ; when short, or un- 
accented, into, ej and sometimes into \ alone, as bah, a bird ; 
Gen. fe|n ; peuft, grass ; Gen. jreifi ; i?eul, a cloud ; Gen. nfcjl ; 
ijeAftc, strength : Gen. ne^tc, or i^fic ; jreAfi, a man ; Gen. 
jrjft ; ceAfj, ahead; Gen. cjf) ; peAt), a pen; Gen. p|i). 

Ced, a fog, makes cede in the Gen. 3le6, noise ; ; 
i)eAC, an individual, is indeclinable. 

Hence, also, monosyllables spelled in the nominative sin- 
gular with ja, jo, make the genitive in e|, ex., jAr3, a fish, 
gen. sing., ejfs; r\o\,seed or tribe, gen. sing. f\l; iijac a 
son; makes ro]c, and conp, a body; cujnp in the gen. case 
singular. 

Most of these monosyllables form the nominative plural 
regularly ; but there are a few that take an increase of a or 
ca, ex. -fjol, nom. plural, t*]oIa j peAfj, a pen, plural peAijA; 
ijeul, a cloud, nom. plural neulcA. A few dissyllables form 
the nominative plural in this manner, and besides suffer con- 
traction, whenever a vowel comes between any of the liquids 
l> it)» Vi p> and a mute, or between two liquids, as leAb-Aft, 
a booh; gen. leAb-Ajtt, nom. plural leADAfiA, and by syncope 
leAbnA — the vowel a between b and ft being left out : so 
ubAll, an apple, nom. plural uBaIa, by syncope ubtA ; bofiuf, 
a door, gen. sing, bojtujr, plural, boj|tfe ; caIahj of the first 
and fifth declension, makes caIaito and cAlrijAO in the gen. 
sing., and caIca in the nom, plural. 
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Section III. 

SECOND DECLENSION. HOW THE CASES ARE FORMED. 

Contains nearly all the feminine nouns in the language. 
Hence, proper names of women; names of creatures of 
the female sex ; names of countries, rivers, trees ; all nouns 
in 63, most of those nouns that have } in the nominative 
case singular before the final consonant or consonants, are 
of this declension. 

It is distinguished by its taking in the genitive case 
singular an increase of e, called, because e is a slender vowel, 
the slender increase. 

Examples — pe^rx, f, a worm ; s^npeAc, f, a yeung grown 
up girl; feAnjnd5, shamrock. 

Singular Plural 
Nom. ao pejre. Nom. da pejree 
Gen. ha peffxe Gen. 0* b-pejrc 

Acc. ao pejjx Acc. 0* p6lf ce 
Voc. a p&tfc Voc. a pei fee 

'5&WTe*c i A young grown up girl. 
Nom. An 5&iP|*eAc Nom. o* 3&ififeACA 
Gen. i)A 3*iT»rl3 e Gen. V* V3^]}}V eA ^ 

Ab!' 1} '» ^wnS Ab!' 6° \ v * 3^mreACA 1 b 
Acc. ao 5AififeAc Acc. ija 3AiftfeACA 
Yoc. A^AjnriS Voc. A5A]nreACA 
SeArn|t63, Shamrock. 
Singular Plural 
Nom. ao c-feATt)ti63 Nom. o* reArt>nd3A 
Gen. t?A reArt7|t6|5e Gen. 0* fCAroftd5 
Dat. bo ) , * Dat. bo ~) u 

Ab. (oJP'-^I 10 ^ Ab. (6) J reAmpo3A!b 

Acc. ao z-f eAm|to5 Acc. 0* reAiot*63A 
Voc. a feAn)|t6]3 Voc. a ^eAton^A 

By these examples we find the genitive takes an increase of 
e, and, to conform to the rule " slender with slender," &c, a 
slender vowel 1 is, if required, made to go immediately before 
it in the preceding syllable. Hence, 63 is, as we see above, 
changed into 0136, ac into A^e, and eAC into 156, in the 
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genitive singular. Hence! monosyllables, as fUc, a rod; 
l&ri), a hand ; become in the genitive singular, f lAjce, of a 
rod ; Ujibe, of a hand { having ] inserted before the final 
consonant which precedes the increase. Those nouns that 
have ] as the characteristic, take only e, as, b&jrn, gen* bfejrne ; 

Suajtt), gen. jruA|rt?e ; cjfi, gen. cjjte. By observing how the 
eclension is gone through, the cases that are alike can easily 
be known. 

The dative and ablative singular, are formed from the geni- 
tive by dropping the increase, as bo'u c-feArt)|t6|3 ; by 
dropping e from the genitive reArnfidf3e, we have feATnndj3. 

The vocative must have attenuation. Hence, it is formed 
from the genitive by dropping e. 

Nominative plural — General rule — First — Those nouns 
that have ] as the characteristic, form the nominative plural 
like the genitive singular, as fCA0|c, f, a fight of birds, gen. 
sing, rxAOjce, nom. plural, rxAojce. 

There are two other forms which some nouns of this declen- 
sion often assume, viz. : ai)a and aca. 

Nom, Singular. Genitive. Nom. Plural. 
cujr, f, a case ; cu]re cujreAijA. 

bib, f, breast, thenipple ; bjbe bj beAi)A. 

« pir. Pir* j>ire*9A. 

SKn tf S] throat; rcoise rco|5eA^A. 

So nouns ending in ejn? have only this form, 
as Ifefro, f, a leap ; plural lejrneAijA 

f clAjf , f, a sand-pit ; clAjfe, clAjfeACA. 
ex. of noon* of cIuaiu,* f, a meadow, or bog island; 

the second de- I cluAIQe, cluAineACA: 

clenslon that form < A 



Ex. of nouns of 
the second de- 



the nom. plural j and ClUA^ttCe. 

in aca j bA]|tc, f, a clod; bAjftce, bAjnreACA. 

L f C|tA]c, f, a scraw ; r cftAjce, f cftAjceACA. 

Secondly : — Those nouns of this declension that have the 
characteristic vowel, broad (viz. : a, o, or u), form the nom- 
inative plural from the nominative singular by taking a broad 
increase, as : — 



* I find in page 99 of O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, cluAjn given 
down as belonging to the third declension. It appears to belong 
more properly to the second, and I have found it so on making 
reference to other authorities. 
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fO^eAt), a daughter, nom. plural jn$eAi)A 
peacds, a pea-hen, „ peAcd3A 

3Af fireAc, a yottw^ girl, „ 5*1 nreACA 
cor, foot, „ coy a 

cjofi, comb, „ qojtA 

so c||t, though having the characteristic slender, makes qoncA 
in the nom. plural. Many also take in the plural the form 
aca, as flAc, a rod; pIacaca, &c. 

The Genitive plural is like the nominative singular. It has 
very commonly the final vowel in the last syllable, broad. 
Hence, if the nominative singular have the characteristic 
slender, it is omitted where it can, in order to form the geni- 
tive plural, as fmAjrn, a sound; genitive plural, da b-puAm. 
Hence, too, those nouns that form the nominative plural, in 
eAijA, form the genitive plural from it by dropping the final a; 
as, nominative plural, t)A te|roeAf)A; genitive plural, ija 
le-jmeAi). This formation of the genitive plural is not much 
minded by modern writers of the Irish language. 

There are a few monosyllables spelled with eA, eu, or ja, 
which, in forming the genitive singular, they change into cj, 
in conformity with what has been said in the preceding section, 
on these same diphthongs; but they form the nominative 
plural regularly — Examples : — 

cfieAf, f, battle, gen sing. cnejre, nom. plu. cneArA. 
3T*W> f, the sun, „ spejije, „ swat^a. 

cjqoc, f, end, „ cjtjce, „ cuioca. 

ceAjtc, f, hen, „ cejnee or qnce,, ceAftcA. 

Section IV. 

THIRD declension: how the cases of its nouns are formed. 

To the third declension belong all nouns in 6|jt, ajI, Ajft, 
acc, and all verbal nouns without exception. This declension 
is known by its taking a broad increase (a). 

Examples — SUu)ui3ced|tt, Saviour; CAjljSeAcc, virtue 
rnolAb, praise. 

Note — The learner should not store his memory with all these rules 
and their exceptions: better is it, by far, to learn the leading 
portions, the declensions of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, &c. ; 
and then after thus knowing something of the grammar to see what 
are exceptions to the broad, plain features of the language ; to learn 
why and when they become exceptions. 
3 
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Example of Nouns ending in djft. 

SUu3U|3ce6|ft, a Saviour. 

Singular. Plural. 

Worn. AtjSUuuijceoift, Nom. da SlAijuijceoimfce, 
The Saviour. the Saviours. 

Gen. An SUiju^ceoitA. Gen. i?a Sl&tjujjceojtt, or 

SIai)uj5c6|iac. 

AM.' ni'" '-Sl*OU,5ce6 m . ^HI"* Sl^«,3«6 m ,b 

Acc. ad SlaT)ui3ce6]it. Acc. da SUtjuijceont^e. 

Voc. a SUi?ui3ce6iTi. Voc. a SlADui3ceoini&e. 

Example of Feminine Nouns ending in acc. 

CAjl]6eACC, virtue. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ad cAil'i&eACc. Nom. t)A ca^oeAccA. 

Gen. tja CA]li6eACCA. Gen. d* 3-cA|li'&eAcc. 

Ab° r {*} '« 3-c*lH6«*cr. { b °} s-c^M&eAcc^b. 
Acc. ad cAfl&eAcc. Acc. i;a cA^ljbeAccA. 

VOC. A CAllj&eACC. VOC. A CAllj&ftACCA. 

Example of Verbal Nouns, (without the article.) 

tuoIa&, praise. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. idoU6. TX)o\z^praues. 

Gen. idoIca. njoUb. 

Dat. idoU6. tnolcAib. 

Acc. rpoUb. tdoIca. 

Voc. ti)oU6. ")oIca. 

By these examples we perceive all the cases of the singular 
number are alike, except the gen.— In the plur. the Nom. Acc. 
and Voc. are the same ; the Dat. and Ab. are, as in every other 
declension, alike, and formed from the Nom. plural. 

Most nouns terminating in acc, that express an abstract 
idea, have, as in all other languages, no plural : but a few, 
such as idaIIacc, a curse ; cA^&eAcc, virtue ; admit a plural. 
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By the Gen. Sing, we know the declension to which a noun 
belongs. A broad increase is the distinguishing mark of the 
third declension. Hence (a) is added to the nora. to form the 
genitive, as cAjlj&eAcc, Norn. cAjlj&eAccA, Gen. If the last 
vowel in the final syllable be j, it is dropped in accordance 
with the rule : "slender witli slender, and broad with broad," 
and a added, to form the Gen. Ex. SUnu^ceoiTt, N. Sla- 
tnjjTjceofiA, G. ; bljA&Ajn, N, a year ; blj a6aha, G. of a year, 

A few nouns of one syllable, spelled with the diphthong )o, in 
the Norn., take eA in the Gen. sing. Ex. bjoc, life ; gen. 
beACA, of life ; pioj*, knowledge ; gen. f ear a, of knowledge. 
*Co]l, the will, makes coIa in the gen.; fujl, blood; gen. 
frolA ; tnujri, the sea \ gen. rnAftA. 

Other nouns classed by some grammarians under a separate 
declension make the Gen. sing, terminate in ac 1 . They are 
not many : hence it is not necessary that they should consti- 
tute a separate declension. Ex. cACAjjt, a city ; gen. cacauac, 
and by syncope cAcnAC, Dat. caca^i; So, caoua, a sheep ; 
caojiac, in the gen. ; CAOftAjs, Dat , &c. : con6|ij, a crown ; 
gen. con6nAC ; and by syncope cuouac, Dat. con6/t> and 
cfiojn, &c. 

All verbal nouns that end in a8, ca8, u£a6, form the gen. 
sing, like the past part of the verb, from which they are formed: 
Ex. twoIa6, praise ; gen. roolcA, of praise. Now njolcA is also 
the past part of the verb, rnoUfc, to praise; rjncAb, stretching, 
gen. fjnee; and fjnee, is the past participle : so, rlAt>u5A&, 
salvation, gen. i*lAi)uj3ce,=past part., iij]D|u5a6, an explana- 
tion, gen. n)in|5ce=past part, in form. 



1 Nicholas O'Kearney, a most distinguished Irish scholar, is of 
opinion, from his very great knowledge of ancient and modern Irish, 
that those nouns ending in the nominative in in, formed originally, 
the Genitive, by taking simply, a broad or slender increase, and not 
the modern ending ac: v. g, UrA|n> « flame ; formed the Genitive, 
' Ur&nie, and not UfAnAc, — contractedly UfnAc ; so bAjn, the oak ; 
bAftA and not &ahac. This appears very naturally, from the rules of 
analogy, to have been the case — yet it is further shown by him, from 
the fact that bAjn, in the compound word which designates the famous 
county of the Curragh, makes the Gen. not uauac, but &aua, as 
C|ll.&AitA=Kildare. Hence as the Gen. ending AttA, in the compound 
form, is handed down since that cill, or church was first founded, 
t>AUA, and not &AnAC appears to have been the original Genitive. 
If then this simple form of the Gen. in nouns of this class, were 
adopted, it would render more uniform, and therefore more easy, 
the third declension. 
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As by syncope the vowel that comes between the mute and 
liquid, or between two liquids, is taken away, so words thus con- 
tracted are lengthened again by inserting between the same two 
consonants, the vowel omitted, a or any other : Ex. a&jia6, 
adoration; gen. AbAncA, of adoration ; cobUb, sleep ; gen. 
cobAlcA, of deep. 

The Rom. plur. — in most nouns of this Declension is like the 
Gen. sing. This is chiefly true of all verbal nouns and of many 
that have endings like them, yet for greater emphasis some 
nouns take an additional syllable, — oa, in forming the plural : 
as, rnuc, a stream ; Gen. Sing. fftocA; Xcm. Plur. rpoi&, 

Or f |lOCAi)A. 

But nouns terminating in 6]\i form the Nom. Plur. from the 
Nom. Sing, by adding ]6e. Those that make the Gen. sing, in 
ac, form the Nom. plural, from that Genitive by adding a, 
Ex. cACAift, Gen. cacjiac, Nom. Plural cacjiaca. 

So acai|x, afather ; which makes the Gen. singular, acama, 
or ACAjt ; and rni\cA|n, a mother ; bnCvcAjn, a brother ; make 
the nom. plur. Ajcue and AjqteACA, Dat. Aicpib, or AjcneA- 
CAib ; roAicne, roAjcneACA, and Dat. ro&icfijb or tt)A|cpeA- 

CAjb, &C. 1 

The Gen. plural must, as I said in treating of it in the second 
Declension, have the final vowel in the last syllable, broad; 
Hence as in that declension so in this, wheuever the plural 
nominative ends in eAtjA the Gen. is formed by dropping the 
final a. 

Hence personals in 6|jt form the Gen. plural in 6jiac, and 
those that in the same Nora, plural end in ze or z), rounden it in 
the Gen into ca8 ; as t;a b-cAjnccAb. 8 Yet the general ten- 
dency of modern usage is to form the Genitive Plural of all 
nouns in Irish like the Nom. Sing. 

A few nouns are of the first and of the third Declensiou : — 
as bftejceAn), a judge ; roAjceAf, goodness, &c. 

Section V. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Comprises nouns that eud in Ajbe, ujbe, Aifte, Jrj, of the 
mas. gender only ; and those terminating in a, o, e, ] of cither 
gender. 

This declension is distinguished by taking no increase in 
the Genitive singular. 

• Donlevy's Catechism, page 92. Third Edition. 
» O'Donovan. 
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Example, T^eAjtgA, 1 Lord. 

Singular. Plural, 

Nona. aij ci3e<xjtijA. Nom. t>* cf3eAnnAj6e, tfta fonfo. 

Gen. ao ci56A|io a. Gen. ha b-q5eAitnA&. 

D. or f bo") , D. or fbo) c fc 

Ab. \ 6/ oc, 5 eA ^-Ab. \ of v * *}&+W*}*\*> 

Acc. Anc^eAntjA. Acc. wa q^eAftnAibe. 

Voc. a cj3eA|ti)A. Voc. a qseAfinAibe. 

In this declension, all the cases in the singular number are 
alike. 

Tn the plural : — general rule. The nominative plural is 
formed by adding j6e to the Nominative singular. Yet if the 
word end with e, in the Nom. singular the vowel e, is omitted 
and j&e added to form the plural v. g. jrA]i)e, ^9 Nom. 
plur. pA|oibe. a 

Monosyllables and dissyllables that end in e, or ] in the 
Nom. sing, form the Nominative plural by changing into ce 
the final e, when the letter preceding it, is a liquid, as : — 

Singular. Plural. 
cejne, cejnce. 
bAjle, bAjlce. 

When, however, the preceding letter is a vowel,, or, gene- 
rally speaking, an aspirated mute, then the Nom. plural is 
formed by aspirating the c, thus assumed before e, Ex : — 

Singular. Plural. 

tAoj, a man of letters. r<\ojce. 
cnoibe, cjiojbce. 
cedlpujbe, ceoljtujbce. 

2ljcne, a commandment ; makes AjceAncA ; buine, a person ; 
bAO|ne. 

The Genitive plural 3 in this declension too, has a broad full 
ending. Hence when the Nom. plural has the termination ce 

1 Spelled according to some cjAtii)A=T»|«»»«$» (Greek,)=Herr, 
(German) : modern spelling has it z^eA\\ijA ; hence I adopt this latter, 
as it is more in use, and more in accordance with the best authorities. 

* This final e, in this and other declensions, is, it may be said, 
quiescent in the plural. Hence it is, as would appear, very properly 
omitted by some writers. 

» O'Donovan. 
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or t\, it is changed, as in the last declension, into ce*6, as r)x 
TO-bAflceA& ; but cejnce makes cefr>eA&, omitting the c. 
Connellan makes the Genitive plural of these nouns, like the 
AW. singular, and perhaps, indeed, it is the belter way as the 
tendency of usage, seems to lead, at present in that way. 

Section VI. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Comprises nouns that end in a, e, Afn, of the feminine 
gender, making the Genitive singular end in At). 

Example, peAtifA, f. a person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn, aij peAUfA. Norn. t>A peArtfAnA. 

Gen. i)A peAnr^t). Gen. ija b-peAnrAo. 

D.or Ibo) » , D. or | bo ) t 

Ab. \ 6 | nb-peA]x r A|n. Ab< j - J da peAn r AW>. 

Acc. at; peAnp*- Acc wa peAnfAtjA. 

VoC. A peAftfA. VoC. A peAflfAUA. 

So are declined ceAcnatpA, f, a quarter', cotnAjtfA, f> <* neigh' 
lour \ cujrle, f, a pulse ; b]le, f, flood ; |ot)3A, f, a nail ; 
plural, iot)5At)A, and by syncope |0i;5t)A ; UnA^A, f, a mar- 
ried couple, &c. 

The Dat. singular is formed from the Gen. sing, by attenu- 
ation, or placing j after a in the last syllable. 

The Nom. plural is formed from the Gen. sing, by adding 
a. The following are exceptions, suaIa, a shoulder ; plural 
75UA]Uc and juAjlleACA ; Iaca, a duck ; Nom. plural lACAjt); 
leACA, a cheek; plural leACAjncACA ; ADA^n, a river ; the correct 
plural of which should be acada, and contractcdly adda, but 
it is written A]bnc ; I suppose because a final has a curt sound 
it was thrown into e, and then ^ placed in the preceding syl- 
lable, according to the rule slender with slender. 

Some proper names are declined after the form of this 
declension : — 

6jjie, Ireland ; 2t)umA, Munster ; 2ilbA, Scotland ; Sac- 
T*]X), England; 2lftA, Aran. 

Section VI I. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIVE DECLENSIONS OF IRISH NOUNS. 

Showing at one view how the Genitive Singular, and the 
Nominative Plural of all kinds of nouns are formed. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 



% before the final consonant of the last syllable is changed 
into a], o into oj, u into uj, in the genitive singular, and 
n ominative plural, as 

Singular, Plural, 

Nom. Gen. Nom, 

3Ab-A|t, m, A]fi, a goat ; 
n>eA&-og, m, o]y, the mean (middle ;) o]i). 

bo|t-ur> m, u|f, a door; u|f. 

ttjajic-ac, m, A^j, a riders Af$e. 

Exceptions : leAbAjt, m, Ajit, a book tia. 

ub-Al, m, A^l, an apple ; Ia., &c. , 

SECOND DECLENSION COMPRISES TWO CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

First — These that have in the nominative case singular, 
the last vowel in the final syllable slender, as 

&ujt, f. \e, an element ; le. 

p&lfc, f. e, a worm, a beast; e. 
But p|S-it), f. -\x)e, by syncope, r)&, a penny ; ijeACA, fyc. 
And bejl, f. bejlle, a lathe ; leApA. 

So U]rt), f. a leap ; \i&]rt), f. power, sway ; pAjjtc, f. a field; 
Sfc., from the nominative plural in a^a, or eAijA. But 
coill, a wood; makes cojUce. 

Second — Those that have the last vowel in the final 
syllable, broad, as. 

3eAll-Ac, f. A]Je, the moon ; aca. 
jmit)-e63, f. eo^e, a window ; ed3A. 
C]ati, f. C]fie, comb ; qAfiA. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

cA|tAC-Ai]t, f. ft a (contractedly for ajia,) an auger-, ftA. 
?peAb-Ail, f. I a, subtlety ; Ia. 
frufitAct), f. AcbA, comfort ; acoa. 
Ijof, f. leAfA, a fort ; leAfA. 

a Ph*ician, makes UA5A in the plural. 
But 3fte|Ti) f. stteATijA, a bit ; 3fteATi)AijA 
Nouns in o]|i as 3ji|o^-0]|t ; ra. ojtA, a fryingpan; djrf8e. 
AC-Ajfi \ father; in. ajia. Ajtfte, or AjfcfieACA. 

TOAC-AiftJ mother; f. A|tA n?aic|ie, or njAjcjtoACA 

Uifi, f. a mare. UjtAC. Iajiaca. 
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VERBAL KOTJNS. 

Singular. 

Norn. 

Verbal f^f; 6 3^, xn. loving ; 
Nouns. - ! n,oUb ' m - Vraise; 



Gen. 



ca, 

t |ruUi)3, m. suffering ; ca, 

FOUKTH DECLENSION. 

Singular. 
Nominative. Genitive. 

same 



Plural. 
Nom. 
uj5ce. 
ca. 

CA. 

Plural. 
Nominative. 

ceAi)U|3ce. 
ce. 
ca. 
f AO|ce. 

But b*ile m. a (own ; Ifcjoe f. a shirt ; make bAjlce, 
bA]lteACAj leirjce, and l6jnceACA in the plural: others as 
ctfbc, m. treasure, plu. qrbi, ; po]ne, /. a pair, plur. 
point; and p6||tfe, /, a perch in length, p6fftf]. bujne 
makes Nom. Plur. &Aoi,T)e. 

1 IVTH LECLENSION. 



djeAjioA, m. 

3&i nfcp), m. 

clAbAjjie, m. 

ceAnu]3e, m. 

1*nAti)A]6e, m. 

ceAT>3-A, f. 

So fAO]. in. 



>> 

it 
it 
it 

it 

» 



a garden ; 
a dabbler; 
a merchant; 
a swimmer; 
a tongue; 
a learned man ; 



■peAnfA f. 
Iaoaitja, f- 



At? 

Ai), 



person ; 

a married couple ; 



AHA. 
AT) A. 



So arc declined cujrle, f. pulse; b\\e,i. flood ; 3AOA, m. 
a smith. But adai,!), f. a r*W; makes Nom. .Plur. Ajbne 
and AibncACA ; 3uaIa, f. a shoulder; plu. 3UA]lne and 3uai,1- 
neACA ; leACA, f. cheek, Nora. Blur, lejcne and lejcneACA ; 
Iaca, a duck ; makes UcAjn in the nominative plural. 

Section VIII. 

1RHEGULAR NOUtfS. 

Sing I r. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. 

bcAn, f. a woman, n?0A, ipnAO|. 

bd, f. a cow, bo, bojn. 

bno, f. a quern, bno, bndjn. 

bnu or bnoji), f. womb, bnujtje, bnoi), bnojg. 

cAortA, f. a sheep, cAojtAc, caojia. 

ceo, m. a fog. ci,ac, ceoi.3, ceo. 
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Nom. 
coo, f. a nut, 
cnfc, f. the earth, 
end, m. a sty or fold, 
eu, m. a hound, 
<£>1A, God, 

3 a, m. a ray or javelin, 
36, f. a goose, 
Ia, m. a rfay, 
tnj, f. a month, 



Gen. 

Ct)U], 

cnof, 

con or eun, 

3*<*> 3<M> 
Ue, 



o or ua m. a grandson or descendant uj, ua or o. 



Dat. 

Cfjtt. 

cne. 
end. 

cu|t) or coin. 
<Dja, Voc. 4)6. 

3*> 3*1- 

U 16, 
inf. 



Nora. 
tooa, women, 

bnd^nce, querns, 
bnonpA, wombs, 

CA0 'TM3» deep* 
cjao, 

end, cnocA, nuts, 
cneoeAi)A, <?<w^/w, 
cn6jce, folds, 
c\x\x) hounds, 
<Dee or <Dfe^ce, Gods, 



Gen. 

oao, 
bo, 
bnon, 
bnoi), 

CAOflAC, 

ced, 
cno6, 

C|tjA6, 

end, 
con, 



Dat. 

biiAjb. 

bnojnc^b. 

bnopA|b. 

CAoncA|b. 

cedcAjb. 

cnocA|b,or cvo]h, 

C|tfe6eAt)Aib. 

cndcAjb. 

COflAjb. 

tofciqb. 



^Aece or 5a^, rays or javelins, 3Ac,or 3AecA8,5A]b, 5Aeqb. 
36a6j6 or 3©AnA, geese, 3feA6, 3feA6|b,3eAnAjb. 



lAece, days, 
nj]Of a, months, 
u], grandsons, fyc. 



Ia or UecAb, Ueqb. 
Dior* njjorA^b. 



UA, 

CHAPTER III. 
OF ADJECTIVES. 



ujb, Voc. u]. 



Adjectives are declined in Irish : they agree with their nouns 
in gender, number, and case. Their place is after the noun, 
as ah feAfi njAic, the good man. 

Section I. 

OF THE DECLENSIONS OF ADJECTIVES, THEIR NUMBER. 

There are three declensions of adjective3 : — the first after 
the form of the 1st. and 2nd. declension of nouns : — the second 
after the form of the third of nouns, and the third after the 
form of the fourth declension. 
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The Nom. plural takes an increase : — broad, if the last 
vowel of the final syllable be broad ; short, if short. 

Example, caoI, slender. 

Plural. 



Singular. 
masculine. feminine. 



Nom. caoI, 
Gen. cao|1, 
Dat. caoI, 
Acc. caoI, 
Voc. ca;|1, 



CAol. 

CAOfle. 

CAOjl. 
CAOll. 
CA0J. 



masculine. 
Nom. caoIa 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 



CA0l, , 

caoLa 
caoIa, 

CAoU, 



feminine. 

caoIa. 

caoI. 

caoIa. 

CAOIA. 

caoIa. 



Example 2, xrj\x),fine, tender. 

Plural. 



masculine. 
Nom. m)ty, 
Gen. mjv, 
Dat. tijio, 
Acc. ioiO, 
Voc. rt)\x), 



r. 

feminine. 

to'ioe. 

ibjo- 

tOJO. 

Tl)|l). 



masculine. 
Nom. nyjrye, 
Gen. tnio, 
Dat. ii)i oe, 
Acc. ib|oe> 
Voc. ibioe, 



feminine, 
tofoe. 
1010. 
101 06. 

n)ioe. 
toloe. 



In the first example, the Gen. (caoiI,) is attenuated 
according to the first declension of nouns : The Gen. fern, 
takes both attenuation and an increase of e. — according to 
the 2nd. declension of nouns. In the second example — the 
nom. is, already — so to speak — attenuated; and accordingly 
in the Gen. mas. it assumes no change ; while the Gen. feminine 
takes a short increase according to the form of the second de- 
clension. Hence as the declining of both is substantially the 
same — differing only in the accidental trifle of having a broad 
or slender vowel last in the final syllable, I have classed them, 
contrary to the usual division, only under one declension. 

Adjectives ending in ac, as 3ua6ac, loving ; are declined 
in the same manner : 

mas. fem. 

Nom. 3it a6 ac, Nom. sjia&ac. 

Gen. 5tiA&Ai£, Gen. 3ftA6Ai3e. 

Dat. 3iia6ac, Dat. 51ia6ai5, &c. 

Monosyllables spelled with ca, eu, take ei, in the Gen. ac- 
cording to the declension of monosyllabic nouns of the 1st. 
and 2nd, declensions. 
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Example, 3eufi, tharp. 

Singular. 
masculine. feminine. 
Noni. seujt, S^"!*- 
Gen. sejti, 3<M ne - 
Dat. jeuft, 561ft. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

The second declension following the analogy of the third 
declension of Nouns takes, in the Gen. singular, a broad 
increase, which is the same all through the plural. To this 
declension belong all Adjectives terminating in An?A]l, which 
is the same as r att)A|1 : (Latin similis,) and corresponds, in the 
ending of Irish words, to the Latin termination, abilis ; or ly y 
(contractedly for like,) English ; as f U]CAri)Ail, princely ; 
which is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 
Mas. and Eem. Mas. and Fern. 

Nora, f UjcArbAil, Nom. p UfCAitjU. 

Gen. fIaicat^Ia, Gen. pUjcAtbAiU 

Dat. j:Ia]catt)u]1. Dat. fUjcAibU. 

Of course these Adjectives are syncopated, for, when an increase 
takes place in the Gen. Sing, and Nom. plural, the a before the 
liquid is, according to Rule, omitted, v. g. jrUicArijAjl, Gen. rlAic- 
av)aIa, and by syncope fUicAti)U, (see note, p. 27.) This ending 
ai\)A]U is often contracted into a)1> and so written, as cuacajI* 
Genitive cuacaIa ; from euAr, and AiQAfU 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

Embraces under it all Adjectives that end in Vowels. Ex. 
X oha, lucky ; which, like an English Adjective, is the same in 
all cases of the singular and plural ; so are declined, bonA, 
miserable ; AorbA, aged, &c. Exception, bed, makes b] in 
the Gen. and beo&A in the plural. 

Section IT. 

ADJECTIVES DECLINED WITH NOUNS. 

Adjectives commencing with mutable consonants, are, when 
declined with Nouns, like them, aspirated ; — if feminine, iu 
the Nom. Acc. and Voc. Singular; — if Masculine in the Gen. 
and Voc. Sing. ; and in the Nom. plur. "if," says (/Donovan, 
page 113, " the Noun ends in a Cousonaut." 
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ad feAft 3e^l, the white man ; ad beAD rijdft, the big woman. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ad jre<Mt 3**1, Nora, da HT 1 jeAU. 

Gen. At>£iTi3il, Gen. da b-freAit d-3«*aI 

Dat. (oo) 'd ^eA|t ^eAl, Dat. (bo) da freA^o 3eAU. 
Acc. ad peAfi 3eAl, Acc. da Fift 3eAU. 

Voc. a 31I, Voc. a feAfiA 3eaU. 

ad beAD mo|t, the big woman. 
Singular. Plural, 
Nom. ad be ad mop, Nom. da idda mop a. 

Gen. da idd& mojne, Gen. da m-bAD m6ft. 
Dat. (bo) 'd mDAO] m6i|t, Dat. (bo) da mnaib roofiA. 
Acc. ad beAD m6|t, Acc. da idua mopA. 

Voc. a beAD m6||t, Voc. a idda ido^a. 

The following examples are given to show how Nouns and 
Adjectives beginning with a vowel are declined. 

Example 1, 65ADAC Ajtb, a tall young man. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ad C-65&DAC Ajtb, Nom. da b-03*DAf$ *V*>+' 
Gen. ad 63ADA13 Ajnb, Gen. da D-65ADAC D-^T^* 
Dat. bo*D 65&DAC Anb, Dat. bo da b-63&i)*131 D AfibA. 
Acc. ad C 05ADAC Ajto, Acc. da b-^3^ A 13 ^T 1 ^' 
Voc. a 63ADA13 Ajnb, Voc. a 65ADACA AnbA. 

Example 2, 613 aIujd, a beautiful virgin. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ad 613 aIujd, Nom. da b-ojjje aIuid«- 
Gen. da b"<M3e AlujDe, Gen. da D-613 d-aIu^ 
Dat. bo*D 613 alu]D, Dat. bo da b-6l31 b Alu]De. 
Acc. ad 613 Alu|D Acc. da b-6i3e AluiDe. 

Voc. a 613 aIu|d, Voc. a ojjje AluiDe. 
Iu modern Irish the Dat. and Ab. cases of Adjectives do 
not — like the Nouns— take the termination ib. And in con- 
versation the Nouns too, are seldom graced with this distin- 
guishing mark. 

Section III. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON t SOMETHING ABOUT THE COMPARA- 
TIVE AND ABOUT THE SUPERLATIVE. 

There are three degrees of Comparison ; the Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. The Positive is the simple form of the 
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Adjective, Ex. bjte&s, elegant; caoI, slender ; 3eAnAri)Ail 
amiable. 

The Comparative is formed by prefixing the sign of Compa- 
rison t))or, to the Genitive singular feminine of the Positive ; 
as from cAojle, Gen. sing. fern, of the Adjective, caoI ; we 
have, by prefixing tj\or, the Comparative, n]or CAOjle, more 
slender ; so $e*t)*n)*\l t Gen. sing. 5eAnATt?lA, Comparative 
n 1°r 3eAnA?folA. 

tfoy, whenever used, is, always, a true and a sure sign for 
knowing the Comparative. But the Comparative is sometimes 
without it ; for, when an assertion in the affirmative is made 
and 1 hat we want, in that assertion, to make use of the Com- 
parative degree of the Adjective, then we prefix not v]or t but 
simply the third person singular of the present, or past tense of 
the Irish substantive verb, " bo bejrV' to be ; as, ir 5eAn<ui)U 
SeAmuf 'tja SeA^n. Bub TjeAiKTbU PAbnujc 'i>a Ujll|Aro. 

But when an assertion in the negative is made, then 
neither v]or, nor -\r, nor bub is used but the simple particle 
of negation y], for the present tense, and tjjofi for the past, 
as, nj seAUArbU SeATUuj* 'n& SeASAt) : ljfojt jeAnArijlA 

PAb|tUjC 'l}A U.]ll]Atl). 

Adjectives in the comparative degree are not declined : — 

Sometimes "be/' contractedly for be "of it;" is added 
to the comparative. Ex. jreAjtftbe cu riD, you are the 
belter of that \ "Post coraparitivurn," says Zeuss, Gram- 
matica Celtica, Yol. I. p. 283, "frequens est particula be 
quo videtur respondere latine, " eo." 

The repetition of the positive, is — after the manner of the 
Hebrews, — as a comparative form in use among the peasantry ; 
Ex. cnort) c|totu ; m6ft td6ji. 

The Superlative is formed from the comparative by prefix- 
ing the article to the noun ; as, aij freAjt \\ ^eAHArijlA, much 
— as seems — after the manner of the French who form the 
superlative from the comparative by the addition of the 
definite article, as, plus aimable ; le plus aimable. 

It may be said, that in this expression, for instance, ir fe SeASAij 
jr 3eAi?Ati)U, we find no art. prefixed to the noun, and still it can 
bear the meaning indicated by the superlative degree. True, but 
if we supply the art. (which,* in the above sentence is left under- 
stood,) and say, lr & Se&5<\i) aij bu|i)0 ir Ain&e, it puts the sentence 
more in the light of the superlative. Still it must be said, that in 
sentences of this kind, *e can know only by the context, whether the 
Adj. be of the comparative or superlative degree. For, if the words 
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be'n b*m*, of the two ; or &e*i> etifun of the three ; be placed after 
am&e, the sentence will admit the meaning either of a comparative 
or of a superlative. It is true that the meaning peculiar to the 
superlative is the first that would strike one on reading the sentence ; 
but still it can bear the meaning attached to the comparative. 
Hence in such phrases whenever their meaning may be doubtful, it 
is better to supply the words that will destroy the ambiguity. 
Hence some Irish Grammarians have thought it necessary to add 
to tho superlative form the words Ajn bfe, at all ; r aij borb*t), in the 
vcorld t &c., &c. But this is not always necessary as the context is 
a sufficient guide. 

There are in Irish many particles, which, like the French 
"bien, ire, fort, eztre'mement ;" and the English very, exceed- 
i*gly> fyc., give to the adjectives to which they are prefixed 
the meaning attached to superlatives. 

aw, very, as, An-ri^c, very good, 

jrjon, true, f jon-rijAjc, truly good. 

T^k,pure, 5l65eAl, purely white. 

nd, very excessively, no m*]t, excessively good, too good. 

f An, exceedingly, fan rt)^}t, exceedingly %ood. 

un, very, ( in the depressing sense, ) un-fr |ol, very lowly, un- 

3n*u*, very ugly. 

The adjective always follows its noun. There are many 
primitive adjectives in Irish, such as caojij, kind; h\\,fond; 
bnoc, bad ; b]*n, strong ; njoft, great and the like, which, 
like fond ; bad ; f*iy*{, great ; **v{, swift ; unite with 
nouns, verbs, and other adjectives. In this case of course they 
precede the noun. 

Ujle signifying "all," follows its noun, in the sense of 
"every," it precedes it: Ex. aij borijAi) ujle, all the world; 
tja bAOjne ujle, all the people ; An ujle bujijc, every body : — 
beAj, good ; bnoc, bad ; ?)or), white ; ikia6, new ; f eAn, old ; 
Sfc. go before, idaic, good ; ole, bad ; ban, 56aI, while ; un, 
new j AOf ca, old ; §c. come after Nouns. 



NOUNS. 

Section IV. 

COMPARISON OF IBBEGULAR ADJECTIVE 8. 

The following adjectives, which in most languages have no 
regular mode of comparison, are irregular also in Irish. 
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be A3, little, 

*>e*S> 9°°d, 
pAbA, long, 

V°Z U T* near > 



easy, iflof pufA, ufA, if F«r*> tt f A * 



Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

V]°T lu3 A > ir 1*3*- 
ijfof be ac, if be ac. 

i)|of fA]be, if r A]be. 

Kujiur, 

3A|t, near, (o/place,)x)\ox 3*1t*e. ir 3*1?^ 

r 5 oittibe, f 3°ini be - 

30||tib, 7*wr {of time,) itfor •< ljeAfA, ir ueAfA. 

u1°r 3i°nn^» ir 3i°wa- 

f 11)6, f Tt)6. 

t>10f lotwujije, or Afjf a, ir lotwuiue ir 

ai^a. 

Dl<>r re*w> 

D]Or Tt)]Ot)C&, 

vjox mo, 
yjoy irjeArA, 

I ceo, 
W } ceacA. 



3eAjiit, *Jor*, 

TT)6flAf}, 1 

lonjbA, J 
]oi)n)\x]i), dear, 



many, 



tt7aic, good, 
xt)\\)\c, often, 
TTJOfl, ^r<?«tf, 
olc, bad, 

cejc, hot, 



ir reAitft. 

ir mo. 
ir njeArA. 

J ceo. 
ir IcedcA. 



Section V. 



OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES : OF NUMERALS APPLIED TO PERSONS 

ONLY. 



VALUE. CARDINALS. 

1. AOT). 

2. b5, 6A, 

3. 

4. ceACAiit, ceiqte, 

5. CU13, 

6. r*» 

7. r eA ^ c * 

8. occ, 

9. 1JA01, 



ORDINALS. 

ceAb, aoott)a8. 
bAjtA, bdri)A6. 
citeAr, cniti)A6 

CeACItATTJAb. 

cuiseAb. 

reinjAb, and ffejfeAS. 
reAccrijAb. 
occrbAb. 
t)AO|tt)a8. 
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VALUR. CARDINALS. 

10. be|c, 

1 1 . A01J-66A3, 

12. b6 be A3, 
18. ejtj-beA3, 

14. ceACAffi-beA3, 

15. cuj3-b6A3, 

16. pe -bS*3, 

17. peAcc-beA3, 

18. occ be A3, 

19. i?AO|-b^A3, 

20. f jcce, or p^ce, 
i aod a'p piece, or 

( AOt} A|Jl pfCCjb 

f b6 aY tee, or 
1 Ficqb, 
( c|t T A> piece, or 

( Cftf AJU p|CC|b. 

24. ceACA]|t A*f p jcce, 

25. cu|3 A*p piece, 

26. pe a'p piece, 

27. reAcc a'p Kjcce, 

28. occ A'p piece, 

29. ijaoj a> Fltce, 



21. 

22. 

23. 



ORDINALS. 

bejcitjAb. 
aoijttjaS beA3» 
bori)A6 beA3« 

c|iiit)A6 bfeA5, or cjteAp beA3. 

ceACftAri?Ab beA3- 

cui3?i)A& be A3. 

feii)A6 beA3- 

reAcen7Ab-beA3. 

occrijA© be A3. 

t)Aoin?A6 6eA3. 

pjcceAb. 

AonrijAb Ai|t picc|b. 
bortjAb Affi pjccib. 
cnjiijAb Ai|t pjccfb 

CeACJtATT)A& Al|t pfCCjb. 

cui5»t)A8 Ant p|cc]b. 
perijAb Am pjcc|b. 
t*eAcciijA8 Ai|t pjccjb. 
occh)a6 ajji pjccjb. 
UAOjrijeAb Am p icc]b. 



SO / be J d A 'r ttscc, ancient . c . . . w 
(form c ? i,ocAb, bejcroAb A|]t pfcqb. 

31. aoo beA5 A 'r Fl^ce, AOnrijAb beA3 Ajfi ^|cc]b. 
40. bApjccib, bApiccjbeAb. 
50. beicA'pbApjccibjCAOSAb, beicrijAb Ajn 6a piccjb. 
60. c|t) K|c6|b, en] piecjbeAb. 

70. bejc A'p cn| f\ic)b, be|cri?Ab A^t ctf piccjb 
80. cejcfte p|ccjb,occri)03Ab, cejcjte piccjbeAb. 

bejc A> cejcfte pjcjb, bejcrijAb Ajft cejcjte p]cc|b. 



90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 
400. 



ceAb, 
bA ceAb, 
enj ceAb, 
cejene ceAb, 
1000. njjle, 
2000. bAi^le, 
3000. en] m]le, 
10,000 befctDfle, 
1000,000. n?illiutj, 



ceabAb. 
bA ceAbAb. 
cpf ceAbAb. 
cejcfte c&AbAb. 
iDjleAb. 
bA ibileAb. 
z\i] rnjleAb. 
beic rpileAb. 
njjlllunAb. 
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2lon, one; 6a, two, cause aspiration (bAb-efijAi), two-third* 
excepted), peace, 7 ; occ, 8 ; uaoj, 9 ; be|C, ten ; cause 
eclipsis and prefix x), to those words whose initial is a vowel. 1 
piece,' 20 ; Gen. jrjcceAb; Dat. ?]ic]b ; N. P. jpccjb; c&Ab, 
100; Gen. cfejb, JN. P. cfcAbA ; ro|le makes in the plural 
tnjlce. piece, 20 ; ceAb, 100; njjle, 1000; though plural, 
have a collective signification ; and hence, in Irish, agree with 
a noun in the Sing. Number. Ex. c&Ab bujoe, a hundred 
persons; njjle peAft, a thousand men. 

The ordinals ceab, first; bA]tA, second) and cjteAf, 
third; aspirate the noun that follows them. Ex. At; ccAb 
^ftAft, the first man ; au c6Ab beAtj, the first woman. And 
occn)Ab, whether the noun following it be masculine or 
feminine takes c before it. Ex. ah c-occn?A& lojcAn, the 
eighth daughter. 

KUMERAL8 APPLIED TO PERSONS ONLY. 

*>\Xt apair, ro6n-fejrcAfi, 1 seven 

or reAccAfi. J persons. 

{be|]tc, a couple, occAft, eight persons. 

lAnArbA|t), a married couple, nAotjbAn, nine persons. 

enjuti, a trio, three persons, beicneAOAjt, ten persons. 

ceACftAri) four persons, bAjieA3, twelve persons. 
cui5eAfi Jt /?i'e persons, 
fejreAft, six persons, 

These words are compounded— bjr, beinc and lanArijAfn 
excepted — of the word jreAjt and the numerals — 3, 4, 5, 0, 
7, &c, as fejrcAjt is composed of re, 6, and jreAn, man; 
so bAn^A3 is contractcdly for bA-reAtt-6eA5, twelve men ; 
Hence this form of enumerating is applied to persons only, 
whether male or female, as reireAjt £caji, six men ; re j re Aft 
bAtj, six women. "We could not correctly say m6|i-fe]reA|i 
CApAl, seven horses. These exceptions, b|r and bc|jic, as 
the word jreA|i enters not into their composition, are connecte d 
with their own proper substantives. They all govern the noun 
in the Gen. Plural. 



» In general then, bjv, 2, aspirates; 3, 4, 5, 6, neither aspirate nor 
eclipse ; 7, 8, 9, 10, eclipse, both in their simple and compound form. 
* Owen Connellan's Irish Grammar, page 41. 
4 
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Sect lot VI. 



VAIUOCS EXAMPLES OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES AND NOCX8 
110W THEY AGREE: ADJECTIVES EXPRESSIVE OP COUNTRY 
PLACE, CHARACTER, &C, HOW FORMED. 

It may be useful to give an example showing how the 
numerals and their nouns are connected. 



Simple Form. 



Mas. 
AOt) d3&t)AC, 
6a 65&n*c, 
cni esfctjAiS, 
&c. 

reAcc fr63&n*i3, 
occ i)-65Ai)Aj3, 
&c. 

cni °5AUAj3 °^3» cni 6|3e beAj, 



jrew. 
aoi) 5T3, 
6a ojj, 

&c. 



occ n-ojTje, 

&c 



1 youth, I virgin. 

2 youths, 2 virgins. 

3 youths, 3 virgins. 

&c &c. 

7 youths, 7 virgins* 

8 youths, 8 virgins. 
&c. &c 

13 youths, 13 virgins. 



From this it appears that Nouns following ©a, 2 ; are 
neither Sing, nor Plur. It is a kind of Dual number. But 
from this solitary instance it cannot follow that t lie re is a Dual 
number in the Irish Language. 

In enumerating, without mentioning the Noun, we say 
Aon. 1; fed, 2; 3; ceACAjn, 4j and not aoh, 6a, 
ce^cne : 6a, and cejene are used, only when the Noun is 
expressed. 

6feA3, the decimal termination, is evidently derived from 
bejc, ten. In any number above 10» the numeral is divided 
and the Noun takes its place before the decimal termination ; 
as, zjx) pifi 66A3. ^ ere cftj-bfeA3 is divided, and the Noun 
placed between z\i) and be a 5. 

The articulated form of the numeral adjective and noun is 
nearly the same as that of any other adjective and noun. 



Example. 

Mas. ad c-Aon 63At)AC, 
Fem. atj Aon 6]%, 

MaS. At) DA 65At)AC, 

Fem. At) bA 6]3, 

Mas. ua enj b-63At)Ai3, 



1 youth. 

1 virgin. 

2 youths. 

2 virgins. 

3 youths. 
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Fein. cffj b-6|3<s 
Mas. i>a feAcc w-ds'&w^fy 
Eera. ij* peAcc ij-d^e, 



S virgin*, 
7 youths. 
7 virgins. 



Mas. da j-eAcc 9-d5&t)AiS beAj, \1 youths. 
Fern, ija feAcc u-6|5e beA^, 17 virgins. 

Adjectives expressive of country, place, character, are form- 
ed from the noun by the addition of ac. 6jfie, Ireland ; 
Gen. 6ifieAi)t), &|fteAnnAC, an Irishman ■ Sp&ftji), ; 
SpAjweAC, a Spaniard; SACfAnnAC, an Englishman ; 511 A- 
6 ac, /owir^ ; f3&|TbeAC, graceful. These have all an aclitv sig- 
nification. 

Others that have a passive meaning take the termina- 
tion atdajI, like ; CAjiAbArbAjl, friendly ; 3eAnAti)A]l, amia- 
ble ; from 5eAt), love ; and Ari)Ajl.=habilis (lat.). 

This termination able or idle is also translated by prefixing 
}Ot) or iij to the past participle of the verb, Ex. ^oT^ftAbuijce, 
amiable orlovealle, jooporrA, marriageable, from joo, /V, and 
p5j*CA past part, of pdpAb, to tnarry. Some Irish writers 
think this form corresponds to the future passive of Latin 
verbs ; as, ^orj^itASujjce, amandus ; cAb ]y jonbeAijcA ? 
quid faciendum ? — 



Pronouns, for the sake of distinction, are usually distribu- 
ted into five sorts ; to which in Irish is added a sixth " com' 
pound" pronouns. We shall treat of each separately. 



The personal pronouns are: rnfe, /; tu, t/iow, r&, or a, 
he; y\, or \, she ; and their plurals, fjt), we ; fjo, you ; rjAb, 
or jAb, they ; Zeuss gives a Neuter Pronoun, eb, it ; Ex. jr 
eb, ^ ?i}A|c bAojb, est id vobis bonura. 



Ciiaptkr IV. 



rRONor.Ns. 



Section I. 



TKRSONAL PRONOUNS. 
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Pat. to me, Pat. 6u]i), 

Acc. n>fr, Acc. no, or us. 

Voc. Voc. 

Ab. tiA|rt), or l|on),,//M» we, or Ab. ua]5\ Ii^/iwji 
with me, %citk us 

'Cu, Thou. 

Nom. cu, Mat/, Nom. fjb, yaw. 

Gen. bo, My, Gen. bup, .yawr. 

Pat. bujc, to thee, Pat. bAO]b, or b]b, to you 

Acc. cu, thee, Acc. f|b, or ]b, you. 

Voc. cu, or curA, 0 Mok, Voc. f|bre, O you. 

Ab. uajc, from thee, Ab. \x*]h, from you. 

Nom. rfe, fo, Nom. fjAb, Mey. 

Gen. a, Am, Gen. a, 

Pat. bo, to him, Pat. boib, to them. 

Acc. e, Acc. ]Ab, them. 

Voc. ^, Voc. < 

Ab. v^^be, from him, Ab. xx^^, from them. 

Sj, 

Nom. fj, Nom. riAb, M^y. 

Gen. a, ^<?r, Gen. a, M«> 

Pat. b], to her, Pat. bojb. to them. 

Acc. i, her, Acc. jAb, 

Voc. Voc. 

Ab. uAj&ce, from her, Ab. u*6\:&, from them 

"When r&, fie, or fj, she; refer to nouns which, in the 
English language, are of the Neuter Gender ; they are trans- 
lated by the word it, Us, &c, as il, and clle, of the French, 
are, in the like positions. 

Section II. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

Possessive pronouns are only the Genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, nyo, my j bo, thy ; a, his; a, her; Aft, 
our ; bujt, your ; a, their. 

Of these the Puss. Pronouns Sing, mo, bo, a, (his,) aspirate 
the initial aspirable letter of all nouns — no matter of what 
case or gender— which they immediately precede. 



s 
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The Plur. possessive pronouns, Aft, bun, a, (their), eclipse 
the initial of all nouns capable of being eclipsed, before which 
they are immediately placed, without any regard to the case 
or gender of such Nouns. 

The only distinction between a (his), a (her), or a (their), is, that 
a (his), causes aspiration ; a (her), does not ; and a (their), causes 
eclipsis. This is so well known to the ear of the Irish speaking 
community, that when a person says AC|iO|6e, it is immediately un- 
derstood from the aspiraie sound of c, that it is " his heart," which 
is meant by the speaker, and not her or their heart. In like manner, 
the want of aspiration in this — *cnx>|6o — shows that it is "her" heart, 
and the eclipsis makes us see — as in ** a 5-ctto|6e" that it is their heart 
is meant, a (his), going before Nouns, whose initial is a vowel, 
takes no aspirate, as a aqato, his soul. 

a (her), does, as a b-Ai)*n)» her soul. 

a (their), takes y, as a i)-AijAt>)A, their souls. 

n)0 ; bo ; a, his ; a, her ; a, their ; Aft, our ; are sometimes 
found connected with prepositions, such as with at; or a, in ; 
bo, to j le, with ; b,from. 

Singular. 

att>, in my ; written for a5 tno, or for a it). 
Ab, in thy ; „ at; bo, or „ a b\ 

ha, in hu or her; „ at; a, or „ ' a. 

Plural. 

UATi, in our ; „ at; a|i, or „ 'y Aft. 

ua, in their ; „ at; a, or „ 't; a. 

So, bo, to. 

Singular. Plural. 

bon;, to my, bAp, to our. 

bob, to thy, 

bA, to his or her, b&, to their* 

le, with, 

len), with my. 
leb, with thy. 

Although found thus amalgamated in well -written Irish books 
yet the simpler, and more intelligible way to write such words 
would be, to give the pronoun and preposition separately. 

Section III. 

RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

There are only three Relative Pronouns in Irish — a, who 
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which, that, all that ,- noc, ir^;, tri/fl ; ijac, «<>* ; 

wh'trh, not ; — tjac is forme 1 probably from not, and i>oc, 
*;4<9; much like nequis in Lrmn. They are all indeclinable. 

Some Grammarians give down "An ce,"as a Relative Fronoun : they 
might as well say that the word " perxnn," in Enelish, or ** in 
French, was a relative pronoun. It is not true either, to say that 
** An," is an oblique case of the Relative a. Now the n, which in 
this case is affixed to a, is the contracted form of no, the ancient 
sign of the perfect ten?e, which still is sometimes expressed, though 
the verb which it should point out, be omitted ; and then rather 
than leave it isolated, it has been, by some writers, affixed to the 
relative a, with which it unites in forming a single sound, and gives 
ns the forged oblique case of a. As a proof of the truth of what I 
have said, it is enough to remark that an, as an oblique case of a, is 
found in no sentence, except where the verb, expressed or under- 
stood, is in the past time. 

IVTERROG.4TIVES. 

Cia? who — pronounced like the Italian " che," which, 
whom ; ca, what, it here ? CAb, trhal ? 50 bfe, which is found 
in a i^rcat many Irish books, is only a corrupt form of CAb 6, 
what .is) il? cncnib, what: is compounded of CAb, what, and 
jiub, latin res., a thing. 

When a quest ion is asked in which any of the words, am, 
art, is, are, was, &c. come in, the Irish verb corresponding to 
them is omitted, as who am I, cja rnjre? who art thou, cja 
cu ? who is he, cja b-& ? The Interrogative pronouns are not 
declinable. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE 

Pronouns, yo, this, these ; y jo, that, those ; are the same in 
all cases and persons and come alter the Noun which they 
point out : ub and fub, that yonder, those yonder, that there, 
those there. Sub, comes usually after Pronouns ; ub after 
Nouns : as ah peAu ub, that wan there ; jAbfub, those there. 

W hen we say in English, *' this is," like the .trench " e'est," 
the verb is omitted in Irish, and the Demonstrative then is 
left to precede the noun. Ex. yo & a» ocaIac, this is the 
road. 

The- Particles ta, rat), oe, like ci, in French, are placed after nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and in particular after pronouns, for the sake of 
emphasis, or to mark the contrast of words in antithesis ; fA, is 
placed after the 1st. and 2nd. person sing, and 3rd. person (fem.) of 
the same number in pronouns ; r^o after the third person singular 
masculine, and the third person plural; — no after the 1st. person 
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plural, fA is changed into fe, or rj» *nd T*i)» lti ^° T&*V* it a slender 
vowel be the last in the preceding syllable; in conformity to the 
rule, slender with slender and broad with broad — which is observed 
throughout. 

The Noun or Adj. will not have the emphatic form, unless some 
of the Possessive Pronouns precede. The emphatic form is used, 
generally for the sake of showing more forcibly the principal words 
in a sentence. 

iDire, /, ntje, we. 

cu-rA, tko»y ri°r e > 

tno cAfiA-fA, wy friend, aji 3-CApA-t>e, our friend. 
bo CAjtA-r a, thy friend, buji 3-CAftA-rA, your friend. 

The position of the Emphatic particle is, last, no matter 
how many adjectives may come after the noun, as njo CAftA 
b^leAr 3fi&&AC j*a, my own dear loving friend. 

Section IV. 

INDEFINITE AND COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

The Indefinite 

Pronouns are: aot), any, one; At) cfe, he who, whoever; 
cac, all; gen. ca|6 ; ceACCAjt, either; C|A b'e, whoever; (also 
written 510&, qbe, and 31600), contractedly for c|a bej6 e : 
c\ a b'e A]|i b|c, whoever; ejle, other; jac, each; 5AC ejle, every 
other ; u|le, all ; 3AC ujle, <?rery person ; a cejle, c^tar. 
U|le, before its I\ ; oun signifies "every :" — after it, it signifies 
all. Hence, in the second case, it agrees with nouns in the 
plural ; in the first with its distributive meaning of " every" 
it cannot consistently with sense, and with usage agree with 
a plural noun; yet, Ponlevy in his catechism, has it agree- 
ing with a plural noun, as : cftucu^ceoift nejibo A5ur 
cAlrijAn, A5ur A|ib-ci5CAiinA 3AC u|le ye]ie. (p. 40, chap. 
3rd. 1st. part, third edition). — 

Cufb, some, a portion of ; ijeAC, an individual ; given by 
some grammarians, in the list of indefinite pronouns, are 
simply substantives. 
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COMPOUND PRONOUNS 

Are of two kinds. 1st. Those composed of the personal 
pronouns, and the word pep), self; French, meme ; as n?e- 
ipeyry—moi-meme, myself; cu-pejn — toi-meme, thyself ; ffejn, 
is the same in both numbers. 

2ly. Those compounded of prepositions and personal pro- 
nouns, called, bv some grammarians, " Compound Pronouns," 
but by Zeuss called, " pronomina personalia suffixa?' are simply 
the prepositional cases of personal pronouns — like the French 
du,des,au,aux t or the Italian, delli, alii, dagli, agli, nello, collo 
sullo, which are compounded of Prepositions and Pronouns. 

Here is a list of the Prepositions, that enter into composi- 
tion with the personal Pronouns. 2I5, at ; Apt, on; aij, in; 
Ar, out of ; cu|5e, into ; he, from, off; bo, to ; ejbifi, or ]bjfi, 
between; £aoj, under; \e, with; y.oytrye, before; peAC, beside; 
cA|t, beyond, over; rnjfc, or cjie, through, or by means of ; ua, 
or 6, from ; ujm, about, as, clothes about the body ; uAr, above. 

Prom these we have the following : — 

1*/. person. 2nd. person. Zrd. person. 

mas. 

Sing. Ajaro, at, or in the pos- 



session of me, 
Plur. AjAji), at us, 
Sing, onm, on me, 
Plur. oitfiAji), on us, 
Sing, aram, out of me, 
Plur. Ar ajO> ou t °f vs > 
Sing. cu3Am, unto me, 
Plur. cu5A|5, unto us, 
Sing, bjorn, 
Plur. bji), c/*tt*, 
Sing. 8att), to me, 
Plur. 6u|0, ^0 us, 
Sing. cAbfiAro, between me, 

Plur. cAbnAfr), between us, 
Sing, pum, w^, 
Plur. pu|i), under us, 
Sing. ioi)Atn, ^ie, 
Plur. jooaji), »j» 



A3A|b, 

one, 
onpAib, 

AfAb, 

ArAjb, 

CU3AC, 

cujAib, 

bjoc, 

b'lb, 

buic, 

bAojb, 




ACA. 

ouua, or 
Arcu. 

CUCA. 

be, 

bjob, or 

60, 

66|b. 



eAbftAb, or ejb|ji e, 

ejb|]i cu, 
eAbjt^b, eAcopftA. 

puC, £AOf, 

pujb, jtuca, 
]oi)t\b, ai), 
1oijA]b, ioi)cA, 



OftClU 

Aj r q. 

CUjCf. 

bf. 

blobc*. 
61. 

eibm ]. 



jrucpA 
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1*/. person. 

Sing. \]oxr), with me, 
Plur. ljtj, with us, 
Sing. jtorbArn, before me, 
Plur. jtdrbAjij, before us, 
Sing. cAfttt), over we, 
Plur. cAnAji), over us, 
Sing. qtjorn, through me, 
Plur. cf^i), through us, 
Sing. u^]rt),Jrom 
Plur. uAji^yhwfl us, 
Sing. u<\f <xn?, afoytf me, 
Plur. u^rAio, afottf 
Sing. unjATtj, we, 
Plur. un?A|i), tffowrf «*, 

Re, wiM, is used in manuscripts and priutcd books for 
le : its compound form is : — 

Sing. jt|oro, with me, TH 0C > TMf* TM A * 

Plur. jijij, with us, jijb, ftju, 



2»rf. person. 3rd. person. 




mas. 


fem. 








l]b, 


leo, pronounced leofa. 


|ioii)AC, 




|toin)p|. 


]tOTT)Alb, 


tion?p*> 




• 

CAJIAC, 
CAjtAjb, 




CAjtfCU. 




CHJOC, 




cnjb, 


CfljOCA, 


uAj&ce. 


UA]C, 


uA|8e, 


UA]b, 


UACA. 




UdtfAb, 


UAfA, 




UAfA^b, 


UAfCU, 




urt)A|b, 


ujiue, 


uimpj. 







Chapter V. 

VERBS. 

A Verb is that word which in any sentence expresses the 
being, action or suffering of its subject. 

Hence Verbs may be divided into three classes — those 
which express existence simply, may be called Substantive 
Verbs ; those which express action — active ; those, suffering, 
or passion — passive. 

The active are subdivided into active transitive, and intran- 
sitive. Each of these shall be treated of in its proper place. 

Section I. 

MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

As life, action, and passion, are different, in different modes 
and times, so it is necessary to represent them in these differ- 
ent states. Hence we have the " Moods, " or modes of Verba 
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which express the manner; and the "Tenses," the time of 
leing ; of aclim ; of suffering. 

There are in Iri>h five moods : the Imperative — which is in 
this language— tlie root from which the other moods are 
formed ; the Indicative ; the Optative ; the Subjunctive ; the 
Infinitive. 

The Potential is formed, as in French, by placing before 
the Infinitive, some form that may iudicate power, or ability in 
being, action^ or suffering ; as f&AbA|m, Je puis, / am aLle ; 
Ex. jrfeAbAjrn a 6&ai)a6, / can or am able to (lo it ; xj\ ffeib^t 1 
l]om a 6&at)a6, It is impossible for me to do it ; \r eisjobAro, 
il m'est necessaire, it is necessary for me ; cAicp|6 rofc, II me 
faut, must ; cdifi baro, Je do is ; ]j* cd|fi bAiu a beAt)Ab, 
Je dois le faire. 

The Imperative expresses command ; the Indicative, indi- 
cation, or declaration; the Optative, a wish or desire; the 
Subjunctive, — always joined with another Verb, under whose 
influence it comes, very often express a supposition, and is 
always preceded by the conjunctions 30, bA. 

The Infinitive tells us a tiling in a general and unlimited 
maimer. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

O'Donovan leads us to understand that Irish regular verbs 
have no subjunctive mood ; vet that some irregular verbs 
have ; " and some of the irregular verbs," says he, " have 
a subjunctive mood," (Irish Grammar, p. 150.) From this 
could it not be inferred that irregular verbs in Irish are, 
some of them, more entitled to the name regular than those 
that are called by that name, since, according to O'Donovan 
they have a mood which, in other languages every regular 
verb possesses, but which Irish regular verbs — if it be true — 
cannot claim ? 

Hence, Charles II. II. Wright, of Trinity College, in a 
small treatise on Irish Grammar, published in Dublin, 1855. — 
(Note, page 28), commenting on O'Donovan's words, says; 
" this theory requires that detective, or irregular verbs have 
a mood which the regular verbs want.** 

And what proof does O'Donovan give to show the truth of 
this seeming paradox? In page 231 of his Grammar we find 
these words ; " that this" speaking of the verb beAOAb, 4< and 
other irregular verbs have a subjunctive mood, is quite clear 
from the fact, that the indicative form could not be used after 
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dac, co, 30, &c, as; i)&c be|tt)Aif*» that thou didst not.'* 
Now if the word bejiTjAjr which he gives as an example of 
the subjunctive mood as differing entirely in form from that 
of the indicative, be really after ail in the indicative, O'Dono- 
van's theory of a subjunctive mood quite peculiar in form 
from the judicative, goes for nought. The fact is then, befit)*!}* 
is the indicative affected by the particle of negation, as we see 
from the following examples : — 

fif j)eAf , / have dune, 

uf beAfitjAr, I have not done. 

50 T>-beAttT)*r, that I have done. 

Now is it not plain if the form n-beAjinAf in the third 
example be in the subjunctive mood, so is beAftoAf, in the 
second example ; but beAjinAr in the second example is 
not the subjunctive; for who will say that " I have done/' 
and " I have not done," are in two different moods. 
beAni)*f is therefore in the indicative mood, and therefore 
beAjtnAf in the t third line, being like the indicative in form 
cannot according to O'Donovan's theory be the subjunctive. 
Hence, Wright says, in the note to which I have alluded ; 
" Mood is a variation of the verb as to signification, and 
there appears 110 good reason why the phrase he is, &c, 
should be in the indicative and the phrases he is not, is he t 
that he is, &c, should be in the subjunctive mood, according 
to the theory, which in these instances would make mood to 
consist in the influence of certain particles upon initials, 
while in regular verbs a subjunctive mood is not allowed, 
even when the same initial changes take place/' 

If then O* Donovan will have no subjunctive mood in Irish 
except that which in form appears to him entirely different 
from the indicative, we have no subjunctive mood at all in 
the language; fqr the form of the subjunctive of every verb 
in Irish, is like that of the indicative either affected or not 
affected by negative or interrogative particles. And this is 
exactly the conclusion to which Charles H. H. Wright has 
come,— that there is, really no such thing in Irish as a 
subjunctive mood; for he says : "what O'Douovau calls the 
Subjunctive Mood does not appear entitled to be called a 
mood in the Irish Language." And accordingly in his 
grammar he gives no such thing as a subjunctive mood. 
Thus O'Donovan's principle of denying that regular verbs 
have a subjunctive mood, has led to very untrue conclusions. 

It may be asked, then, is there a subjunctive mood in Irish ? 
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Well, the question may be of a subjunctive mood iu form dif- 
ferent entirely from the indicative ; or it may be of a mood, hav- 
ing to the fullest extent all the meaning that a subjunctive can 
have, yet in form, except its being affected by the particles 
bA, 30, ijac, &c., wholly like the indicative. In the former 
sense there is no subjunctive mood ; in the latter there is. 
Just as in Latin tiie potential and subjunctive moods differ 
nothing in form ; their only difference being in the subjunc- 
tive relation with other verbs which one has, that the other 
has not; or in the way the one is affected by particles indi- 
cating supposition or the like, which affect not the other. 
Yet is it not true to say there is a subjunctive mood in Latin ? 
so there is in Irish also, — for, " mood " according to Wright's 
own definition, " is a variation of the verb as to signification** 
Hence, then in this Grammar, I have given a subjunc- 
tive mood, so far only as to show that our language, like 
every other dialect spoken or written, is not deprived of the 
advantages of turning its verbs into the subjunctive modal 
form. 

The indicative and subjunctive being then the same, in 
form, I have given the conjugation only of one which thus 
serves for both : yet to show that there is a subjunctive in 
the language, I give in the synopsis at the end of each con- 
jugation the first person of each tense of the subjunctive. 

TENSES. 

All time is either past, present, or to come. Hence there 
are three great tenses : — The present, the past, and the 
future. The present tense denotes the present time; the 
past, the past time ; the future, future time. 

The present tense is of two kinds, — the simple present ; 
the consuetudinal or habitual present. 

The simple present denotes an action going on : — The 
habitual, habitual action, as sfifc&iqjeAi) rofe, I am in the habit 
of loving. 

The past also is of two kinds ; the one may be called the 
imperfect, or consuetudinal past; which denotes much the 
same time as the imperfect tense of Latin verbs. Ex. 
3n&6u]5ji), amabam, I used to love. Hence we often hear 
amongst us the words " I used to do," " used to say," &c, a 
form of a consuetudinal tense, in English now not uncom- 
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mon. The other is the perfect tense and denotes the same 
time as the historical perfect of Latin verbs ; Ex. bo 5fi&6uj- 
jjeAf , amavi, I loved, or have loved. 

The number of tenses then, of Irish verbs are five j the 

C Simple. 

Imperfect. 
Perfect. 

Future, to which may be added the 
Conditional. 

Rules for the formation of the tenses will be given in their 
proper place. 

Section II. 

CONJUGATION — DISSERTATION ON THE NUMBER OP CONJUGA- 
TIONS IN IRISH GRAMMAR. 

Conjugation is regulated in Irish not by the infinitive 
mood, but by the second person singular of the im- 
perative, which is the root from which the other tenses are, 
by certain affixed terminations formed. 

The root of all verbs in Irish is a word either of one or 
two syllables, and their compounds. If, in its simple form 
it be of one syllable, it is of the first conjugation, as bu&jl, 
strike; but), shut. If of two or more syllables, it is of the 
second conjugation ; as, 3ft&bui3, love ; jruArsAjl, release. 

Have we then two conjugations in Irish Urammar ? yes, 
as, a little further on, we shall see. The monosyllabic root 
has its last vowel either long or short : If it be long, as bun, 
shut ; the increase which is annexed to it in order to form 
the other tenses of the conjugation, has its first vowel long : 
Ex. bui)£Ab, / shall close: If it be short as buAjl, strike ; 
the first vowel of the increase is short, as buA^lpeAb, 1 shall 
strike. The same may be said of the second conjugation; 
those tenses of it that have a, o, or u, final in the last sylla- 
ble, will have the first vowel of the increase long ; those that 
have e, or y in the last syllable will have the first vowel of 
the increase short. It may be asked what is the reason of 
this? it is simply then, to conform to the oft-repeated rule : 
— " slender with slender, and broad with broad." This con- 
formity causes in the termination of verbs even of the same 
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conjugation, such a difference in the spelling, that some writers 
on Irish Grammar, have classed those in which the final 
vowel of the root is broad under one ; and those in which it is 
slender under another conjugation. But from the rules already 
given ^see dissertation, p. 6, and paragraph 3, p. 17), we find 
such a form of spelling even when adopted, causes no real 
change either in the root or in the affixed endings of words. 
Verbs then of the same number of syllables in the root, have 
all the same terminations differing only in the placing of a 
broad or slender vowel first in the increase, which is only 
a mere accident and which, therefore, cannot cause an essential 
change, such as the change of conjugation is. Hence most 
Irish Grammarians have given only one conjugation. 

Why then, some body will ask, have I, in this treatise given 
two, while so many others who have gone before me — make 
out only one, and give only one ? It may be answered ; first 
because there are really — no matter under what heading 
thev mav be classed — two kinds of verbs in Irish differing 
essentially in their mode of conjugation ; secondly because 
such a division is calculated to enable the learner to acquire 
a knowledge of the verbs — that is — of a great portion of the 
language, more readily than he could if no such division were 
made. 

That a real difference in the conjugation of the two classes 
of verbs of which I speak, exists, any person who wishes to 
take the trouble of studying a page of an Irish book, or of 
writing a few paragraphs in the language, and as he goes 
along, comparing the spelling and terminations of the dif- 
ferent tenses of each verb, will very readily perceive. Take 
for instance, the two monosyllabic words, bun, and buAjt ; 
and the two dissyllabic, beAijuij, and jjuatjajI. The two 
first make the future and conditional tenses end in jrAb, or 
£eAb, and or substantially the same ending, (for 
were it not for the rule ; " caoI le caoI," &c, they would, 
most certainly, be spelled alike,) and clearly the same ter- 
minational sound ; while beAtjuij and ^uArSA^l, make the 
future beAi)6cA8 and jruArjAlocAb, and the conditional 
beAnocA^, and £uAr3AlocA]i). These words then of one 
syllable in the root, differ in their conjugation from those 
which have two syllables in the same, as much as the termi- 
nation £Ab differs from that of ocAb ; or £A|i), from ocajO. 
Now the Latin verbs of which " ainabo," and " regam/* form 
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the future tenner indicative mood, are not more different from 
each other in conjugation than those verbs are which I have 
just given. Nor do the verbs " Recevoir," and " Rendre," 
in French, of the third and fourth conjugations differ as 
much. Hence, if these be classed under different conjuga- 
tions why not those ? 

Again, this difference in conjugation is confirmed by all 
the Grammarians who have written on the language ; for they 
have classed those verbs ending in 15; jjt; jl ; ]r; which 1 
call the second, as exceptions to their single conjugation. 
Hence, as they are exceptions, it is certain they differ ; but 
anything that becomes an exception to a general rule is 
always supposed to belong to a class which, in number, are 
fewer than those that constitute the foundation for the 
general rule. Is that the case here ? No, far from it. The 
rule can then be no longer general if the exceptions form a 
class of verbs nearly as numerous — nay perhaps more so, — 
than those that are regulated by it. This is plain. Now dis- 
syllabic verbs ending in uj5 and in 13 simply, form in Irish a 
very numerous class of words nearly quite as numerous as 
those of one syllable ; add to them then, these that end in 
]\; ift; |f; and what a very numerous class of dyssyllabic 
verbs have we not got? Why not then form them into a 
separate conjugation ? Hence there are two conjugations of 
verbs in Irish, — and hence, in accordance with that division, 
I treat the verb in this Grammar, under two conjugations. 

Section III. 

THE AUXILIARY VKUB. 

There is in Irish only one auxiliary verb, and that one, is 
the Substantive verb fco feejc, to be. 

We have no helping verb answering to the English verb 
" have/' — the " avoir" of the French. Its place in denoting 
time is supplied as in Latin and Greek, by the termination of 
the perfect tense. The want of it as a verb denoting posses- 
sion on the part of the subject, is supplied by the Latin usage 
of "est pro habeo," of which we have instances also in French, 
" est a moi " ca atjatt). Thus the 3rd person singular of 
the verb to be, and the compound pronoun A3 Am, to me ; 
A3*b, to thee ; a^c, to him ; &c, supply the place of 
u have " — or of a verb denoting possession. 
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ca A3A11), / have, literally, " it is in my possession** 

ca A3A&, thou hast. 
ca A^e, Aa*. 
CA A]C|, *//<? 
ca AjAji), tee have. 
ca A3A|b, you /4at>«. 
ca aca, iavi. 

To a beginner endeavouring to translate English into 
Irish, such forms of expression appear at first difficult. He 
sometimes, too, finds it difficult to place the nominative case 
after the verb, which, in Irish, is always the position the 
subject to the verb holds. 

Section IV. 

The Verb bo bejc " to be" is thus conjugated. 
The Imperative is the root from which the other moods 
are derived : Hence we begin with the 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1. bjnrjr, let us be, and 

b|6n)u|b. 

2. b], be thou. 2. b)6]6, 1 be ye. 

3. bi&eAb rfc, let him be. 3. b^r, let them be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present tense, of which there are three forms : — 
The first denoting existence in reference to place or con- 
dition, as : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. cA]m, lam. 9 1. cAn)U|b, we are. 

2. cA]|t, thou art. 2. cAcaoj, you are. 

3. c& rfe, he is. 3. cAi&, they are. 

» Pronounced h\T$>, as b|*6*, divine, is pronounced as if written 
bjA5A, showing, that in some few cases & aspirated has got the sound 
of 5 . 

■ cAni) seems to be the only remaining tense of an ancient verb 
that signified, "to be." ^ujlinj, too, another verb signifying «« to 
be," is still retained in the negative form. These many forms pre- 
sent a pleasing and an useful variety. There is a difference too, in 
their relative meaning ; jf, simply denotes existence ; ca, existence in 
relation to time, state, condition, &c. 
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Negative Form, 



Singular, 

1 . t)j b-fujliro, 1 / am not. 

2. r>| b-|ru|l||t, thou art not. 

3. \y\ b-fujl ffe, he is 



1 . v) b-f ujlrwjb, are not. 

2. t)| b-f ujlq, you are not. 

3. i)| b-f ujljb, they are not. 



Bel. form : At) cfe a b-pu|l, A* who is , At) cfe rjAC D-fujl, itf 
1^0 w not. 



The second, denoting habitual being. 

1. bibjrt), 8 I do be, or am usually. 1. bjbroib, rffo fo. 

2. b|8||t, Mow fo. 2. bi&q, ^01* <fo fo. 

3. b]6 ffe, ^ be. 3. bj&ib, i% <fo be. 

The Mm/ form which is usually called in Irish the assertive 
Verb, denotes only simple existence without reference to time, 
place, or situation. It is nothing more than the particle if, 
(for the present tense), and the personal pronouns placed after 
it. It has the same meaning with the Latin ' est/ is. 



1. if rnfe, it is I. 1. if pji), it is we. 

2. if cu, it is thou. 2. jf f|b, it is ye. 

3. if ffe, it is he. 3. if f]Ab, it is they. 



1 i)j b-FUjlfiD, U contracted into of Hrtn ; f)j b-FUjlm, into nj 'Ijn ; nf b-Fujl 
rfe, into t)| *l r&, Ac. fulfil) is the fonn of the present tense of this verb, that 
is used in asking a question ; as, ao b-fujl cu 50 ioavc ? are you well ; ijac 
b-rujl cu 50 roAfc, are you no/ 100// ? 

» This seems to be the legitimate form of the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb, derived from the root bj. The relative form of this tense ends, for the 
positive in ear ; for the negative in eAtj ; as ao c6 a bjbCAf, he who is 
usually, or he who doth be ; An cfe ijac iw-bj&eAt), he who does not be : D|&oaoo 
rr>e, b|6oAi)n cu, b|6eAQQ rfe, Ac. is another form of the habitual present. 

The relative form of the future tense also ends in, Ar, or eAf,in the affir- 
mative. In the negative, it is the third person singular of the tense regularly 
5 
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In the interrogative and negative forms, the verbal particle 
ir, is omitted, Ex. v) rue, it is not I ; An rn&, « it 1? 
AO cu, it it you ? 



IMPERFECT OR HABITUAL PAST. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. bjbfij, I used to le. 1. bibrnif, we used to be. 

2. b'|8ceA, thou or you used to be. 2. bfbq, ye used to be. 

3. bjbcAb \h, he used to be. 3. b|bb]r, they used to be. 

PERFECT. 

1. bo bjbeAf, I was or have been. 1. bo b|An)A]t, we were, or 

have been. 

2. bobjbjr, thou wast or hast been. 2. bo b|AOAft, ye were, or 

have been. 

3. bo b| y fe, ^ «0<w or to 3. bo b^AbA^t, they were, or 

have been. 

Interrogative, or Negative Form. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. rf\ nAOAr, 1 I was not. 1. ftAbAmATi, we were not. 

2. nl nAbAjr, thou wast not. 2. nf nAOATT)A|t, ^ «0<?r* «o£. 

3. xj\ nA]b re, not. 3. nl nAbAbAn, were not. 

ASSERTIVE PERFECT. 

1. bA, or bub nje, it was L 1. bub r\i), it was we. 

2. bub cu, it was you. 2. bub rjb, it was ye. 

3. bub 6, it was he. 3. bub |Ab, it was they. 



re beifteAr, he who wiil be ; ao ce wag n>bei&, he who will not be. In fact this 
termination, ear, or A r, which peculiarly follows the relative, may be some- 
times omitted: Donlevy speaking of the attributes of God, says, SpioftAO 

nontiuj&e Atft ai) 5AC ujl© fcjc, bo c|6 sac u|le nj& -\ do 

TCjunAr |A» ujle. Here the verb cfft, has not the relative ending eAr annexed. 

> RAbAr seems to be derived from no, ancient sign of the perfect tense, and 
biecAT, I teas. 
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FUTURE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. bejbjb, I will be. 1. b&i&roib, we will he. 

2. bfcjbifi, thou wilt be. 2. bejbq, ye will be. 

3. bfejb rfe, he will be. 3. beibjb, they will be. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. (bo) bejbii), I would be. 1. he]tx)]y, we would be. 

2. bei&ceA, thou wouldst be. 2. he\f\,ye would be. 
3 be^beAb rfe, would be. 3. bqbfr, wow/tf 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
FRESENT TENSE. 

Singular* Plural, 

1. 50 itAOAb, may I be. 1. 30 |tAbn)u]b, 100 wwy be. 

2. 30 TtAbA||t, may est thou be. %. 50 jtAbcAO], may ye be. 
S. 30 |tA]b ffe, may he be. 3. 50 fiAOAib, may they be. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This mood is the same as the Indicative, having toa, if; 
prefixed to the affirmative — 30, that ; to the negative form of 
the present and past tenses; and bA, suppose that; to the 
conditional, whicn thus receives much the same meaning in 
time, as the pluperfect subjunctive of English verbs. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

( Do bejc, to be. 
rARTICIPLES- 

P RE SENT. PERFECT. VUTURE. 

A13 bejc, being. j A]t n?-be^ c, having been. Ajfi cj be|c, about 

to be. 

lAft=d/iferl Hence jaji rn-be^c, means after being, or having 
Ajfi=0» f Ajjt bejc, on being. been. 
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This and all other verbs in Irish are conjugated in another 
more simple form — which is used very much in the spoken 
language — by expressing after the verb, as it is found in the 
third person singular of each tense, the personal pronouns, 
n>e, /; cu, thou, or you ; j-e, he; rj, ner ; r)V,we; riM*; 
flAb, they. 



Singular. 

1 . ca n?e, / am. 

2. ca cu, thou art. 

3. ca fe, he is. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. ca f|5, we are. 

2. ca ffayou are. 
8. ca r]Ab, they are. 



1. bj mfe, / teas. 

2. bj cu, Mo« wast. 

3. bj rfe, was. 



PAST TENS B. 

1. bj f|fj, we were. 

2. bj fib, you were. 

3. bj f|At>, /Aiy 



FUTURE TENSE. 

1 . bejb mfe, / #>W/ or ie>i7/ fo. 1. be] 8 f i^, «te or wtVl fe. 

2. be]6 cu, thou shalt or wilt 2. bejb f]h f ye shall or will be. 

be. 

3. bej6 re, shall or will be.Z. bej6 rjAb, they shall or will 

be. 

This is called the Analytic form of the Verb, because its com- 
ponent parts are analysed, or separated, and thus rendered more 
simple : the other, of which 1 made use in the conjugation of 
the verb, is the synthetic form, so called because the subject 
and the verb are both embodied in one word, as, cAjro, which is 
equal to ca mfe. Hence when the synthetic form is used, the 
subject should not be expressed, for, then the verb would have a 
double subject ; as, cAjb r |Ab ro 30 mAjc, which is equal to ca 
fjAb rjAb r°3° roAjc ; which, in the latter shape, appears quite 
laughable, rience Connellan writes : "The pronoun should 
never be used separately after the synthetic form, as it is only 
a repetition of the pronoun — yet there are instances in which, 
with great elegance, the subject— when a noun — is expressed : 
as, bubjtAbAn a 6eA|tbnA]cne lejr; Genesis c. xxxvii. v. 8 
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"When, however," says O'Donovan, (page 153), "the 
nominative is a substantive, the synthetic termination is re- 
tained." Hence, again, when a question is asked the Analy- 
tic form is used, and the answer is returned in the Synthetic : 
as, ad b-fu^l cu 30 tuajc ? c&in>. 21 u-5n&&u|7;eAij cu £>ia? 
3n&6uj5|rn. The analytic termination is, indeed, that which 
is chiefly in use among the people — perhaps, because it is the 
more simple. Hence in conjugating the analytic form of this 
aud all other verbs, both regular and irregular, the third person 
singular only of each tense is used, and the personal pronouns 
expressed after it, as above. 



Chapter VI. 
REGULAR VERBS. 

Section I. 

Under the heads — " Aspiration," &c. — have been noticed, 
those particles which in verbs too, as well as in nouns aspirate 
and eclipse. It may be added that, even in the absence of as- 
pirating particles, still, the Infinitive mood ; the perfect tense 
active, Indicative ; the conditional, will be aspirated : — the 
tenses of the passive voice, with the infinitive mood preceded 
by the possessive pronoun a, (her,) are excepted. 



There exists between Hebrew and Irish Verbs, an analogy which it worth 
being noticed. 

In Hebrew the third person singula*, perfect tense, is the root of all verbs. 
In Irish the root is, the second person singular, imperative active, which is 
exactly the same as the third person singular perfect indicative, the latter dif- 
fering from the imperative second person, only in the aspiration of the initial 
letter. 

Again the root of all regular verbs in Hebrew, is composed of three conso- 
nants, none of which is quiescent, or a guttural. In Irish, the root of every 
verb of the first conjugation is a word of one syllable, or derivable from a word 
of one syllable. The termination too, of many tenses and persons in verbs of 
the latter language, are, as in the former, manifestly traceable from pronominal 
suffixes. There are, indeed aiany points of resemblance existing between 
these two very ancient languages, too numerous to be treated of in a note. 
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a as an affirmative particle neither aspirates nor eclipsis, as a c&trn, / am ; 
A be?fitrn. I »ay. 

Bat, a for Af) a— in which (time), or (place), i.e. when, or where, aspirates : 
as,ir tninjc a rboUiro cu :— 

Ancri&r, 

A cttjonFAr Aojr a rs&irn, A Cfiue, 'r* blAc. 

(Homer, book 1st. line 40). 
Yet, generally, if the initial letter be capable of edipsis, it will suffer it, 
and if a vowel, it will have i) prefixed. See rules 4 and 5 under the heading 
"tCLipais," (section vii chapter I [. p, 15). 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

BuA|l|rr;, J strike or beat. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. Plural. 

, *• ^T'' A « W ante. 

1. or buA|l|rr)|fc> J 

2. buA] I, ttrike thou. 2. buAjlfb, strike ye. 

3. buA]leA& rfe, let him strike.^. bttA|l]b^» let them strike. 



1 Some writers use the termination rnib, or mu|b, for the first person plural Im- 
perative. O'Donovan prefers the termination tnfr, or rnAofr , because it is more 
in conformity with the ending of the third person plural bfr, about the settled 
form of which there is no doubt. Again it is not unlike the Latin ending — 
mus— as, percutiamus, Let us ttrike. These are fair reasons enough for adopt- 
ing the first form rni'r, particularly as it is as much in use among the people, as 
the other is. Again it will prevent the learner from confounding it with the 
termination of the indicative present, first person plural. 

The termination ato or eAm, for the first person plural imperative, as, buA|- 
loArn, is now nearly obsolete, and justly, as its sound could not well be distin- 
guished from the first person plural of the present indicative. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TEN8E. 

Singular. Ptural. 

1. buAjljirj, I strike. 1. buAflinjfb, we strike. 

2. buA]l||t, thou strikest. 2. \m&\\z\6, you strike. 

3. biiA|l]6 rfe, strikes. 3. buAiljb, */Wfo. 

Habitual present buAjleAi), m&> cu, fe, x\V, fib, n^b. 

IMPERFECT OR HABITUAL PAST. 

1 . buAflji), / used to strike. 1. buAil|rt)|f, we used to strike. 

2. buAilcea, thou or you used 2. buA]lc|b, you used to strike. 

to strike. 

3. buAjleAb rfe, he used to 3. buAjlibjf, M<?y 

strike. strike. 



PliKFECT. 



1. bobuAjlcAf, I struck. 1. bo buAjleAn)Aft, we struck. 

2. bo buAjljf, thou siruckest. 2. bo buAjleAbAfi, you struck. 

3. bo buA]l ffe, he struck, 3. bo buAjleAbAjt, they struck. 



FUTURE. 

1. buA]lpeAb, I shall or will I. buAjlfin^b, we shall strike. 

strike. 

2. buAjlfirt, thou shall strike. 2. buAjl|:|&, you shall strike. 

3. buA]lf|6 \'e, he shall strike 3. buAiltfb, they shall strike. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1 . bitAilnt), J drifo. 1 . buAjlpiiuir , w<? wok&/ strike. 

2- buAjl|:eA, wouldst 2. buA]lp|6, jr« teow/W */nfo. 

strike. 

3. buA]lpeA& j*6, would Z. buAjlf:f&]r> «ww/</ 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Phiral. 

1. 30 TO-buAileAb, may / 1 3 ft?-biu\|l|rr>i&, may we 

strike. strike. 

2. 30 n)-buA|l|ft, mayest thou 2. 30 TO-biiAjlcib, may you 

strike. strike. 

3. 30 rv-buAjlfb rfr, may heZ. 50 m-buA|ltb, may they 

strike* strike. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TBN8E. 

<t)o bu*U6, or a bu^Ub, to strike. 

PARTICIPLES. 



Present. Perfect. Future. 

AJ5 hwd\^6 t striking. jA|t Tn-buAUb, having struck. Ajfi cf 

[buAU8. 

The Relative form of the Present and Future tenses, ends in 
Ar or ear in the assertive, Ex. aij cfe a buAjleAr, he who 
strikes ; aij cfe a buAiVpeAf, 10^0 Ma// strike. When a 
negation is made, the relative form ends in e*t) or Aij, for the 
Present tense and in the third person singular of the regular 
future, for the Future tense : Ex. aij cfe ijac TO-buAjleAij, he 
who does not strike ; aij cfc ijac TO-buAjlfrjb, he who will not 
strike. The termination Ar or eAr, is used when no relative 
is expressed or understood, but when merely a strong empha- 
sis marks the words : as, aij too cacaojji H1056A ATOAfi? 
beibeAf rt)& T)]or Ajftbe t)Ss. cu. (Genesis, 41 c. and 40 v). 

The continuated form cf the present tense can be used as in 
English; as, ca ffe aj3 bitAUb, he is beating, fyc, even, 
although, we have not, philosophically speaking, a participle 
in Irish. Sometimes the genitive case of the personal pronouns 
is placed before the infinitive mood active: Ex. ca rfe 6A buA- 
Ia6, he is beating him ; cfc r fe 6a buAUb, he is beating her ; 
ca |*6 bo rijo buAlAb, he is beating me. 
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Synopsis of the verb, W|i|?t>, / strike or beat. 
Imper. Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 
Present. buAjl. buAjl-fn?. 30 ro-buAil-eAb. 30 m-DuAil-jro. 
Imperfect. buA|l ]o. 30 ip-bu^l -yr). 

Perfect. bo buA|l-eAr. ^up buAjl eAf. 

luture. buA|l- n b. 30 nT-buA^-nb. 

Conditional, bu^l-n*. bA m-bu^l-pi* 

INFINITIVE, 
bo bu*Ub. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Perfect. Future. 

A]5 buAU&. TD-buAUb. A]ft q buAUb. 



Section II. 



Example of a verb of the first conjugation, having in the 
root, the final vowel broad. 

t)un, shut. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1. bunAiuuir, let us shut. 

2. bun, shut thou. 2. bui)A|6, let you shut. 

3. bui)A6 ffe, let him shut. 3. buoA|b]f, let them shut. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. bunAjm, J shut. 1. burjAtnujb, «00 shut. 

2. buoAjfi, xhntfest. 2. buncA]6, y<?K 

3. bunAjb ^fe, he shuts. 3. bunAjb, M<?y shut. 

IMPERFECT TBKSE. 

1. bunAjr), I used to shut. I. 6ur)Amu||*, we used to shut. 

2. buncA, thou or you used to 2. 6uncAi6, you used to shut. 

shut. 

3. bunAb he used to shut. 8. 6unA]b^f, they used to shut. 
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PERFECT. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. 8ur>Af, or /mp<? Atf. 1. 6ur)Art)A|t, iw 

2. 6ui)Air, tfte shutlest or, fyc. 2. butjAbaft, ,y<w 

3. bun rfe, ^ 3. 6utj*bA|t, they shut, 

FUTURE. 

1. bunjrab, I shall or will shut. I. bunpAmuib, we will shut, 

2. buoyant, 2. buppAib, yew wi/J shut. 

3. butjpAjb ffe, >te will shut. 3. bunpAjb, tf&ry intf shut. 

<vojr, is the spelling used by O'Donovan, and others, for 
the termination of the first person plural imperative, and 
those other tenses that form their plural like it, in those verbs 
that have a broad characteristic in the root, or have a broad 
vowel before this final syllable: *ojb, the spelling for the 
ending of the first person plural indicative, and those that 
form their persons like it. 

The spelling, ujr, for the ending of the imperative first per- 
son plural, and for those tenses that, in their first persons 
plural, end like it ; ujb for the ending of the first person plural 
indicative, and those tenses that end similarly — is also used. 
Connellan has adopted the latter spelling— as I find in his 
grammar. 

I prefer the spelling ujr, and u\b, to aojf and Aojb. 
Firstly. — because, Aojr and aojb is too long and drawling. 

Secondly. — These syllables so spelled contain an unnecessary 
heap of vowel sounds. 

Thirdly. — u]f gives the sound, perhaps more correctly, and with 
fewer vowels. 

Fourthly. — u|r is nearer to theLatin termination — " us" — and 
hence gives us analogy for adopting this as a fixed ending : 
besides the spelling u\r is used by reputable writers. Hence for 
all these reasons, taken together, I have adopted the spelling 
ujr and u|b, in preference to Aojf and Aojb. 

CONDITIONAL. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. 6ut)f&]i), I would shut. 1. 6ut)pAH)u]f, we would shut. 

2. bunpa, thou wouldsl shut. 2. buopA^b, ye would shut. 

3. bunjTAb rk, he would shut. 3. bunfAjbir. they would shut. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 50 o-buoAb, may I shut, or I. 30 i>bui;Arou|b, that we may 

that I may shut. shut. 

2. 50 D-buoAift, that thou 2. 50 p-buucAi6, that ye may 

may est shut. shut. 

3. 50 i)-but)Aj6 rfe, that he 3. 30 u-bunAjb, that they may 

may shut. shut. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 
bo &uoa8, to shut. 

PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. PREFECT. FUTURE. 

A13 bunAb, shutting. jAfin-bupAb, haviny shut. ajji q buijAb, 

about to shut. 



Imper. 
Present, bug. 
Imperfect. 
Perfect. 
Future. 
Conditional. 



SYNOPSIS. 

Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 

bun-Ajn). 30 ^bup-Ab. 30 i)-bun-Aiti). 

6ut>A]f>. 30 wbuty-*if). 

6ui)-Af. 3U|t 6U1)-Af. 

but)-F Ab. 30 t)-bui)-^Ab. 

bun-frA]?. bA u-buirfAio. 

INFINITIVE. 

bo 6uij-a6. 



PARTICIPLES. 
bui?A6. 

From the two synopses of bttAjl |tt> and bunA|m — examples 
of the first conjugation — in which the final vowel of the root, 
in the one is slender* and broad in the other, we perceive that 
all the moods and tenses coming from the root are formed 
alike in both examples, with this exception, that when the 
final vowel in the root is slender, the first vowel in the affix to 
form the tense, must be slender; and when broad the 
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first vowel in the affix must be broad. Take, for example, the 
first person singular present, indicative of both : 

jk^fbudjl, indicative, buAjl ]ny» 
\bur), indicative, bui)-Ajn). 

irn is added in one case ; Aim in the other ; while both forms 
of termination have the same sound. 

Particular hulks for the formation of the present, 

IMPERFECT, PERFECT, FUTURE, AND CONDITIONAL TENSES OF 
THE INDICATIVE MOOD IN VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

The Present is formed from the second person singular im- 
perative, by adding, jrn, if the last vowel of the root be slender ; 
if broad, Afro; as, rnujo, teach; rr)U|r)-jm, I teach; lion, fill; 
IjonAim, / filL If the Relative form be used ear, or at/, is added 
to the root, when no denial is made ; eat), or at), when a denial 
or negation is made : Ex. niuir), teach ; at) ce njujTieAr, he who 
leaches ; aw ce t)ac tt)ut, oeAT), he who does not teach ; an c6 a 
IjonAr, he who fills; at) cfc t)ac IjonAi), he who does not fill. 
When we want to use the Habitual present, eAr), or at), as the 
case may be, is added to the root; — eAr), when the final vowel of 
the root is long ; at) when short. 

The Imperfect, by adding jr) or Ai.r) to the root, and aspirating 
the initial consonant if aspirable : Ex. mu]n, leach ; tiju|T)lO, / 
used to leach ; \\or),fill; Ifor^r), I filled; bur), shut; &ur)Ai,r), 
I did shut. 

The Perfect by adding at; or eAf, and aspirating the initial 
consonant if aspirable : as, TT)U|T)eA|*» IfonAf, 6ui)Af . 

The Future by adding pAb or t:|b, as buntrAb from bun, 
• cu^nt;ib from cujti. 

The Conditional by annexing jtatt) or x\*> to the root, as, 
6ui)Fait), buAilf|r), cu|nt;iT) from bur), buAil, cuitt. 

The Present -and only tense of the optative mood is formed 

Here then, are only seven tenses m all — one of the imperative 
mood, five of the indicative, one of the optative. Of these seven—, 
three—the imperative present, the imperfect and conditional tenses, 
indicative, have the same ending, at least in the plural — three more 
— the present and future tenses indicative, and the present optative 
end alike ; and the seventh — the perfect tense indicative, is always 
regular in its endings. 

Hence there can be very little difficulty in acquiring a knowledge 
of Irish verbs, since their different endings in the moods and tenses, 
are so few, and so simple- 
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by adding e*b or Ab to the root, and placing before the whole 
word thus formed the particle 30, which expresses a wish or 
desire : Ex. 5* ro-buAileAb ; 50 n-but)Ab, from buAjl and 
bur;. 3°i causes according to rule, eclipsis. Hence nj is 
placed here before b, in the word buAileAb ; and n before 
b in, bunAb. For the persons of the tenses see the conjugated 
examples. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD.J 

The Infinitive too, is formed from the root by annexing to 
it, a&, when the final vowel is broad ; as, bo 6ut>a6, from bun ; 
and 6A&, if slender, as b^jlleAb from £fll : but if the final 
slender vowel be preceded by a broad one, the slender vowel 
of the root is then dropped and a6 suffixed ; as buAjl, bo 
buAl*6 ; so from boffic, we have bo boncAb ; from lojrc, 
lo|*cAb ; beAn«13i boAnuTjAb ; cujn, bo cup. This rule is 
not always — at least by late writers — observed : as, 'S a reolex 
|*3AOileAb 'oAjle le|f a 1J-5AOC. (Irish Horner^ B. 1, line Iti.J 

The Infinitive mood takes before it the preposition bo, which 
thus has the same use as the English lo— German, * Zu* 

There are a few verbs of this conjugation that form the 
infinitive irregularly. 

Some, as the following, scarcely making any change in 
forming the infinitive from the root. 



Imperative. Infinitive. 

bnuje. bo bytujc, to loil. 

eA5- b' 6A5, to die. 

3111&. bo suibe, to pray. 

51*1 1. bo 5ul, to cry. 

\oc. *> |0C, to pay. 

6l. b* 6l, lo drink. 

jteje. bo ftejc, to sell. 

X Ub. bo f Ub, to tlay. 



1 Si participium, adjectivum est verbale, est infinitivus, substan- 
tivum verbi idque presertim in Unguis Celticis in quibus non una 
eaderaque propria exprimitur terminatione, ut in aliis Unguis ; .*ed 
sub forma plane substantivorum apparet, sive est in nuda radice, 
sivo derivationibus quibusdum indutus. Flexio infinitivi eadem 
ergo, quae est substantivi Zeuss, Liber, 3. c, 2. 
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Some add c to the root, as : 

buA^i). bo buAjnc, to reap. 

ce|l. bo cejlc, to conceal. 

me|l, (Greek, fuxut ; Latin, bo tbejlc, to grind. 
molere, to grind). 

Some take different terminations. 



Ail, nourish. 

wis- 

CAjll. 

eifc. 

3Ab. 

3luAf. 

leAi). 

l«T3- 



b*AileAfi)uio» to nourish. 
bo bljteAo, to milk. 

bO CAjlleAft)A11?, to 

b' fejrceAcc, to listen. 

b' -pAjA^l, to get. 

bo pAiTTOUfijc, jtatjacc, to wait. 

bo JaoajI, to tofo. 

bo 3A]fuu, to eotf. 

bo tluAf Acb, to 

bo leAnrijuin, to follow. 

bo lfe|3Ji), to allow. 

bo fejij|ii), to ««^. 



IV. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
5|tA&u|3in), / love. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 1. 3itA6u^n)]f, let us love. 

2. 3|ia6u|3, love thou. 2. 3jtAbuj3;i6, or 5|tA6uf3|8, 

love ye. 

8. 3|tA6ui5eA& fe, tor* 3. Sfifc&uiSbfr, let them love. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT. 



Singular, 

1. 3fifc&uis-in), 1 I love. 

2. spfeftuj^-ifij thou fovest. 

3. 3ft&&ui3i6 ffe, he loves. 



Plural. 
1. 3|i^8u|T5-iD]b, we love. 

8. 5fi&6ui5-ib, they love. 



Relative present : ad bu^e a 3|ta8ut3eAf, he who loves ; 
negative form : rjAc ij-3fiA8ui5eAij, who loves not. 



HABITUAL PRESENT. 



5fta6uj3CAi). 



rrje. 
cu. 
r6. 

nb. 



• Some write the final syllable of the root of verbs ending in 15 of the second 
conjugation— A13— preserving, of course, the 'a' throughout all the tenses 
and persons that are formed from it. 

It seems, to me, the spelling— ujj- which is adopted by others, is pre- 
ferable : First, because the infinitive mood, active participle, and verbal 
noun, must have * u» and not 4 a * in the penult. Hence the root from 
which the penult is taken, should, naturally, have an * u' in that syllable. 

The Genitive case, too, of verbal Nouns, is, according to a Rule founded 
on universal usage, like the past participle ; but the Genitive case of verbal 
Nouns ending in "u5Ab,"is spelled with an 'u' in the penult. Hence so 
should the past participle. Hence, so should the root from which it bor- 
rows its penult syllable— Le. the root of the Verb. 

Secondly, the spelling ' U| ' is more in accordance than * A] '—with the 
correct pronunciation of the syllable. For, in the dipthongal sound — A|— 
there is, usually, a slight infusion of the A, no matter how short soever the 
joint vowels be pronounced ; while— U|— gives us the proper sound which is 
that almost of simple ]. Hence ut, is to be preferred to aj, in the spelling 
of the las>t syllable in the root of verbs of the second conjugation. 
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IMPF.RlTtCT. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. 3fi*6u|3-iij, I used to love. 1. 3T»&&ui3-TT>ir, ^ 

2. you used to 2. 3r*fc&ui3-q, ye used to love, 
love, 

3. 3ji&Sui3-eAi> rfe, ^ used to 3. 3^6u|3-b^, to 

PERFBCT. 

1. bo Ttfib6u]5-e*r, I loved. 1. bo 3T»&bu|5-rr>Art, toe loved. 

2. boint&ouj3-if, thoulovedst. 2. bo 5fi&8uj3-bAft, y<ra 

3. bo 3|iA6u|5 re, he loved, 3. bo 5ft&6uj5-b4ft,^<?y loved. 

FUTURE. 

1. 3|t&86ccAb, 1 or 3]t&6dcAb, 1. 3|i5i6occAit)uib, we shall 

I will or shall love. love. 

2. 5nb66chAW,thou shall love. 2. 3ft*v86ccAib, ye shall love. 

3. 5jt&66ccAi& re, shall S. 5\i&6dcc&]b y they shall love. 

love. 



1 It may be asked, is it not better to have one spelling rather than two 
for the Future, the Conditional, or any other tense ? Yes, so it is ; but there 
arc reasons in support of either spelling, and which then of the two, are we to 
take ? The opinion, that the terminations given above ought to be spelled ocao, 
and ocAjnn, rather than occad, or ocfAjnn, can be nicely sustained thus. — That 
the sound of c is scarcely heard, and hence the letter c appears redundant. 
Again, this form cf spelling having c, omitted, is in use among good Irish 
writers. Hence, then ocao, &c., ought to be generally adopted. Yet 
these reasons are not conclusive ; for, if c, were to be expunged from a 
word whenever its sound is not heard, we would soon have the language 
strangely mutilated. Besides occao, too, is used, by good Irish writers, 
as the proper termination. Custom alone must decide which of the two 
is to be universally adopted. Hence both spellings are given here. Custom 
is indeed, as far as i know, more for the spelling ocao, than for occAb ; 
yet c cannot be ommitted in the future active, without being omitted 
in the future passive, which then will be written stiA&ocAfi and not 5Tt&6ocrAtt; 
and for the same reason, omitted in the present tense passive, sniv6ui5ceA|\, 
and in the past partciple. But it cannot well be omitted in the present passive ; 
nor in the past participle. Hence it must be retained in them, and therefore, 
ought as naturally and as efficiently to be retained in the Future active, to 
which indeed, as well as to the passive voice, it lends a degree of aspirate 
sound, its omission could never supply.— " 05 At> is used in the South of 
Ireland," says O'Donovan. It is, and in Connaught too, in the spoken 
language ; yet it ought not, for all that, be adopted. 
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CONDITIONAL. 

Singular. Plural. 
l.Sft&SdccAjo, I would love. 1. 5ft&boccAn,u| r . «;<? 

2. 3|t&66cc^, Mow weuldsl love. 2. StaSoccAjb, y<? would love. 
3. 3fiA6occA6 rfc, wvkW 3. 3fiA66ccA]b|f, would 
£ove - love. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TBN8E. 

Angular. Plural. 

!• & V.-sjiteuisetb, may I 1. 30 15-5^^61113^ may we 
love. i ove 

2 * 5 ^ 5 j£jf matJ68t 2 ' 3<J ^ Sl^^u|3cf6, may ye 

Z° V^tevyfr x ^ may he 3. 30 ^sr^bu^b, may they 
love ' love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESKNT TENSE. 

bo 5ft^6u5A6, to love. 
PABTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 



FUTURE. 

*I3 W**$**>, loving. ja,* ^3^66^6, Am c | 3^663*8, 

SYNOPSIS. 

Imperative. Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 

Impact. 3Tl " 6U ^ S ° 30 n. S ^.lS-,nN 

Clonal. 2!®^ 
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INFINITIVE. 

* 

bo ;£fi&6u5&6. 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PERFECT. FUTURE. 

Section V. 

PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE TENSES OF 
THE INDICATIVE MOOD, SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Annex to the root, jin for the present ; as 3^61^3, jti^- 
6u|j|in, and e*i), for the habitual present, as sn^uf^eA^ ; 
eAf, for the relative present : as TjjiA&ujteAr . 

For the Imperfect, \ f>, as 371*6^3-11). For the Perfect eAr ; 
as, bo 3TtAbu|5eAr, I loved. For the Future ocCAb or ocAb, 
is annexed ; but when the verb ends in 15 or ttj the final 
I is dropped, or changed into o, and Ab added, or 111 place of 
U13, ocAb or octAb, is infixed ; as from Iaoa^, speak ; we 
have UbAftoccAb, or UbAjtocAb; and by syncope, UbjidcAb 
/ shall or will speak ; so from 3fi^&uT3, we have 3nA66ccAb, 
or 3fta8dcAb, I shall or will love. 

The Conditional is formed from the future, by changing Ab 
of the future, into Aft), as, UbAfidcAb, UbAfidcAjij ; 3ftAbdcAb, 
3nA66cA|^. 

eAb annexed to the root, gives the Optative, as, 30 i)-3ftA- 
bu^eAb. 

The infinitive mood lets the slender final vowel of the root 
drop, and annexes a6 : as, 3ft&bui3, bo 311A6U3A6. But if the 
final slender vowel be the only vowel in that syllable, it takes 
an " a " after it, and then a6 is annexed : as, tuftis, explain 1 
bo tt)fij]U3Ab, to explain. 

THE FOLLOWING VERBS BELONGING TO THE SECOND CON- 
JUGATION FORM THE INFINITIVE MOOD IRREGULARLY. 

Imperative. Infinitive. 

AbTnui3, b' Abri)Ajl, to confess. 

A3Ajn, b' A3Ai|ic, to entreat. 

bA3A^t, bo bASA^nc, to threaten. 

CAf3A|y», bo CAf5A|]tc, to slaughter. 
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Imperative. 

COrAjl), 

CO0AJ3, 
bjbjn, 

IohaI, 

injljt, to play, (as at cards), 

loobAirt, 

lab A] ft, 

lon)A]ft, 

TaIcA^, 

CAOA1fl» 

coroAjl, 



kufinitine. 
bo c|5]lc, to /«c/fcto. 
bo co5^ilc 4 to spare. 
bp corAjuc, to defend. 
bo cujnjjlc, to rw#. 
bo cogjrtj&ilj to fo^a. 
bo &ib]ftc, to banish. 
b' emij;, (0 arise. 
bo £lteA3A]ftc» to answer, 
b' ii)\\c, to graze. 
b' jpreAcc, to to//, 
b' jotjIac, to 
b' ironic, & i?/<^« 
b* TobbA]|tc, to 
bo lAbAjjic, to speak. 
bo loroAjric or, lo?ur^6, to /w/. 
bo Tt)Uf3A]lc, to awake. 
bo fAlcAfjtc, to trample. 
bo feACAjn, to atww*. 
bo cAbAjric, to ^z't'tf. 
bo con^lc, to eat. 



Chapter "VII. 
vkh us— (continued) 

PASSIYE VOIOB 

The passive vojce also has two forms of conjugation — the 
Synthetic and Analytic. The Analytic is simply the verb to 
be, " bo be^c" conjugated through all vts moods and tenses 
with the past participle : as — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ca rofe buAjlte, / am beaten. 1. ca tfij buAjlce, we are 

beaten. 

2. cA cu buAjlce, thou art 2. ca j*jb buAjlce, ye are 

beaten. beaten. 
8. ca r6 buAflce, /te it beaten. 8. cA riAb buAjlce, they are 

fealw. 
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PAST TENSE 



Singular. 

1. h] it)kbu*]\ze, I was beaten. 1. 

2. of cu buAjlce, 2. 

beaten. 

3. bj rfe buAjlce, he was 3. 



b] r]i) buAjlce, iff kw* 

beaten* 
h) f|b buAjlce, ye were 

beaten, 
h] rjAb buAjlce, M<?y 



Thus any past participle placed after the analytic form 
of ths verb «' bo bete" gives the analytic conjugation in the 
passive voice, of that verb from which the past participle is 
taken. 

We see too, that the past participle undergoes no change 
in the singular or plural number. 

SYNTHETIC FORM. 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

BuAjliTi?, / strike or beat. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD* 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1. buAjlceAji rtje, let me be 1. buAilceAft y\t) t let us be 

struck. struck. 

2. bttAjlc6Aftcu,fe thou struck. 2. buAjlceAjt r^b, be ye struck. 
8. buA^lceAjt 6, let him be 8. buAilceAft jAb, let them be 

struck. struck. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



The same as the imperative ; as, buAilceAn to*, / am struck ; 
buAjlceAti cu, e, f ]V, fib, ]Ab. 
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IMPERFECT OR HABITUAL. 

buA|lc] nje, cu, e, r\x), fjb, jAb, I used to be beaten, Sfc. 

PERFECT. 

bo buAjleAb nje, cu, ffi), f|b, ^Ab, I was, thou toast, 
fyc, beaten. 

FUTDKB TENSB. 

buA]lpeA|i ti)6, cu, 6, rji), rib, lAb, I shall or will, thou 
shall or wilt be, 8fc., beaten. 

CONDITIONAL. 

buAjltfbe rt)fe, cu, e, r ]t), r\h, jAb, I would be beaten^ fyc. 

OPTATIVE MOOD 

PRESENT TENSE. 

r,o m-buAjlceAn tne, cu, fe, 8fc, may I be beaten, fyc. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. 

a bejc buAjlce. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Vast. Future. 
buA]lcc, loo-buAjlce. 

Section II. — <t)unAjrtj. 

The passive of bunAiro, is conjugated in the same man- 
ner except that, the first vowel in the increase is broad. 

Example. 

Imperative — bun-CAft, rye, cu, e, &c, let me be shut, &c. 
Indicative, present — bun-cAfi, rye, cu, e, t am shut, &c. 
Imperpect — but>-cA]6, rye y cu, e, &c, / used to be shut. 
Perfect — bo bur>A6, roe, cu, &c, / was shut. 
Futurb — bunpAn, me, cu, e, &c, / shall or will be shut, fyc\ 
Conditional— bunpAjbe, rye, cu, e, &c, / would be shut. 



OPTATIVE. 

PRESENT. 
JO fJ-bUIJCAJl H)£, CU, fc, &C. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. 

a bejc buijCA, & be shui. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Past. Perfect. 
bu?)cA, shut. jAjt ro-bejc bnncA having been shut. 

ca|i or ceAfi annexed to the root, gives the imperative and the 
indicative present; z\ or caoj , the imperfect; a6 or e*6 the 
perfect ; jrAfi or feAjt the future ; and fAj&e, or ^8e the con- 
ditional ; cAjt or ceAfi the optative. But it happens that the 
initial consonant of these affixes is sometimes aspirated and 
sometimes not. How then is the learner to know when to as- 
pirate, and when not ? The answer is given in the following 
note which I copy from (^Donovan's Irish Grammar^ p. 206 : 
" c has its radical sound after 6, 6, 3, I, U, i>, ijij, r, c, as, 
cjtoccA, hanged, or suspended ; r poccA, emasculated ; bA|6ce, 
drowned; rpjt&ibce, spread; ru]jce, absorbed; bftu|jce, 
bruised; twoIca, praised ; twcaIIca, deceived ; bfcAncA, done ; 
CAfCA, twisted; bjt]|xe, broken; blujcce, closed. But in 
verbs in u^iro, or j^ro, which make the future in eocAb, and 
in all verbs of which the root terminates in b, c,b, 3, ny, p, |i, 
c, — the c is aspirated whether the characteristic vowel be broad 
or slender, as, lube a, bent ; jreACCA, bowed; 3fteAbcA, 
lashed; cn&ijce, closed ; beAtju^jjre, blessed ; coiijca, dipped; 
rcA^pce, scattered; Iotoajica, peeled; j:eA|tctA, entombed* 1 
A native acquainted with the language would never require to 
look at this rule or note ; his ear would be as sure a guide, 
if not surer. In general then the Rule is, that c, in the affixes 
to the root of verbs, is not aspirated when it follows a vowel 
sound; an aspirated mute, or a liquid — except jt : that it is 
aspirated, when following an unaspiraled mute, or the liquid n\ 
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Section III. 

8ECOND CONJUGATION* 

(Ex. 3Tt^6u|3jn), / love.) 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 



Singular. 

1. 3ji&6u]3ceAft n?e. 

2. cu. 
8. „ e. 



Plural. 
r]f), let me be loved, fyc 

rib. 



1. 3it^6ui3ceA|t me 

2. || cu. 



3. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

X\r>, I am loved) we are loved. 

nb. 



IMPERFECT. 



1. 3T^6«i5c'i, tt#. 



2. 
3. 



X]v> 1 was wont to be heed, 

nb. 

1Ab. 



PERFECT. 



1. 3ji^&u|3eA8, ttjfe. 

2. „ cu. 
3. 



rjtj» / was loved, fyc. 

nb. 

1*6. 



FUTURE. 



1. 3ftfc&6ccAit, ) 



or 3n&6dc*n 

2. „ cu 

3. ,. fe. 



X\Y), I will be loved fyc. 

nb. 

l*b. 

CONDITIONAL 



L 3ia66ccAi6e,| 
' or 3ft&6ocAibe, J 

2. „ 

3. fe. 



X]t), I would be loved, $c. 

nb. 

|Ab. 
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OPTATIVE. 
Singular. Plural* 



1- 3° T)-5fi&6u|2pceAft itjfe. 

2. „ cu. 

3. „ fe. 



r^, way /fo 
tib. 



INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT TKNSK. 

a bejc 3|ia6u]3ce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Past. Future. 
3fiA6ui3ce. ioi)-3|tW5tti3ce. 

The tenses of the passive voice, second conjugation, are 
formed according to the rules already given ; except that the 
future and conditional tenses indicative, end differently from 
those of the first conjugation. 

The Future tense indicative passive of the second conjuga- 
tion, is formed from the future active of the same conjugation 
by changing the final b of the first person singular into ft : 
Ex. 3fiA&dccAb, 1 shall love; £nA&dccA|i, (n>6) 1 shall be 
loved. 

The Conditional, from its conditional active, by changing 
the final f) of the first person into 6e (asp.) : Ex. 3n&6occAir), 
/ would love ; jnabdccAiSe rofe ; / would be loved. 

Some Grammarians have given to the conjugation of Irish 
verbs, by presenting them under various shapes and forms, — 
surrounding them with tenses and moods of every grade — a bristling 
appearance that has very often startled the young student on 
commencing the study of the Irish language. 

The foregoing arrangement of the Irish verbs is more simple than 
any I have seen adopted by those who have, up to this, written on 
Irish Grammar. — It presents no difficulty to any one who wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of the language ; and it is not, I trust, defi- 
cient in auy thing belonging to the proper conjugation of Irish 
verbs. 

Section IV. 

In order to enable the learner to see at a glance, in what, 
verbs of the first and second conjugations differ — how verbs, 
even of the same conjugation, assume in the personal endings, 
a different spelling according as the final vowel in the root is 
broad or slender, 1 give the following Synopses. Those tenses 
that are alike in their several endings can be easily noticed. 
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SYNOPSIS OF Cairo, / a 







Singular. 


Plural. 


Imperative 
Mood. 


1. 

2. of. 

3. bj8eA8 f e. 


I I- btrnif. 

2. b|8^8. 
J 3. bfb|r. 




Present 
Tense. 


1. cA|rn. 

2. CA||t. 

3. CA ffc. 


1. CArnujb. 

2. CACAO|. 

3. ca|8. 




Present tense 
preceded by 
the particles 
At), whether; 
50, <Aa/; i)i, 
no/; vac not. 


1. b-fu|l-|rn. 

2. „ -IT 1 - 


1. b-|?tt|l rnjb. 

2. -c|. 
0. -|b. 




Habitual 
Present. 


1. bj6- Y Ttj. 

2. ,, -|ft. 

3. „ rfe. 
b]6-eATj rt)&, cu, |*e. 


1. b'|rr)|b, or, b|8r»|b. 

2. bf fcj, or, b18q. 

3. b|b, or, b|8|b. 
018-eAij XW, ri° n*b. 




Assertive 
Present. 


1. if rr>&. 

2. ||* cu. 

3. | r re. 


!• ir T\V* 

2. ||* |*|b. 

3. |f r |Ab. 


VE MOOD. 


Imperfect. 


1. b(8-|p. 

2. „ -ceA. 

3. „ -eA8 |*fe. 


1. birnjf, or b|8ro|f. 

2. b]C|. 

3. b|b|f. 


Perfect. 


1. bi&-eA|*. 

2. b|8-|f. 

0 ti* «. 

0. 0| |*e-. 


1. b] ATT}A|t. 

2. b|ADA|t. 

3. b|AbA|t. 


IN DIC ATI 


Perfect af- 
terthepar- 
ticles at>, 

JO, D|, &C. 


1. |tAO-Af. 

3. „ |tA|b fe-. 


1. |tAb-Arr)A|t. 

!J . aKam 
3* -AbA|t. 


Assertive 
Perfect. 


1. bu8, or bA rn&. 

2. „ cu. 

3. ff )y fe. 


1. bu&, or bA f|ij. 

2. „ „ f|b. 

3. „ |Ab. 




Future. 


1. be|8-|b. 

2. „ -|fi. 

3. „ |*fe. 


1. be|8-rt)|b. 

2. „ -c|. 
8. -|b. 


■ 


• 

C 
O 

* 1-^ 
O 


1. bej8-|i). 

2. „ -ceA. 

3. „ -eA8 re. 


1. bejrnir, or bej8rnif . 

2. bejq, or be|8q. 

3. be|bjr, be|8bif. 


Optative 
Mood. 


1. 30 ytAb-Ab. 

2. j, |tAb*A||t. 

3. „ |XA|b re. 


1. |tAb-Arnu|b. 

2. „ -CAO|. 

3. )) -A|b. 
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After looking over the foregoing synopses one would be in- 
clined to think that it is certainly more to be desired, that only 
one, rather than two terminational forms, should be, in the spel- 
ling, adopted, in forming the tenses and persons from the root, 
no matter whether the verb have, in the radix, the final vowel, 
broad or slender. If this were the case, it would — 

First. — Make the spelling more simple and easy. 

Secondly. — It would make it more in conformity with the 
fixed spelling observed in the terminational forms of French, 
Latin, Greek, or Italian verbs. 

Thirdly. — It would give our written language a more 
settled form than any that it has, up to this, attained. Hence 
for these, and other reasons, the observance of the rule, 
" slender with slender, and broad with broad," ought not, in 
this and similar cases to be much regarded. 

If then, only one form of spelling the verbal endings be 
adopted, which of the two now used, should be preferred ? 
Whether that ending which commences with a slender vowel, 
e, or \ ; or that which commences with a broad vowel — a, 
o, or u ? Usage will, of course, in process of time, decide 
the selection. Yet if the author be allowed to offer an 
opinion on the choice that should be made, the termination 
commencing with a broad vowel, rather than that beginning 
with a slender one, ought to be adopted. First, because the 
former ending is, even at present, the one that is most com- 
monly used. 

Secondly, because such a spelling is more in conformity 
with the sound given by the Irish-speaking peasantry to the 
verbal endings ; v. g. — the first person plural indicative 
mood of the verb 3Tifc&iM3, is 3Tt&&u|3-Tt)j&, the sound of the 
ending of which embraces the blended vocal utterance of 
"iT* which, therefore, in the spelling of the termination 
should be inserted, thus : 5|i^6u|3-ti)u|b. The same is 
true of the first person plural perfect indicative, jn^&ujs- 
mAfi ; and so of the rest. 

For similar reasons I would write the ending of the second 
person plural, in the present, imperfect, future, and con- 
ditional tenses, active voice— ] or j6, rather than aoj. 
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Section V. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word that partakes of the nature of the 
verb ; that partakes also of the nature of the adjective. 

There are three participles — The present ; the perfect or 
the past ; the future. 

Philosophically speaking we have, in Irish, but one parti- 
ciple, the past participle passive : — the others are only forms 
of expression, which are used in the language as participles, 

The present, aj5 bu^l&b beating ; a|3 3UA6U5A6. loving ; 
is formed from the infinitive active of the verb by placing 
before it the preposition A]5=atf. Literally it is, at beating ; 
at loving ; and thus it is not unlike the Saxon form a -beating, 
a-loving ; for, when the Irish participles are spoken quickly 
the sound of 5 in A13 is lost, and the participle is sounded 
as if it were preceded only by a. Hence it is so written in 
Homer's Iliad by Dr. M'Hale, as: — 

" 21 iueAb|iu3A& cufcjuijAb 'r a]3 A3Ajnr coirojnc ^Dfe," 
(B. 1, line 47) ; and sometimes without this particle aj3 or a, 
as: — 

" "CAOAinc buic t>]i)$\t), *3ur jo&bAinc mdjt," 0 me 661 )' 
The perfect part, is formed by taking <\*n=qfter ; before the 
present infinitive active : Ex. |Aft n-5]iA6u5A&=<7/J^r loving — 
i.e. having loved. We meet sometimes with the form Ajft 
3ftA6u3A&,=0« loving. 

The future participle which has the same reference to time 
that the paulo-past future of the Greek participles has, — 
is formed by placing before the Infinitive mood, the words 
Ajji z]=on the design ; about to : Ex. A|ji z) 3n&6u$A6, 
about to love. 

The past participle passive is formed from the root of the 
verb by adding to it, ce or ca, according as the last vowel 
in the final syllable, is either short or long : Ex. bu Alice, 
struck ; from buAjl, strike ; buncA, closed, from but), close 
thou. The c of ce or ca, shall, or shall not, be aspirated 
according to that rule, which accounts for the aspiration of 
affixes to the root of verbs. — See Section second, of Chapter 
VII. (p. 86). 

The future passive is formed by prefixing jon to the past 
participle— 3n^6u|3ce, loved ; j0T)5ftA&u|3ce, to be loved, or 
fit to be loved. 
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Chapter VIII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The irregular verbs are ; be^r*, / give ; be]\\\m, I bear i 
t\rt) and f ejc^TD, / He ; clu)r)]m, I foat ; b£At)Ajrt), and 
3tjim, / do, or bei^m, J rA^Aim, I find ; 

JM$!">> / ; ceibjro, / go : z)5)m> / *we> This order 
is alphabetical. : I find the same in OTtonovanV Grammar. 
"peucAiiu, / behold or try s is given down in some Irish 
Grammars among the irregular verbs, as if it were one.* 

L— fceitiitu, I give, ot bring. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRliSENT. 

Singular, Plural. 

3. cAb|iAibif, cu3A]bjf. 



1. 

a. cAbAiit. 

3. CU3A6 re, or cAbfiAb re. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
1. be||t|n), CAbftAirtj, cusAjrt). 1. beiji|tfjfb, CAbftArruifb, 



2. be||i||t, c4b]tAifi, cu3Airi- 

3. bej]i fe, cAbjiAib re* 

Habitual Present, 015*1) rrjfe, cu, re, ffi?, &c. 



cusAttjujb. 

2. beijtjbe, cAbitAjbe, CU3- 
Afbe. 

3. bejri|b, CAbftAjb, cu3A]b. 



1MPEKFECT. 



1. bei|t]p, cu3Aid. 

2. bejficeA, C115CA. 

3. bejfteAb, re, in^tS re. 



1. be||iiTOir> cu3ATnu|f. 

2. bejftq, c»5A]b. 

3. be]|i|b|r, cuSAjbjr. 



1 The veTb ]c eat, though not given down bj Grammarians, in the list of 
irregular verbs, forms, nevertheless, its infinitive,— its perfect, future indicative 
and conditional, irregularly : as, jco or |ieA&, to eat ; b* uaj&, or b' jc, he ate ; 
fofTAb, / shall eat ; forFAjq / should eat. 
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PERFKCT. 



1. CU5Af. 

2. CU3-Alf. 

3. cus 



1. bfeAfi-pAb. 

2. „ fAffl. 

3. „ jrA*b f£. 



Plural. 

1. C113-ATUATU 

2. cus-AbA^, 

3. CH3*AbA|t. 



PUTT KB. 



1. i)] tAbA]t-f:Ab, and con- 

tractedly cAbfiAb. 

2. „ V*W}' 

3. „ ^6 ffe. 



1. bfeA^AIDUlb. 

2. „ ^A]8. 

3. „ fAib. 



Negative Form. 

1. CAbA|l-f AH)U|b. 



2. „ fAib. 

3. „ KA]b. 



Singular. 

1. b&Afi-jrA]t). 

2. „ JTA. 

8. „ fAb 



1. i)] iAbA|t-^A|^, orcAb- 

2. „ r*. 

3. „ ^Ab ffe. 



Conditional. 

Plural. 

X. b6A|t-pAfDU]f. 

2. „ fAib. 
» Wb|f. 

Negative Form. 

1. 1)1 CAbA|l-fr At1)U|f. 



2. 
3. 



r^ib. 



1. 30 b cus-Ab. 

2. „ A]fU 

3. „ A^b 1*6, 



Present. 

A|5 CAbA'ftC. 



OPTATIVE. 

L 

o 
3. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo cAbAi|ic. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect* 

J Aft b-CAbA||tC. 



50 b-cu3-Ati)U|b. 
„ Alb. 
„ A]b. 



Future* 

AJfl Cj CAbAlftC. 



Ofi 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

be||tceA]t,*\ 

cuscAjt, lrt>e, tu, e, x\V> n b > \**>> I* 1 me oe given, %c. 

CADA|tCAnJ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense— cuscati m£, &c— beijiceAji rofe, &c. 
Imperpect — cu^tAibe roe or beiftcj&e rofe. 
Perfect — CU5A6 ro6, &c. 

Future — beApjrATt, or beAftcAfi njfe, and cAbA^Af! roe> &c. 
Conditional — beAjifr u]6e rofe or cAOAnpAjbe rod. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

50 b-cujcAfi roe. &c. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

bo bejc cADAjicA, or cujca. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 
CAbAftCA, Or CU5CA. 

II. — Bei|t|tij, 1 / take, bear, bring forth. Hence it means 
to give birth to in any way. Hence then, it signifies to 
yean; to litter; to &c, &c, when applied to the several 
species of quadrupeds. Hence too, it siguifies to " lay," — 
when birds are its subject ; and to " spawn," when fish 
becomes its subject. When &]]\z=on, over ; comes after it; 
it signifies "to lay hold of," "to ovei-ta&e," when lejr, it 
siguifies " to take away." — |tu3 re> lejf e. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. Plural, 



1. 


1. 




or \xt)\t>. 


2. bejfu 


2. 


V 




3. „ eA8 x'Y 


3. 


a 





1 Latin Fer. Greek ftp ; F, <b t and B, are letters of the 
same organ. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

HABITUAL PRESENT. 

heme*?} cu, ri- no, n°> n^ b - 

IMPERFECT. 

be||tl5, ce*, eA& ^. im]r , ^ ]b ]r . 

PERFECT. 

]ttt3-Af, Alf, T* tt 3 f1« AfT)A|l, AbAft, AbAfl. 

FUTURE. 

bfeAjtFAb, |:Ai|i, r|. rAri)u]b, f:Aj&, p^b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

b&A|t^Aio, r*, k* 6 ri. r^ u !n k*I&> K<M»ir 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

50 ti>-beift-eAb, jm I 6 Tl» 1&e, }b. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT — bo bftejc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT 'AJ7) bfieiC. PERFECT — |A|t Tt) bflOfC. 
FUTURE— A1|t t] b|ieic. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE. 
bejjtceAfi rt)^, &c 

INDICATIVE. 
present — bejjiceAfi rn $ f c u , &c. 
imperfect: — bcjfici £u, 6, &c. 

PERFECT — ft u 3*0 tt)&, &C. 
FUTURE — bfeApFAjt Iflfe, &C. 
CONDITIONAL — OfcAflpAjbe rt)£, &C. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
30 itT-beiftceAjt td§, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
^ p resent — bo be]c be|ftce 
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PARTICIPLES. 
present— beutce. perpect-^t 1 ">-beic beifice. 



III.— Clftj, or q6iii), fqqm, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1. Keiqruib, T^Wr. 

2. pete. 2. rqqb. 
8. frqceAb 3. Fqqbfr. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

jrqqn), is regular. 

HABITUAL PRESENT. 

?e]ce*r) nje, &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

c' T 6i^, qbcefc, ci&e*6 r*- I qb^r, qbqb, qbbjr. 

PERFECT. 

1. CO!)4|lCATt)AJt, CO0XATDAJI. 

2. COI)A]tCAbA|l, COT)CAbA|t. 

3. COlJAftCAbAJl, COIJCAbAfl. 

Negative form — y] t?ACAr, &c. 

FUTURE J^ 1 *' , 

conditional — b'jre | c?\y, ?eb, feAb ffe, &c 
Or, cjbffi), feA, ):eA& r^> &c « 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
present— 50 b-fejceAb. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 
b'fefcriux. 

PARTICIPLES— A3 ^e|Cf]1)C. 



1. COt)AflC-Af. 

2. COTJA|tC-A]f. 
4. C01)AJ]tC ffe. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

i migrative — freicceAft rt)&. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
fejcceAfi, or cfbceAtt n)fe. 
imperpect — b'pejcq, or cjbq rt)6. 



future — peTCfreAfi njfe, and q&peAn n)b. 
conditional— b'fejctfbe T?)£S 

OPTATIVE. 
50 b-freicteAjt n)e. 

INFINITIVE. 
present — bo bejc pe^cce. 

past participle — jreicce. 



IV. — ClujijjTt), I hear — conjugated like buAjl(n> 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
imperative— clujij, &c. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
present — clujtnrn. 

HABITUAL PRESENT — clll|1)eAi> Itje. 
IMPERFECT — clu]U|i). 

perfect— cuaIa^, and not clujoeAr. 

FUTURE cllSfUfeAb. 

CONDITIONAL — clu]J)£J X)- 



present— bo clop, and sometimes clojfqi;. 
present participle — A13 dor, and Afj clo|rtio> &c. 




OPTATIVE. 
30 3-clujneAb. 



INFINITIVE. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. * 

clujijceaft nye, cu, fc, &c. 

INDICATIVE. 

present — clujuceAft Tf)§, cu, 6, &c. 
IMPERFECT — clu]t)q rt)&, cu, fe, &c. 
PERFECT — clllJT)e&6 tt)&, &C. 

future — clu|upeA|i njfe t &c. 

CONDITIONAL — clujljpjbe T1)ft, &C. 

OPTATIVE. 
3° 3-cltt|i)ceA]t n?e, &c. 

UNFINITFVE. 
bo be|c cluioce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
cluTUce. 



V. 



5u1nj, I do, act, or make; Latin — facio, ago. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



1. 



Singular, 



2. b6<M). 

3. beAflAb rfe. 



1. b^AIJAltt). 

2. bfeAI}Al|t. 

3. bfeAijAjb r&. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Plural, 

1. bfeAUAfl), Orb^A1)ATT)U|f, 

or bfeAUArt)ui&. 

2. bfeAijAjb. 

3. bfeAUAib^r- 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

5!)|6|!T). 1. bfeAUAT1)U|b. 3t)|f1)1b. 

50ib-in. 2. bfeAt)CA]&. 3Plqb. 

3Dj6 rfe. 3. bfeAijAjb. 3oit>. 



HABITUAL PRESENT — bfeAIJAU Tt)6, &C. 
I M PERFECT. 



1- ?>V]b\V- 
3. 3U]&ca6 rfe« 



1. jojbruir. 

2. 3U]6c]b. 

3. 3»1 6 &Tr- 
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1. bCAtf-f^Ab. 

2. b6An-£A]ft. 

3. beAn-f A]b 

1. 6eAn-pA|ij. 

2. 6eAi?-f?&. 

3. 6eAt)-j:A6 re. 
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PERFECT. 

1. ]t]3i)eA-Ti)A|t. 

2. ftj3oeA-bA|t. 

3. itijtjeA-bAft. 

Negatively — ty\ beafttjAr. 

FUTURE. 

1. beAU-f:Art)ujb. 

2. beAO-fAjb. 

3. b&Ai)-t:Aib. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. 66A1)-|TATt)U|f. 

2. 6fcAi>-F<Mb. 

3. bfeAIJ-fA^blf. 
OPTATIVE. 

30 ij-bfeAi)Ab, 
INFINITIVE, 
bo 6§ai)a6. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT — A] 5 bfeAIJAb. 
PERFECT — JAjt t)-b^AT>Ab. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT— -b£Al)CA]t TT)fe. 

INDICATIVE. 
present — b§Ai)CAft Tije, or 3D]6ceA|t rtje. 

IMPERFECT bfcAOCAO] T1)fe, Or ^1)]t] tt)&, &C. 

. „ negative and 1 . 

PERFECT-n 15 i,eAb mfe, 8U gj unctive form ) beATitjAb toe. 

FUTURE — beAUKAfl f1?6. 

conditional— 6eAU|rA]be nje. 

OPTATIVE. 
30 u-beAucAjt rue. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo bejc beAt;cA. 
PARTICIPLES. 
past— beAOCA. perfect— 1 An rn-bejc 
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Singular. 

2. AbAjft, 

3. AbjtAb rfe. 



1. bejfijrrj, or (AbjtAirrj). 1 

2. Deleft. 



3. be]\i rfe 
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VI.— tJefftfru, / #ay. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. AbftAn), Abft'Arr>u|f% 
AbrtATnujb. 

2. AbftA]&. 

3. AbjiAjb, Ab^A^f. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

1. beuiinrjb. 

2. bejfiqb. 

3. beijijb. 



1. beift-jr). 

2. bejjt-ceA. 

3. bejtieA& ffe. 

1. bubjiAr. 

2. bubfiAif. 

3. bub^|ic ffc. 

1. bfeAflJTAb. 

2. b^A|tfAl|t. 

3. b&AitfAib f fe. 



1. bfeAfl-£A]f). 

2. bfeA]t-f A. 

3. bfeA|t-j:A6 r*. 



Relative form — a be||t, who says. 

IMPERFECT. 

1. beiitjiDif 



PERFECT. 



2. be|]tqb. 

3. bejft|bjr. 

1. bub|tAT1)A]1. 

2. bubflADAfl* 

3. bftb|tAbA]t. 

1. bfeA|i|rATDU]b. 

2. bfeA|t^A]6. 

3. bfeA^Aib. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. b6Aft£Art)lfljr. 

2. bfeA|tpA|6. 

3. bfeAJtfTAlbfr. 



FUTURE. 



OPTATIVE MOOD. 
50 t>-Ab|tAb, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT — bO JtAb. 

» 2lbp*itij can be conjugated like a regular verb. 
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2. 

8. f ^3a6 re. 



1. fAS-Ainj. 

3. f Ajj-Ajb re. 
Or, 

1. 3eib-itt>. 

2. jeib-m. 

3. 3ejb 
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PARTICIPLES. 
A13 JIA&. 
PERFECT— J Aft |tA&. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
AbAfiCAn, nje, cu, e, &c. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
present — AbAndAn, or bejnceAn, ti)fe< 6i &c. 
I M PERPECT — be^ |IC] T1)fc, cu, e, &c. 
PERFECT — bubfi*6 me, cu, e, &c. 
PUTURE— b©A]t^A]t, TIJB, cu, e, &c. 

conditional— be Apr Aj6e, n>e, cu, e, &c. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
30 ij-AbA]tcA|t, me, cu, e, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

bo bejc fiA^bce, or aoatica, &c. 

PARTICIPLES. 
jtAjbce or AbAficA* 

VII. — ¥#5*w, I find. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Plural. 

1. fA3ii)uir, pA3ri)u]b. 

2. ^A3^^6. 

3. ^A3Aib|f. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

1. fA5-njuib. 

2. fAj-CAjb. 

3. JfA^-Ajb. 

1. 3e]b-ri7jb. 

2. 5e]b-q8. 

3. sejb-jb. 
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1. b'pA3-A|0' 

2. b ^AX-C^V. 

3. b'pA3-A6 re. 
And, 

1. 3eib ^. 
3. 5ejb-eA6 rfc 



1. fUAfl-Af*. 

2. fruAft-Aff. 

8. fUA^fl f£. 



IMPERFECT 

Singular. Plural, 

1. b'^A3-rt)u|p 

2. b^Aj-CAjft. 

3. b'pAj-Ajbif. 



1. 3e|b-n>^f. 

2. seib-q. 

3. 3eib-ib]r. 



PERFECT. 

1. fUAtl-AtUAfl. 

2. fUA|t-AbAft. 

3. fUAft-AbAfl. 



FUTURE /3 e ^bpAb, &C. 

' (negative form, y) TjeAbpAb, or y) b-puj^eAb. 
i 3eAb-^A|p. 

Condit.< negative form, xy] 3eAb-f:A]f7, or \j\ b-jru|3]tj : also 
t b*A b-f ajja^, if J thould have got. 

OPTATIVE. 
30 b-trASAb. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT — b'f&5A]l. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT A13 K^S^l ; PERFECT— |A|t b-ffA3A]l. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
\ IMPERATIVE. 

f A5CA|t Tt)&, &C. 
INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT ~jrA5CA]l ^ & c « 
IMPERFECT. 

3e^bcj tpe, &c. 
perfect — jruAfiAb, or jrjijc rue, &c. 

FUTURE— SCAbpAfl TUB, &C. 
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conditional — jcAbpAjSe, or b'A b-puijcjbe n>6. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
50 b-pAjcAit tufe, &c, and 30 b-jrujijceATi tn6, &c. 
Infinitive and participles wanting. 



VIII. — K13111), / reach. 



IMPERATIVE. 



3. fijjeAb r&. 




Singular. 



Plural, 
2. |ti3i6. 

3 - nISI&'ir- 



INDICATIVE. 



PKESKNT. 



1. TO|rT7. 

2. T»13m- 

3. nls r*« 



1. |tl3m1b. 

2. nijc]. 

3. nislb. 



IMPEKFKCT. 



2. W3ceA. 

3. fij^eAb r&. 



2. rt"i3C|6. 

3. nl5blr. 



PERFECT. 



1. n&«3-Ar, or ^Acc-Af, 

2. n^05-A|f. 

3. nivi)Ai5, or fijAcc r6. 



1. |iAt)5-AmA|t. 

2. ftAns-AOAfi. 

3. n&os-AbAji. 



FUTURE. 



I. nl5-reAb. 
3- PI5-KI 6 r^- 



l - TM3-FT"M*>- 
3. nls-KJb. 



CONDITIONAL. 



2. pIS-peA. 

3. |t|5-peA6 r6. 



3 - T»i3-n^ir 



Singular, 

2. cejb. 

S. cfejb-eAb, rfc. 



1. c^ib-^ti). 
3. cfcjb rfe. 

1. c6]6-jr). 

3. c6|6-eAb rfe. 

1. CUA5-Af. 

2. CUA6-A^f. 

8. cuaj& r$. 
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INFINITIVE, 
bo pi A CCA jo, &C. 



1. ttf beAC-Af . 

2. „ 6eAC-Aff. 

3. „ 6eAC-Ai6 x fc. 

or upn coaj6 trjfe. 1 



IX. — TJfcfbiirr, Igo. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Plural. 

1. C§1&-t1)1f. 

2. cfeib-jb. 

3. cfejb-bfr« 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

1. cfeib-ti)ib. 

2. cfej8-c^&. 
8. cfejb-jb. 

IMPERFECT. 

1. cfe]bn^f. 

2. cfejbq. 

3. cfei&bfr. 

perfect. 

1. CUAb-AtUAjU 

2. CUAb-ADAfl. 
8. CUAb-AbA|t. 

Negative Form. 

1. ttf 6eAC-At1)A|l. 

2. „ beAC-ADAf!. 

8. m 6eAc-AbA|t. 



FUTURB— JtACfAb. 
CONDITIONAL — |tAC-pA]^, ?A, fA6, re, &C. 

OPTATIVE. 

30 b-cejjeAb, &c. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo 6ul, to go. 



1 This is vulgarly pronounced, as if written, pUAib ipe. 
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Singular. 



1. 

2. c|3, or tAft. 

3. cj5e*6 ffe. 



1. c|3in>. 

2. q3iTi. 
8. c]3r6. 

2. c^ceA. 
8. ty5***> r*- 

1. cAfTflc-eAr. 

2. c&iuic-ir. 

3. ca]t>|C rfe. 

1. CJOCJJAb. 

2. CtOCfAJft. 

8. qocf?Ai6 rfe. 



1. CJOCj:Aji). 

2. qocpA. 

3. c|Ocjta6 rfc. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Plural. 

2. C]3|6. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



1. c|3n)fb. 

2. q5q6. 
8. q3ib. 



IMPERFECT. 



PERPECT, 



I D TUBE. 



1. tys\xv)]x- 

2. c^b. 

3« q3i b 1r- 



1. cfr|i)fc-eA?t)Afi. 

2. fcAjrjic-eAbAfi. 
8. cAiijioeAbAft. 



X. c)ocfAtt)u]b. 
2. qocpAi6. 
8. qocfAjb. 



CONDITIONAL. 



1. C]OC^AlDU^f. 

2. cjocpAib. 

3. qocpAjbir. 



INFINITIVE MOOD, 
bo cfeAcc or teAcc. 



PARTICIPLES. 
At$ C6ACC 

The preposition le, with ; coming after the verb cjstnh in the third person 
singular of any of the tenses, expresses power, or ability in executing: Ex. 
ci3 liotn, lean ; cis le S&Arnur, Jonw can ; cjijijic lo V>ni5|t», Bridget could 
have (done U). 
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The foregoing ten are the only irregular, or rather defective, 
verbs in the language ; a very small number, indeed, compared 
with those furnished by other languages much more cultivated. 
Even these ten are regular^ in the formation of those tenses 
which they retain of their own, defective, only in borrowing, 
a few tenses from verbs that are now obsolete. We find sixty- 
eight irregular verbs in French ; yet to attain a knowledge of 
the French language, is, by Irishmen, not considered very 
difficult. Its orthography is, to the eye of an English-speak- 
ing student, not at all in accordance with the pronunciation 
which he is taught to give the words of the language ; yet, 
generally speaking, a knowledge of the Irish language, which 
has fewer irregular verbs, and fewer quiescent letters, is by 
the same individuals, considered difficult to be acquired ; be- 
cause a few aspirated letters, having little or no sound, enter 
into the composition of many of its words. The fault then 
does not lie in its intrinsic difficulty, but must exist either in 
the want of clear philological elementary works, written by 
competent authorities, with a desire to unfold the natural 
beauty and simplicity of our mother tongue ; or perhaps it is 
owing, in part at least, to the apathy of Irishmen, to be Irish 
in language as well as in thought and action. Shall this ever 
cease ? let each say : — it shall. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The following defective verbs are those which are most fre- 
quently met with in manuscript and printed works : — 

A^ft |*6, said he. 
Ab bar, he died. 

cajcfj6, must: it is the same through all the tenses and 
persons. 

bAjt Ijon?, me thinks ; bAft leo, they think. 
blj^ceAtt, it is allowed. 

j;e-AbA]rn, / am able ; wants only the Imperative and Infi- 
nitive moods, with the participles. 
peArA]ti), I know. 

peAbAjt, / know ; used negatively and interrogatively ; as, 
V) peAbAjt rnfe, / do not know ; y) peAbAtnAn, or \j\ 
freAbttArwAft, tee do not knoic. 

%)) puUjfi, it must—ilfaut, (French). 

ol, quoth ; as, ol ffe, quoth he ; ol f|Ab, quoth they. 
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Chapter IX. 

adverbs; prepositions; conjunctions; INTERACTIONS. 

Section I. 

ADVERBS, — ADVERBIAL PARTICLES IN COMPOSITION, — SIMPLE 

ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word joined to" a verb to express some qua- 
lity respecting it. It also qualifies adjectives and other ad- 
verbs : as, ca njfc 30 toaic, / am will; ca rn£ 50 aij-toaic, 
J am exceedingly well. 

All adjectives become adverbs by having the particle 50, 
going before them; as, ida^c, good; 30 roAjc, well; cunA- 
iijac, careful; 30 curiArnAC, carefully. Hence the great 
body of adverbs become known, at once, on knowing the ad- 
jectives. 

There are, besides, in Irish, certain adverbial particles 
which unite with nouns, adjectives, verbs and other adverbs. 
They are sometimes incorporated with the word with which 
they coalesce, and sometimes not, but merely connected by a 
hyphen. They are, in this respect, of the same use in Irish, 
as the prepositions or the particles *, 3«s, tv, &c. are in Greek. 
By them, and with them, are formed hundreds of new words 
which thus enrich the language, and supply the speaker with 
forms of expression to suit every shade of thought. Hence by 
learning them and their meaning well, the student will, after 
a little study, have advanced a great way in acquiring a great 
knowledge of Irish. 

Particles that give a negative meaning to the words with which 

they are compounded 

An=un (English), or * (Greek), Ex. cjiac, timely, An-cnac, 
untimely. 

Ajri)=dis, or mis : Ex. jifejb ready or quiet ; Ajibnejfc, dis- 
quieted; leAf, AjrijleAr, misfortune. 

b] and bjc, from bjc, want : Ex. bfcnejbeArb, unbelief. 

bo=Jv«, (Greek), expresses difficulty : as, bo-&fcAi)CA, hard to 
be done. 

e or eAb=e or ex (Latin) : as, cnorn, heavy ; feAb-cftonj, light; 

e-beimjn, uncertain. 
eA3, signifies death: hence privation, Ex. cdjft, justice ; 6A3- 

c6jft, injustice. 

CAf, from eAfbA, want : Ex. on6|ft, honor ; eAronojn, dis- 
honour, drudgery. 
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jij5= in (Lat.) ; un (Eng.) : Ex. 3Ut>, clean ; wssUi), un- 
clean. 

n^=niis (Eng.) or dis (Lat.) : Ex. n>eAf, esteem ; mf-rijeAf, 
disesteem. 

i>eAri?=un : Ex. 5U9, clean ; tj^Att)- jlAi}, impure, unclean. 

These particles heigh ten the meaning of the words with which 

theymre joined. 

*T>=per, (Lat.); (Gr.); as, t>e*f, •beautiful ; Ar>-&eAr, 

perbelle, wmtv k«a*?. 
eAjt, from A|]t, *»; or from e&pzzhead. Hence it increases 

the meaning : Ex. 5ADA1I, captive ; eAti-SAbAjl, captivity. 
f6|tnnd ?6w 9 an intensive particle ; as Uacai?, wide ; 

Uacai>, extensive. 
ion) and irr>, from u)m t round: Ex. Iai>,/*#; torotei), <?*tfre\ 
fio=Yery : as jid-rbAifc, tx?ry good. 

fA|t= exceeding (Eng.) ; super (Lat.) ; sehr (Ger.) : Ex. 7 aji- 

ttjaic, exceedingly good. 
6jt, fresh, great, generous : hence it increases the meaning of 

the word to which it is joined : Ex. <kjt-f Ijocc, a aodle 

rare ; uji-jjiAfWA, rery t^Jy. 

These give the idea of number or power. 

]6l and ]l=ir«Aw (Greek), wwtwjr: fl-ceAfibAc, Jack of 

all Trades. wXvrt^wtf. 
olUs.tX* (Gr.)^reo^ ; Ex. rr>AcAf , goodness ; ollrQACAf, ^rtfatf 

riches ; olljlojt, bombast. 
ujle=all, (a pronoun) : as, ujle-curbAccAC, Almighty. 

These— that of fitness. 

\t) t or"! betokens fitness: Ex. \rjtA*rjc4.,fitto be done ; jot) a 
]oi) f ) 6e*i)zA,fit to do it; fou-oibfte,^ for work. 
and to— able (Eng.) ; habilis (Lat.), expresses facility, easiness 
in any way : Ex. f o-Scaijca, feasible ; fobeAf ac, well- 
bred. 

These — that of reaction. 

A]f or e|]»=rar8us (Lat.) : Ex. e^t^j, rising; A|f-eiftj3, re- 
surrection. 

Ac=re (Lat.) : beAt)A6, doing ; Afc6eAnA6, redoing. 
?\i\i=reaetion ; as, fwc-buAlA6, repercussion. 

> oil, is but a contraction of the word &6&AU, great, or wonderful, or mighty. 
Hence it is a mere corruption in the language. 
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We find the word An, written Afn ; neAri), gem * W> i unburn ; ?ol, |l, &c,, 
when the vowel immediately following, is slender : so Afin is written Ai» ; bj, 
bfo ; rof, info, &.c, when a broad vowel follows. Indeed this changing the 
spelling of particles, should be avoided. 

Besides the foregoing particles, we have com — English co. 
or the Latin con ; beaj, good ; and bjtoc, bad; which have 
been noticed under the head of adjectives : p>, signifying low, 
from the preposition f*o], under; and bjc, which implies 
duration=«?tfr (in English) also enter into the composition of 
words. 

There are adverbs of time, place, circumstance, &c. Adverbs 
are either simple or compound : almost all the adverbs of time 
and place are made up of prepositions and nouns. They are 
short adverbial phrases. The simple adverbs are very few ; 
they are as follow : — 

athac, and \ . attjac has an active bepi)ii), indeed. 

^njttjj. / ' signification ; aiuu|3 a &a6ot;, to wit, 

passive, Ex. zkffiit) pe^x bA ^ ence / &r ^- 

attjac, I go out; c& yet. 

me- Arnujj, / am out ; frdf, yet* 

bf ffr) Anju^j, we \oxQwpno, moreover. 

were out. j^riAttj, hereafter. 

ArijAjn, only. fi)ATt, as, 

Att)Ui6, thus. m\r)\c, often. 

ArjAti), seldom. rnoc, early. 

Atjoi), over. tj*, not ; as, u* 

b£Au, d<? notf— 
in the imperative. 

bri&c, etw. xf\> not, in the ind. 

c&auqa, already. nuAfrt, te^tftt. 

c]Aijof, although compounded riojt, always, con- 

of c|A, t*&itf, and t?<*f jfawtf. 

manner, is now used fjor, downwards. 

as a simple word. rx>|n, eastwards. 

cojbee, ever. T a *Yt upwards, 

caII, yonder. 

Section II. 

COMPOUND ADVERBS. 

The following is a list of the compound adverbs which are 
most in use. Most of them are nothing more, as we see, 
than nouns in the Dative or Ablative cases, as : — 
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a h-^Aty, /ar, afar, longtime, 
a b-£03Uf, near. 
a 5-fAf , on this side. 
a b-corAC, at first. 
a b-cuAjb, northward. 

A13 r°» or A ^ r°* ^ tfr<? * 

at) x ***** y 011 ^* there. 

Af|i at) a&dati fig, therefore. 

atji Air, 

Aift b]c, at all. 

*m e 13W> hardly. 

at ft 3-cul, backwards* 

aiti leic, a joar£. 

ai, ft Ttjob, «» a manner. 

A] ft uA|ft]b, sometimes. 

AtDAjiAC, to-morrow. 

a o-aII, ^« 

a T)-All6b,/omer/y. 

a i)-beAf, southward. 

a yesterday. 

at) eit)t:eAcc, together. 

ao f*Ab, or co f Ab, a* o#, 

whilst. 
At) 3A|l, wear. 
a i>-iA|i, westward. 
a iriof, upward, jrom below. 
ai)u|5, 

a i)Occ, to-night. 
a t)-o]|t, or a tjeifi, /rcwa Me 
east. 

aoot) Y a i)aII, and fro. 
Ai) c-att), W/e», ad cTtfcc,«^e»; 

ad aid, timely, At) ao- 

ctiac, untimely. 
a i)-uAr»yVow» above. 

UA1.fl ATTjAjt), Or A01) UA^l 

Ati)A]t), once. 
AjtAOt), individually. 
a |iao|h, night. 
a ft] Ari), e#er. 
a fijr, o^zm. 



a T/ceAC, in, i.e. 3uj» ao ceAc, 

towards the house. 
* 1^13' vithin, i-e. Adr-ATj ri£ t 

*» Me house. 
bcA3 t)ac ) almost, be A3 
D| it)6ft t)AC ) T)A|t, /or Me 

CA i)-UA]fl, an( l c * b'ATI)? 

when. 
ca b-*r ? «^e»ce ? 
CA|c for cia A]c ? where f we 

say also, cja at) aic? 

«r> here ? 
c]At) 6 fo]i)» 0 /on^ tiw*e #y0. 
be brii3, because. 
be 3DAC, afo^e, usually. 
be 16, <%. 
b' oj&ce, £y «tt?Al. 
jta cul, backwards. 
f a beois, a* length, finally. 
jta 66, toiee. 
jta leic, apart. 
fA reAC, £y turns, apart. 
jrA cjij, thrice. 
3AD AtbTtAf, without doubt. 
50 f olluf, openly. 
30 b-ion)lAT), entirely, 
30 leijt, entirely, altogether. 
30 le6ft, a ^rea£ <2etf/, ata- 

dantly. 
30 tt)OTi-iT)ori, especially. 
|ot)Uf 30, «* 0r</er Matf. 
rpATt At) 3-ceAbi)A, likewise. 
ri)ATt aot), together ; as, TTjAfi 

aot) le, together with. 
t)o 30, wnti/, t)o 3u]t, (before 

past tense), 
or a jib, publicly , openly. 
6f C|0t), above. 
or i|*e a I, privately. 
6 fo|T), mee, 6 fo^t) a leic, 

erer since. 
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cAob a fq3, inside, 
CAob a n)»lS, ouitide. 



cu|Ue, or cujIUaS e|le, fc- 

moreover, 
u|nje fit), therefore. 



Section III. 



prepositions: the prepositions that govern the dative, 
ablative, and those thaf govern the genitive. 

A Preposition is a part of speech placed before words to 
show their relation. Prepositions are of two kinds : —simple 
and compound. 

In giving a list of the simple and compound prepositions, I show — 
even though it be at the expense of order — the cases which each class 
of Prepositions governs. This plan renders their study more easy 
and saves time, as in treating of them in the third part of Grammar- 
syntax— it will he only necessary to refer to this section. 

The following simple Prepositions govern the Dative or Ablative 



Case. 



a, or ao, in. 
A]3, at. 
Afjt, on. 
Af, out of. 
cuj3e, to, towards. 
be, of 

bA|t, by, (in swearing), 
bo, to. 

jr a, under, for, concerning. 
pAoj, under. 
3Ai), without. 



c|te, or cjteAr, through, by 



means of 
Cftjb, through. 
ujrne, about. 



Y a, and fAn are often met 
with. Now this form is 
nothing more than the 
union of the preposition, 
a, or Aij, in, with the 
article An, the ; Ex. Af), 
An, in the, for the sake of 
Euphony f is placed be- 
tween the i), and a, like 
donne-s-en, in French, in 
which s is placed between 
the two vowels for the 
sake of sound — and then 
we have aij fAi), which 
becomes, conlractedly, 
f An, and f a. 



]to|tije, or po]ii)ybefore . 
o, or \x*,from. 
dr, above. 

jte and fqr used for le & lejf . 
cAft, and cAjt, over, 
cAj|t]f, over, without, as, bOAn 




CAjjtif*, do without it. 
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The following govern the genitive ease. 



At), to, towards, 
cwi), to, towards. 
bfeij, after. 
iA|t, after. 



10Tjrui.be, unto. 
tt)6Af5, among. 
ttfcjft, according to. 
C]mc|oll, about. 



ejb|fi, between, governs the accusative. 

The compound or improper prepositions are : — 

a b-jrjA6i)u|re, in the presence 
of 

a b-frocAift, jpres de (Ft.) ; 

along with, about. 
a b-CAob, concerning. 
a s-co]X> proche de (Fr.) ; hard 



cuAjwrr) bo flA|nce, y^ttr 
health, sir; or, literally — 
Kwivfr your health. 

\ until. r , 

I© \).^r=le long de (Fr.) ; 
le i)-A5*]6,for the use of. 
of cdwAjft, in the presence of 

—vis a vis (Fr.). 
6r cu]x)e y opposite, in front of. 
a bo cujTje, in thy presence, 

opposite thee. 
'tjA cujije, towards his pre- 
sence: Ex. b^rncf^ ffe 'tja 
cujrje, wwitf ybr ^i'jk. 
A 3-cioij, to : as, b't^tl f 6 a 
3-qor) a 63AOA13, he re- 
turned to his young trtan. 
6f qoij, over, above. 
cu]f)e weansfront, for C)ot)= 
ceAt), head: Hence, 5r 
cu]fye, means in front of, 
and 6r qof), over, or afor*, 
a £ the head of. 
cA|fief r, <j/ifer, compounded of 
ca, A||i, and &if, <a/&r. 

All compound prepositions govern the genitive case. They 
are nothing more than substantives in the prepositional case, 
and hence, necessarily govern the noun that follows them in 
the genitive. 

bo=/<?, is in some printed books improperly written for 



by. 

a 3-cojije,/0r; to go for. 

*V A 3*lb\ against. 

at) Aj|tcjt-, to meet, for the 
purpose of meeting. 

a UcAifi, in the presence of. 

a l&iiT)=a main (Fr.), in pos- 
session of. 

ajji Air, back, 

Aift jreAb, throughout, during. 
A]|t jrub, among. 
ajti ro^pour? amour de(Fr.) 
for s for the sake of. 

Ajj 6JA1.3, 'S^- 

bVt5rAi6, afoaf ; as, b'liDcis 
f& b'joijrAib a 3n5fbci&, 
^£ ttwitf about his business. 

bo curt), unto, for the purpose 
of 

fA caAiftjn), towards ; as, 
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Of the simple prepositions, only A13, 30, le, of, (3AI), some* 
times), cause no aspiration in the initial of those nouns which 
they precede. The rest do ; except a, Atj, jAfi and jija, before; 
which eclipse. 5 d > to ; 1© and T* e > > c l**> through, take 
b — for the sake of euphony — when going before a vowel : Ex. 
30 b-AijAri), seldom j la b-6ft, iwVA gold : before the possessive 
pronoun a, his, her, or their, A|t, <wr, they take t> after them 

for the same reason ; as, " 'S le D'A^r" ♦* 

le i)-a b-A|r, #y /for tide.— Irish Homer, Book I. 



Section IV. 



THE VARIOUS SIGNIFICATIONS OF A, Aft, and A] ft. 



a, by contraction for *t)=the, 
of the. 

a, by contraction for &r)=in. 

a=at) a, where. 

&=hil(. 

a=4w. 

A=^r. 

a= their. 

*=u>ho, which, what, all that. 
a=at> a, *» which=when. 
As=siguof the Infinitive mood. 
A=an affirmative particle. 
a=ad, interrogative particle, 
for present tense. 



A=sign of vocative case. 
a=A|5, before the present 

participles. 
Aft=0wr. 

Aft, interrogative part, for past 
tense. 

Aft, by contraction for a, who ; 
and fto. 

&p=plougA. 

A|l for Afft. 
A||t=tfJO0>*. 

Am=ue|fi, WJf*' 



Section V. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

A conjunction is that part of speech which connects words, 
phrases, and sentences together : — 



acc, but. 

A3uf, contractedly A*f, 'f , and 
the symbolic form *|, and, 
as. 

*r), whether ?**sanne (Latin). 
It is used in asking ques- 
tions in the present and fu- 
ture tenses. 



Ajt, whether ? compounded of 
At), and 710, sign of the past 
tense. Hence it is prefixed 
to questions in reference to 
past time : Ex. Aft tb\x)\c 
yh, has he come ? 

b'106, although, let it be. 

bA, if. 
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5f6 and 5|6eA&, although. 
30, that=que (French), sign 

also of the Optative mood. 
3ujt, tkat=Tp and jio, sign of 

the perfect tense. 
TUAft, as. 

?i?uoa, if not, except. 
TOuft, if not, except. 
njAft bu6 30, were it not that. 

n?Ajt f 1 1), so, in that way. 

Aft, whether ; 3Ufi, tfAatf ; tija, j/ r ; tUAji, a* ; 't)a, ; 
6, ,• j'ul, be/ore that, cause aspiration : ai>, whether ; ba, 
j/*"; 30, ; njuoA, unlets, eclipse and prefix ij to vowels. 



ri)A|t ai> 3-cfeAbi;A, in like 

manner % alto. 
'i?a and joijA, than. 
i>6, or. 
6, 

6 cA|tlA, whereas. 

(Greek) ; car, 

(French). 
feAO, yes ; derived from 
Y fe, it is. 
X ul, itf/ord ^a/. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

In Irish we find many Interjections. The following are 
most in use : — 



21, Oh ! 

Abu ! a war-cry. 

acac, hey-day. 

a bob6, O strange ! murder ! 

=papae (L*t.)=fimfi*t ! (Gr.) 
6|fc ! hush ! list ! 
frAftAOft ! alas ! 
pAftAOft 3euft ! O tad sorrow ! 



jreuc!=Ecce (Latin), lot or 

behold! 
jrujl-le-lub 1 hallo! bloody 

wars ! 
TDonuAfi ! alas ! 
06 ! uc! Oh! 
ocox) ! alas ! 
ocot) O ! my sad sorrow ! 



There are many other expressions of pity, sorrow, grief, 
shame, encouragement, joy, exultation, &c, most of which are 
not, properly speaking, Interjections, but nouns, accompanied 
by some pronoun, or verb, or perhaps both : — Ex. |p cfiuA3 ! 
woe ! (literally=& is pity) ; nyo nAjfte cu ! fy !=my shame 
( art) thou ; njo cfteAc ! alas !=my ruin ; mo bftdn, my sor- 
row / 
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SYNTAX. 

This part of Grammar treats, as the word denotes, of 
arranging together in proper order, according to certain rules, 
the words of a language, so as to express our ideas in the 
clearest and most perfect manner. 

These rules are founded, in part, on the peculiar nature of 
the language about which they treat ; in part, on the concord 
of the words, and in part, on their government or influence 
on each other. 

As all the words in the language come, by grammatical 
classification, under the nine different parts of speech, we glial! 
treat of each of these parts separately. 

CHAPTER I. 
THE ARTICLE AND SUBSTANTIVE. 

Section 1. 

THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article 1 is always, in Irish, placed before the noun, 
whenever any of the demonstrative pronouns is used : Ex. 
An b6nb x°* M* 8 t a bfe » At) leAbAji ro, this book. 

2. It is used before proper names of men, — as in Greeks 
for the sake of marking distinction; as, At) c-0|r'm, Ossian; 
ao c-2lcujl, • A^<aaiwj, Achilles : or before a title ; as, <D|A At) 
u|le-cuTT)ACCAC, God (the) Almighty : before Gentile names ; 
as, at) SA5f AtjAC, the Englishman, the Saxon ; At) oaII, the 
Stranger; At) LAjApAc, the Leinster man : before virtues and 



i The learner is supposed to be already aware that we have, in Irish, no such 
thing as an indefinite article; — the language in this trifling point of similarity 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, bears some small mark of its antiquity. 
Hence by the word article, we mean the definite article. The absence— so to 
speak— of the definite, supplies in Irish, the place of the English indefinite ; 
as, ireAn, Latiu vir=a man. 
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vices ; as, Ta At) CAftcAt)Acc +V * cjtojbe, (the) charity is in 
hisheart : before abstract nouns ; as, At) c-oc|tuf, (the) hunger. 

3. Names of foreign countries and their capitals ; of rivers ; 
of the months of the year ; and of places in Ireland of the 
feminine sender, require to have the article prefixed ; as, At) 
J^jiAinc ( the ) France ; At) Ko|tt), ( the ) Rome ; rr)\ tja BeAl- 
CA|t)e, the month of (the) May ; Iaoctia t)A TeArrjTiAc, heroes 
of (the) Tara ; 

" 2lt) uAjft fn)ttA]t)in) atji f AOjctb t)a b-^neAp, w 
When I reflect on the nobles of (the) Ireland. 

D*rg e °f Ireland, tine 1. 

4. But names of places of the masculine gender within 
Ireland, do not have the article prefixed, but are employed 
just as in English; as, b<xjle 21ca-Iuait), Mhlone; cu|3e 
LA^eAi), the province of Leinsler. 

5. We find the article goes before numerals ; as, ad c-aot), 
one ; at) bd, two ; bo buA^l yb At) cpf, it has struck (the) 
three, 

6. Ui.le, when it signifies every, requires the article to be 
prefixed ; as, bo't) title buit)e, to (the) every person. 

7. In affirmative sentences in Irish, we use the definite ar- 
ticle before the noun ; in English the indefinite ; as, )r rrjAic 
at) peAjt SfeAmur, James is a good man ; literally, the man 
James is good; Bub bneAj t)A t/i|t jAb, they were fine men. 

8. Hence when jf, bub, or bA, and their negative forms are 
used, the noun that follows will have the definite article pre- 
fixed ; as in the examples just given. 

9. But when we want simply to express the state or condi- 
tion of a person or thing without asserting it ; we use a very 
peculiar idiom, — a possessive pronoun governed by the prepo- 
sition at), in : Ex. ca 'ry a bu]Tie tt>a|c, he is a good per- 
son; h) fiAb'T)A b-t/eAftAjo bjteAjA, they were fine men ; beib 
X) 'v a CAtljr) aIui,t), she will be a beautiful girl ; ca nrfe 'roo 
X colAifte tt)A]C, / am a good scholar, literally, he is in his good 
person, i.e. in the state of a good person. They were in the 
(state of) fine men, &c. The a before bujrje, is a con- 
traction for At), in ; and a, his ; the t; a, before feAftAjb, is 
contractedly, for, at), in ; and a, their ; which differs from a, 
his ; and therefore causes, according to rule, jreAnAib to be 
eclipsed by b. The 'two, before \ coUjne, is for At) tt)o, in my. 

We meet, but not frequently, forms of expression of this kind in Englkh, 
in Greek, in I/atin, in French, in Italian ; m, the common expression—" He 
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teas in a fwryt" 'B.ym wtfuu *vrm itf **npt, xtti mvrU Irrtu fit ut v<», 
Heb. 1. c. v. 6. Esto mihi in Deum protector em. Pi. c. 30. v. S. // $e parte 
en homme de bien. 

This Irish idiom is found to accompany only these forms of the verb— bo 
bete,— vis. cfcjnj, bffiftn, and their changes ; and not the assertive form it, or 
bub. 

10. In the initial form of the nouns the article causes those 
changes which have been already shown, under the heads — 
Aspiration and Eclipsis (See pages 12, 13, 14, 15). 

Hence— though more properly belonging to syntax- it would be only mul- 
tiplying rules to introduce them here again. 

11. When two nouns come together, the article is placed 
only before the latter, which is governed by the former, in the 
genitive or possessive case : Ex. jruAifi rr>e leADAjt An f co- 
lajfie, I got the scholar's book ; 

"Curo lun>3e nAn-St 16 ^ bo ttqAll aij fASAftc 
To the Greeks ships the gentle priest repaired. 

12. Here, then, in English as in Irish the definite article is 
placed only before the word which is in the possessive case : — 
this case precedes, in English ; in Irish follows, the governing 
word. 

Hence to a learner translating the English possessive, into 
the Irish genitive case, there is no difficulty, as the definite 
article precedes the same word in both languages ; the only 
change he has to make, is to alternate the position of the geni- 
tive case in relation to the governing word : this is easy. 

13. But there is in English, a second form by which the 
noun in the possessive, is thrown into the objective case go- 
verned by a preposition, bringing with it the article, and 
leaving its former governing word isolated, which, left thus 
alone, necessarily assumes, to render itself determinate in the 
sentence, a " definite" article; as, The book of the scholar; 
The ships of the Greeks. Here we have the definite article 
repeated before book and before scholar ; before ships and be- 
fore Greeks. Can both be retained in the translation into 
Irish? No ; for, there is in that language only one form of 
the genitive, that corresponding to the possessive in English ; 
and hence, the article is employed only once, viz. before the 
word that denotes the possessor ; as, " to the Greeks' ships," 
euro lup)3e n* 9-5pe u 5* 
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Hence in translating from English into Irish sentences of 
the second form, such as—" to the ships of the Greeks — 
in which the noun denoting the possessor is governed by a pre- 
position, — the article preceding the first noun is omitted and 
that preceding the second retained ; the same relation of the 
nouns with each other being preserved in Irish, as in English, 
thus: — "to the ships of the Greeks;" — omitting the first 
" the" before the word ships, and retaining the second " the" 
before the word "Greeks," which points out the possessor, 
we have the sentence when translated into Irish, expressed in 
the following form : — euro lujnse ija n-3n««3. 

14. Exceptions. — When the second in order of the two 
nouns, which is governed by the other in the genitive case, 
expresses only the materials, state, nature, duty, use, quality, 
or acquirement of the first, the article is not employed before 
the second noun : Ex. The man of the house, ai> freAjt c|3e ; 
the dogs of the mountain, ija rr)AbnAi& cooic. 

Yet if the noun in the genitive case is qualified by an ad- 
jective, or followed by a demonstrative pronoun, it takes the 
article; as, pe^jt aij cjje rijdjri; n)AbTiA|& ai? cnojcAjpb; 
see rule 1. p. 117. 

The reason for its insertion in this case is exactly the same as that for ha 
omission as shewn in rule 14 ; and for its adoption as pointed out in rule 13 ; 
viz. that the leading noun in every proposition requires, in order to become 
defined, the presence of the article, and therefore, inversely, the subsidiary 
noun is left without it. Hence, then, the noun that denotes the possessor, or 
that which is qualified by an adjective, or that other which is pointed out by 
the demonstrative, has, as we have seen, the article prefixed. 

15. The article agrees with its noun in gender, number, and 
case ; as, at> b&jtb, the poet ; ha bairib, the poets ; an bajftb, 
of the poet ; An beAn, the woman ; t;a rr>0A, of the woman ; 
t)A iyt)&, the women ; oa th-oao, of the women : 

" T^ti oa s-cunrtAb *r tja 3-cliAn," 
Land of heroes and of clerics. 

Ode by Gerald Nugent on leaving Ireland. Irish Minstrelsy, 
vol. II. p. 228. 

In the spoken language, the n, of the article is, sometimes, not pronounced 
before, as Dr. O' Donovan remarks, "aspirated palatals and labials.'* This 
elision is, perhaps in the spoken language, allowable wherever usage lends it 
a sanction, but it certainly ought not, contrary to strict etymology, be allowed 
in the written language. No good Irish scholar will, therefore, write in this 
incorrect style. 
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Section II. 

THB SUBSTANTIVE; ITS GOVEttNMENT. 

16. The latter of two substantives coming together, de- 
pendent, on each other, is governed by the former, in the 
genitive case ; as — 

" 2ijft baft Ajtb Ajlle of qoij at> coaio/' 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep. 

Song— By that lake whose gloomy shore, 

Irish Melodies, p. 29. 

" 21 qjt tja u-bAT) !" 
Land of song ! 

Idem, p. 37. 

17. English compound words are translated into Irish by 
transposing the parts, and putting the latter, when thus trans- 
posed into the genitive case : Ex. A watchman, FeAfi VAijte ; 
a stone wall, bAlU clojce, (a wall of stone) ; a musician, 
feAfi ce6]\, (a man of song). 

We have, even in English, many examples of words thus used — having 
something of the same construction as the Irish genitive: Ex. A man 0/ 
learning, feAti eolujr ; a man-of-war, I005 C05A18. 

Sometimes we find in Irish both nouns connected by a hyphen ; as, Uoc- 
ceojt, hero of song, or warrior bard. 

18. When two or more nouns referring to the same object 
come together, that is, when in apposition they should agree 
in case ; as, 

" 21 roeAbrtujAb cufqinjAb 'r A5 A3Aific cojnjiftc *t)fc, 
2ty|C tdoa ija T)-beAf-blAO|j rcejceAr beAlfiAb ah Ue." 

Irish Homer, B. 1, lines 47-48. 
Here Ttjjc and <De, referring to the same object, are in the 
same case. 

This rule is not always adhered to -not only in the colloquial, but even in 
the written Irish. The translator of the Irish version of the Protestant Bible — 
Bedel— has not observed it. Yet, from the identity of object indicated by 
nouns in apposition, one would expect, to hear them expressed in the same 
case. If analogy too be any guide, where idiom is not concerned, we should 
expect to see this rule fully carried out ; for, it is one that is common to most 
other languages. Besides, the rule in question "has been observed," accord- 
ing to Dr. O' Donovan, 44 by Keating, the Four Masters, and Duald 
Mac Firbis, who wrote in the latter end of the seventeenth century ;" yet the 
same author observes a little further on— Irish Grammar, p. 366 — that, 
44 Keating, however, does not always observe this apposition, particularly when 
the first noun is in the dative or ablative case.'* 
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19. "A portion of," "a part of," "one of many," is 
translated not by the genitive case, but by the preposition be, 



people ; hat) be'n c a I Am, a division of the land ; aotj b|ob, 
unus ex Hits, one of them. 

20. Ownership or exclusive possession is expressed by the 
assertive verb bo bejc, to be ;— if, bub, — with the preposition 
bo, to; le, with : Ex. jr mAC 6An>fA ad C-65ADAC ro, rf^w 
young man is a son of mine; jf IprnrA aij leAbAjt fo, this 
book is mine. 

le, brings with it the idea of right to tht possession of the thing spoken of; 
it alto expresses entire devotedness : Ex. buioe le Oja, a man devoted to God. 

21. O, or Ua, a grandson, a descendant; idac, a son; yj, or 
013, a descendant; i)\c, a daughter, govern the genitive of 
proper names ; as, <DornDAll 0'Codd*iU, Daniel (/Connell; 
SeArnur CCcaIU^, James Q Kelly ; PAbjni|tf 21)ac <Doid* 
DA]U, Patrick MacDonnell s 2t)Ajfte N] CoijrjAjll, Mary 
O Connell ; Sjuoad N15 6rijA]D, Judith (JBrien. 

A few proper names, take, in the genitive, the article prefixed : as SeAiour 
8)ac ah b&m&» «J«flSM Ward; CAicljo Nje ao ba?ftb, Catherine Ward; 
UjlljAnj $T)ac ao SobAO, William Mac Gowen. 

22. When the noun in the genitive case is the proper name 
of a person, or place, and the article is not employed, its 
initial letter, if a mutable, suffers aspiration ; as, O Adrift 
pAbnu^c, since the time of St. Patrick ; bAjle ConcAj£, the 
town of Cvrk. 

Yet the genitive case of proper names^ following 6, Ua, 
21)ac, does not suffer aspiration; as, 6 ttorbDAjll; Ua 
CeAllAij; 2*)ac CkncAij; ; 21)ac CocIajd da 3-cAtrleAD 
3le seAl, Irish Minstrelsy, Kol. II, p. 334. Here the <t> of 
t)orbnA]U, the C of CoaUai^, the C of CAftcA|3, and the C 
of CocIajd, are not aspirated though they are the initial 
mutable letters of proper names in the genitive case — and the 
article not prefixed. However, they do suffer aspiration when 
they follow the genitive cases of these family prefixes : as 
Soa^ad rtjAc toorbnAill Uf CoddaiU, John, son of Daniel 
Qt Connell ; PAbnujc roAC M&^ll Uj <t)orbnAill, Patrick, son 
of Neil (JDonnell. Here the C of 6odd<hII, and <t> of 4)orb- 
tu\ ] 1 1, are aspirated, because they follow U], the genitive case 
of O, or Ua. 
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23. Some nouns of multitude, such as bjteAro, 671095, 
luce, tt)uiocI!*> pobAl, rl«*3» give the idea of plurality, and 
therefore, the pronoun which represents them is put in the 
third person plural ; as, confute rnfe Toujncjn td'acaji A3Uf 
If pUcArijAil ah bfteAnj jAb, / saw my father's people, and 
they are a princely race. 

rjol, seed, tribe j causes eclipses ; as, 

Sjol S^OAlUlj IJ^tt* b»fAW> AW AOIJ $0]l, 

ttsur rlol 5-CikTtcA|3 i)ac iM>eAftQAi9 cte-beAttc. 

Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II., pp. 332-334. 

" Some writers," says O'Donovan, in treating of the aspira- 
tion of the genitive of proper names, " aspirate the initial of 
the latter substantive, even when it is not a proper name. . . . 

but this is not to be imitated, as it weakens the 

sound of the word too much." Irish Grammar,^ 368-369. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF THE ADJECTIVE AND PRONOUN. 

Section I. 

THE ADJECTIVE, ITS COLLOCATION, CONCORD AND GOVERNMENT. 

24. An adjective going immediately before the substantive 
to which it refers, generally becomes incorporated with it, and 
thus forms one complex term. This union is, sometimes, in 
the written language, expressed by a hyphen, as in English 
compound words ; sometimes it is not ; nay, the adjective is, 
in many instances, separated from the noun : Ex. beA56u|t>e, 
a good man ; feAnbujne, an old, man ; bnocnAc, misfortune, 
ill-luck; tuac-aIa, echo. Again — 

1f Aojbjijr) a bejc a tt)-t)eitjij-CAbAflt t 
How tweet from proud Ben-Edir's heights. 

Irieh Minstrelsy, Vol. II., p. 222. 

Ha fOAtiA-co|ij ctt66A, be cany\ l]oct> SfylferTUir - 

/tf.Vol. II., p. 64, L 4. 

25. An adjective in composition or coming immediately 
before the noun with which it agrees, undergoes the same 
initial changes that a noun would in the same situation. 
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An adjective used substantively, is influenced as a substan- 
tive would be, in the same circumstance*. 

26. The natural position of the adjective is immediately 
after its noun ; as, 

le Air oa b-coijcA sIotxac, sfernjijAC, 5*1x5 » 

Homer translated into Irish by Dr. M'Hale, B. I., 11. 45.46. 

Homer ) B. I., 1. 54. 
The trembling priest along the shore returned. 
And in the anguish of a father, mourned ; 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wanderM by the sounding main. 

Pope's Iliad, B. I., p. 80, U. 47 60. 

Except. — BuAn, lasting; cAorb> mild; cjton), crooked; 
be&3;, good; b]AW, vehement; bftoc, bad; fejl, wicked; 
frjor), white; tfori, true; z\&,pure; n)*oi,sofl ; ijua6, new ; 
f Aob, silly ; f eAn, old ; cn&Ai?, strong ; cuac, left-handed, 
sinister, common; and a few others: see Etymology, p. 46. 
Also when the assertive verb |f, bub — not CAjrn — is employed 
either in affirmation or negation, the adjective precedes the 
noun : the reason is, because it forms in that case the pre- 
dicate of the noun ; as, 

")T tyf) e beul 'r)A iocb," 
A closed mouth catches no flies. 

Irish Proverbs. 

Literally — A silent mouth is melodious. 

27. Adjectives of number also precede the noun; as, re 
bAOjoe, six persons. 

But when a number higher than ten is used, the noun takes 
its place between the first part of the numeral adjective and 
the decimal termination be A3, teen — which is derived from 
be|C, ten ; as its English equivalent teen is from ten : Ex. 
cjt]-f|Ti-6eA3, thirteen men. 

But in speaking of sovereigns and princes, the numeral 
adjective follows the noun : Ex. U|ll| att> at; ceAtAft, Wil- 
liam IV.; U»5ai6 ao t*e-be<x3, Louis XVI. \ NApolon aij 
C|t^, Napoleon III. 

28. When an adjective comes after two or more nouns con- 
nected by the conjunction and, A3ur ; it agrees only with the 
last, though it qualify the rest ; as, jreAft A5uf beAO rbAjc, a 
good man and woman. 
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But if a plural noun be among them, it is better to bring 
it last, and thns have the adjective in the plural. 

29. Whenever the adjective is employed with the verb to 
be to express what is predicated of the noun, then the adjec- 
tive agrees, not with the noun, but with the verb, and there- 
fore, undergoes no change at all : Ex. t>]1 ija bAojtje-f o, rrjAjt 
bo cleAcb Ttje, f AoiceAnjAil, ija r uAjjtc, these people are not 
as those with whom I was familiar, entertaining or agreeable. 
Here f AojceArijAil and ruAjTtc, undergo no change. 

Again, when the adjective is connected in meaning with the 
verb, it is, in no wise modified by the noun ; as, ji^ne r& aij 
f C|Ai) 3&A|t, he made the knife sharp ; not ft|3ije re- aij fc^Ai) 
jfeAft, which signifies — because 36AT1 is made to agree with 
r <MAt) by aspirating the initial letter 3 — he made the sharp 
knife. 

From this example, he made the knife $harp, we see that the word " sharp" 
is evidently a part of the verb ; for, he "made sharp," and he «* sharpened," 
are the same. Hence sharp being part of what is predicated, agrees, not with 
the noun, but refers naturally to the verb. 

This agreement, so to speak, with the verb on the part of the adjective, 
when showing what is predicated of the noun, is philosophically correct, yet 
strange, we find it not observed in any of the classic languages of France, or 
Italy, of Ancient Rome, or Greece. 

30. Hence whenever the assertive verb jr, is ; bub, was ; 
is employed either in affirmative or negative propositions, the 
adjective undergoes no change — save the initial change caused 
by bub, or by the negative or interrogative particles : Ex. \r 
toa^c atj £eAn SfeArrjur , James is a good man ; aij njAjc tja jr ift 
iAb ? are they good men ? ir *V beAij i, she is a good 
woman ; bu6 itjajc aij jreATi SeArnur, James was a good man ; 
Aft rfjAic aij feAri 6 ? was he a good man ? Here, it is 
" rnAjc" all through without any change in number, person, 
or gender, except after bub, and Aft, the initial letter rn is, 
according to rule, aspirated. 

31. The adjective immediately following its substantive, 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case ; as, aij peAti nj6jt, 
the big man ; aij f |]t rbd|jt, of the big man ; aij beAij njdri, 
the big woman; tja tijija rnoftA, the big women; bo tja 
peAfiAib njdriA, to the big men. 

In modem Irish works, the dative plural of adjectives, seldom or never ends, 
perhaps for greater euphony, with the terminatiou jb ; though it is more in 
conformity with right syntax— at least, it is so with analogy as drawn from the 
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polished languages of old Rome and Greece-that it should. The fbUowing 
ioatance of iu application is met with in Dr. M'Hale's small work called, 
CnAob ufinAjje criAbAiso, p. 11. " 5o n-b©AgrA rtoic&tn Asur yfon.- 
eotQAoncAcc a brionAb bo TM$qb A5ur bo pnjonrAjb cfijorbAnjAlAjb,*' that 
thou wouldst bestow peace and true concord on christian kings and princes. 

Eclipsing the adjective, when the noun is eclipsed is fast falling into disuse, 
nay, it is scarcely observed at all in the modern languages : aspiration is used 
in its place. 

32. 2l)6ftAt), much or many ; beAj&t), littis or few ; for»Ab, 
many ; 30 ledri, muck or many ; \bi),full >, govern, very often, 
the genitive case; but ca Tbfe]b, how much or how many, 
always does so : Ex. rndfiArj cftjonuACCA, much wisdom t Urj 
At) both aid, the full of the worlds ca nyh]b bujrje ? how 
many persons ? 

3ac., sash 1 jonjAb, many; and iljonjAb, very many / are by some gram- 
marians said to belong to this class ; which is not a fact : E*. 

le cAbAttcAf cnoto *5Uf reojbo Ann 5AC l&irb, 
With a heavy ransom and rich presents in each hand. 

Irish Homer by Dr. M'Hale, B. I M L 18. 

tu|c )oiOAb iQU|l|6e *r lOAbftATo cnojc «aoj t*ft, 
Many mules and mountain dogs fell in carnage. 

Id., p. 13, L 67. 

t>fc5ACAn'onA, noc, 
Dfc 5ACA buj&ine bno|c-beA» ; 
Oft 5aca cejne reAtifinds sUf, 
bfc 5aca br^e tneibeA5, toa6 re Ann. 

SeAn RA|6ce. 

33. Instead of the genitive case they sometimes take the 
preposition be, of, after them ; so do adjectives in the super- 
lative degree ; as, l&r) be 6ocA|t, full of enmity ; rr>6fi&n b*A 
rbujncjrt, many of hit people. <be, in this situation is used 
just like the French de, Italian di, English of 

"The superlative degree," says O'Donovan, "does not 
require a genitive case plural after, as in Latin, for the geni- 
tive case in Irish, as in English, always denotes possession and 
nothing more, and therefore could not be applied, like the 
genitive case plural in Latin, after nouns positive, or the 
superlative degree ; but it generally takes after it the preposi- 
tion bo, or more correctly, be; as, An heAt) jr &jlne be mn&]0, 
the fairest woman of women." Irish Grammar, pp. 371-372. 

34. In comparing two objects the conjunction joa or 'rjA, 
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than, quam (Lat.), following the comparative degree, goes im- 
mediately before the latter noun ; as, ^e^n atj tt)A|c a ca 
V at) rbAic a % the good that is, is better than the good that 
(once) was, 

" )\ cite^fe 3^ocAf 'ha neAttc," 

Cunning is superior to strength, 

SeAijnfciece CiTMonocA. 

85. "When be contractedly for be e, of it ; is postfixed to 
the comparative, the conjunction 'ija, than ; is not used ; and 
the comparative, by the affix rendered emphatic, requires in 
the translation into English, the article the before it ; as, if 
treArinbe UiUiatd At) corbAinle u &, William is the better of 
that advice, 

u H] ctiuwibe loc AO Iaca, 
Hi enujtnf&e oac aij rtt|AO ♦ 
W| CTtujnjjbe caotia a h-ollATjn, 
ctiujtijibe coIao cjaII.*' 

Tfe? bit's no burthen to the prancing steed. 
Nor the snowy fleece* to the woolly breed ; 
The lake with ease can bear the swimming kind, 
Nor is good sense a burthen to the mind. 

MS. of Irish Proverbs belonging to Mr. John O'Daly. 
Translation by Holiday. 

86. StrrjAil, like, governs the genitive case ; as AtrjAil t>a 
3|t*iwe, like the sun. 

The reason of this seems to be, because &rr)&]\, is taken substantively, just 
as we say in English—" His like you shall never sec again or the Latin 
word instar ; as, inttar tnontis. 

87. Adjectives signifying profit, fitness, disprofit, unfitness, 
govern with the preposition bo, to, the dative case ; as, bun- 
cAjfceAC 6o-f An, profitable to him ; idaic bo Se&^An, good 
for John. 

Though this rule is given down by many writers of Irish grammar, still it 
appears to me, the government in the dative is caused entirely by the preposi- 
tion, and not, in any way, by the adjective: that the preposition bo, rather 
than any other, follows adjectives of this kind, is a matter of idiom rather 
than of syntax. 

38. Those adjectives that signify knowledge, proximity, 
likeness, emotion of the mind, and the like, with their con- 
traries, govern the ablative with a preposition ; as, edUc 'fAn 
blfee, learned in the law ; <\y cofArfjAil le n-A ACA]n fc, he is 
like his father. 

The same remark as made under the preceding rule applies to this also. 
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39. Adjectives of dimension, in English, are translated into 
Irish by means of the noun expressive of length or width, &c, 
governed by the preposition A|n, on ; as, 'Ca An caIU ro 
ffcceAb cnoij Ain £Ab, Mw w /<?r^ long. 

In many parts of Etymology, we have, unavoidably— for the sake of putting 
in a clear way before the reader, as he went along, many points, which, though 
trifling, should necessarily appear to him difficult,— anticipated much that 
could more properly but less opportunely, be treated of in Syntax. Hence the 
reader will find in page 49, much that should, just here, be placed before him. 
He will there see, that aoo, one ; biv, /wo, cause the initial mutable letters to 
be aspirated ; cnj, three ; ceicrie, four ; cu?5, five ; re, »ix ; nee, twenty ; 
cujoca, thirty ; and every multiple of ten, as well as the ordinals, neither 
aspirate nor eclipse the initials of the nouns with which they agree:— that 
reAcc, seven i occ, eight; ijaot, nine; beje, ten* cause eclipsis. Vet it 
must be here added that one of the mutable letters, r, is an exception ; it is 
not aspirated, but eclipsed after aoo; as, Aon c-rUc, one rod; and after 
react, occ, oaoj, bejc, it retains its primary sound. 

40. <t)A, two, is a sort of dual number in Irish partaking 
of the nature of the singular and the plural, and yet neither 
one nor the other ; for, it takes after it the article of the 
singular number; the noun — if of the feminine * gender, — 
of the form of the dative singular; — if masculine — of that 
of the nominative singular, and the adjective of the plural 
number to agree with the noun : Ex. aw bA njnAoj, the 
two women ; An bA rnnAO] rnAjce, the two good women ; At) 
bA ceAc, the two houses : its genitive is the same as the geni- 
tive plural ; as, lonnftA a 6 Si f ujl, the brightness of his eyes. 

D;\, when compounded with b&A5 the decimal ending, governs in the same 
way, the nouu placed between them ; as, bA f eAp. oeA5, twelve men. 

41. Adjectives, like the nouns that precede them, are affected 
by aspiration ; and, as has been already remarked, commonly 
take, when their nouns are affected by eclipses, only the sign 
of aspiration. 

Exceptions — " When an adjective beginning with a lingual, 
is preceded by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial 
of the adjective retains its primary sound in all the cases of 
the singular; as, aji rtjo JuaIaiwh bejf, on my right shoulder ; 
Aifi a cojr bejr, on his right foot, not Ajn a coif bejr; 
coUnn bAonn*, a human body, not coUinn bAonnA." O'Do- 
uovan, — Irish Grammar, p. 351. 
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The Unguals are, according to some authorities b, I, n, n. r, c; according 
to others, t>, I, n, c,— ft and r being, by them, classed under the organic di- 
vision called dentals. Any adjective, then, beginning with 0, I, tj, c, when 
the noun preceding it ends in t>, I, n, c, r, and in many instances n, does not 
suffer aspiration, though the noun, with which it agrees, is affected by it. 
44 This exception," adds O'Donovan (p. 351), " is made to preserve the agree- 
able sound arising from the coalescence of the lingual consonants." 

Akin to this exception, and founded on the same principle of agreeableness 
of sound, is that other which I have given to the seventh rule for aspiration — 
see Orthography, pp. 12, 14. And also that rule in p. 86, which treats of the 
aspiration of the c of the affix to the roots of verbs in forming the past parti, 
ciple, and the present tense passive of the imperative and indicative moods. 

Section II. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUN; — ITS PLACE; ITS AGREKMENT 
WITH THE VERB; ITS GOVERNMENT. 

42. We never, in Irish, use the second person plural for 
the second person singular, as is done in English and French ; 
as, are you well ? portez-vous vous bien ? b-j: ujl cu 50 tt)*]i ? 
Here we have cu, thou, the secoud person singular, where 
vous and you, the second person plural, are used in French 
and English. 

43. The place of the personal pronoun, and in general 
of every nominative case, is after the verb : in modern Irish 
it never, except in poetry, goes before the verb ; as — 

" <Do cnjAll euro caca 63-lAOc ua jiAij." 
The minstrel boy to the war is gone. 

Irish Melodies, by Dr. M'Hale. 

44. Both the nominative and accusative cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns come after the verb : the order is, — the verb 
first, next the nominative case, the accusative next : if a pro- 
noun compounded with a preposition, or some explanatory 
matter come in, its place is between the nominative and the 
objective cases ; as, cujft fjAb 3obA]le 2tcA-luA|r> 6, they sent 
Mm to Athlone. 

A simple sentence is nothing more than a judgment of the mind about some- 
thing or other, expressed in written characters. And a judgment is a mental 
act deciding on the agreement or disagreement of two ideas. To express this 
judgment, then, the ideas which come under its decision must be expressed. 
One of these ideas is called the subject ; the other, the attribute, and when 
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say the subject should, as being the leading 
idea, be enunciated first ; others, on the contrary, assert that the predicate 
should be expressed first. The point In dwpute then is, which of the two 
should, in a proposition hold the first place. We do not intend to enter on this 
question further, because it is not beyond this, connected with our immediate 
subject-matter. Besides, it is one that will not admit of being settled by 

in plain discourse, expressed first, as in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and the other continental languages. In others, as in Irish, the at- 
tribute always in unfigured prose, forms the first part of every proposition. 
This is the case too, bnt not always or necessarily so, in Latin, Greek, He- 



a right— ao to speak— to take the lead in a proposition as the subject, the verb 
as being the principal part of the predicate, should be expressed first Hence, 
then, in Irish, it is so, as we have seen. " Vox,** says Zeuss, " ante alias 

prsdicans verbum est primum inde locum in sententiis Hibernicis 

obtinet verbum."- Grammatica Celtic*, p. 881. 

Hence, when jr, m, the copula that connects the subject with the attribute 
is expressed first, the predicate immediately follows, and next in order the 
nominative case ; as, ]r clejneAc roe, I am a cleric ; jr, the copula, is first, 
elejneAc the predicate, is next, and me, the nominative case, follows. There 
is an exception given by some, — that should the definite article come before 
the predicate, then the nominative case immediately follows the verb, and the 
predicate comes last ; as, ]r me At) elemeAC, / am the cleric; but it can well 
be doubted, whether the word called by the name predicate in this last case, 
v.g. clemeAC, is not after all, perhaps, the nominative or subject, and therefore 
is, if so, no exception at all. 

45. After verbs passive the accusative case of the pronouns 
is used. 

So, too, after the assertive verb if, bu6, the personal pro- 
noun of the third person is put in the accusative case. 

After the conjunction acc, but, the accusative form is ob- 
served ; as, tyjott tb\x)\c aow bu|rje acx cuf a, no one hat 
come but yourself. 

Also after An, whether ; tri, not ; aac, whether not ; Aft, whether (for past 
time) ; flAn, whether not., (past time) ; and some others, as, 5un, that, dec, 
after which the assertive verb jr or bun, is omitted, the accusativcof the per- 
sonal pronoun is retained. Again in the nominative absolute after A5ur; 
as, and he coming, &$\xx 6 Aft coacc. 

Section III. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

46. The possessive pronouns precede the noun, as Aft 
9-axaw, our father; bo coil, thy will. 
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In Irish the possessive pronoun does not, as in French, 
Italian, and Latin, agree with the thing possessed ; it refers 
rather to the possessor. The reason is, the possessive pro- 
nouns are only the genitive cases of the personal pronouns. 
In Greek, too, the genitive case of the personal pronoun is 
used for the possessive ; as, voluntas tua (Lat.) ; ta voloute' 
(French) ; «' Strip* *«»=bo cojl, thy will: thus in Latin and 
in French the tua of the one, the ta of the other, in the fore- 
going expression shew that the possessive pronoun in these 
languages agrees with the noun which they precede, while m 
of thee ; and too, of thee, shew the genitive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun. Hence the 

47. Rule* — The possessive pronouns in Irish, influence 
the nouns which immediately follow them ; the nouns influ- 
ence not the possessive pronouns; as, ttjo t^eAftrjA, m y 
Lord ; T^eAtinA in the nominative case singular should not 
of itself be aspirated, but here, on account of the possessive 
pronoun mo, going before, it is aspirated. 

For the influence in aspirating and eclipsing which possessive pronouns 
exercise on the initial mutable letters of nouns see Etymology, pp. 52, 53. 

Section IV. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

" When the relative a," savs a certain writer of Irish 

* a 

Grammar, "is used to denote the owner or possessor of any 
thing, it takes ji ; as, at) feAti Aji lejf cu." 

It is really quite useless to be giving rules of this kind, 
because they mean nothing ; nay, oftentimes, as in the lines 
above quoted, lead the reader astray. I have already shewn 
(see page 54), that the addition of ft, to the relative a in 
certain positions, arises from the purest accident, and not from 
anything like an uniform cause. We know that the tenses 
\X and bob of the assertive verb are often left understood, — 
that the past tense bu6 has bo or jio, often prefixed, and that 
bo or no remains expressed, even though the tense bu6 be 
suppressed, and then after eliding the vowel from rto, the so- 
litary ft naturally adheres, when it can, to the next vowel, that 
is, to the relative pronoun a, which immediately precedes the 
verb. 

Do and no genre in Irish to point out the preterite of verbs just as the par- 
ticle " to" does the English Infinitive mood. There seems to be no reason 
for coinciding with a late writer in the opinion that no, before the perfect tense* 
is an " augment;*' if so, 44 to" in English, and u zu" in German are augments. 
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bu6, appears to have the meaning very often of the subjunctive present. 
Hence I think it is not only a past tense indicative, but also a present tense of 
the subjunctive or optative mood. This accounts naturally for the meaning 
expressive of present time, which bu6 when translated receives. This appears 
better than to say it is, as some do, a past tense with the meaning of the present. 
That it is the subjunctive present appears from its use in the sentence so often 
on the lips of our poor countrymen when invoking a blessing on their bene- 
factors : 50 m-burt reAcc b-Feanft bei&eAr cu Wia&a|ti 6 n-jus, that you may 
be seven titties better this time twelve months. 

48. The relative pronouns admit of no change in gender 
or number. Hence they immediately follow, in all cases, 
their antecedents ; and precede the verb. 

See page 13, rule 6; page 15, rule 4 ; and note in page 16, for the influence 
of the relative pronouns in aspirating and eclipsing: yet for further elucidation 
we shall add ; 

When a, who, which, that, is in the dative ar ablative case, i.e., when go- 
verned by a preposition expressed or understood ; or when, in beginning a 
sentence it signifies all that, the initial mute, i e., any consonant except I, 10, 
i), n, is eclipsed ; as, ao A|c at) A|t 5-cumeA& £, the place in which he teas 
interred', aij ato a s-cnucufteAb aij borijAi), the time (in) which the teorld 
was created. 

"The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in the mo- 
dern language, somewhat like the colloquial but incorrect 
English, ' who does he belong to ?' 

This form, however, should not be introduced into correct 
writing, but the relative should be always placed immediately 
after the preposition ; thus, instead of an e r ft) An peAti a 
TiA]b cu A5 cAjnc lejr ? is that the man who thou were talking 
to ? we should say, At) h fin aij peAfi le a nAjb cu A5 cajoc ? 
is that the man to whom thou wert talking P" — O'JJonovan's 
Irish Grammar, p. 87t>. 

Since the relative is indeclinable and found always before the verb, we cannot, 
except from the context alone, know when it is the agent and when the object; 
as, at) t>jA a 5n»6ar5|Tt), the God whom J love ; we know here from the verb 
which is in the first person, that the relative a is in the accusative case. But 
let us alter the proposition, and give the verb the relative ending cat; as, 
5nAiSui5o^r» then the sentence runs : AO t)|A a jjriASufseAr rofe, the God who 
loves me. We know from the termination eAr and the pronoun rofe coming 
immediately after, that the relaUve pronoun is in the nominative case. But 
there is one form into which the relative and verb can be put, that affords us 
an instance of perfect amphibology which, in days of pagan glory would have 
been carefully noted down by the priests of Delphi, had they known our Celtic 
tongue. It rivals in its two-sided meaning, any of the responses of that cele- 
brated oracle. Let us take the two that are so well known :— 
" Aio te, /Eacide, Romano* vincere posse." 

And, 

" Ibis, peribis nunquam in bello petibis.*' 
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The Irish form is: a» bujije a 5H&6U15 nj£, which can mean, the person 
whom I loved; or, Ihe person who loved me ; employing after the relative, the 
perfect tense indicative third person singular, with the pronoun infe or r if> ex- 
pressed. 

49. " He who," is translated by " ad cfe " they who," 
by " t)A bAOjDe a ; ad nju\r)Z}ji a : Ex. ad c& a j^^u^j ad 
borb<Mj, He who loved the world ; da bAO]De a jifije ad co^p, 
they who did the deed; ad TbuiDCiJt a b^b^t da "5*\\\, ^ e y 
who banished the foreigners, 

50. The forms bA|tb or bAjiAb, lejtb, njAjib, Ab, &c. which 
are nothing more than contractions, bAjiAb, for bo a fio da ; 
lertb, for le a 710 OA ; rDAjtb, for rDAjt fto bA ; 3ujtAb for 
50 jto bA; would appear better if written in their simple 
form, and would accordingly be less puzzling to the young 
learner : Ex. beAD bAjib ajdid Bt»|31&> a woman whose name 
is Bridget ; literally, a woman (bAftb) to whom is, (i.e. bo, to ; 
a, whom; ; jto bA,*is ;) a name Bridget. The Latin idiom of 
" est pro habeo," is very like this Celtic turn ; v. g. femina 
cui est uomen Brigida. Bub has here the meauing attached 
to the present tense, as 1 have remarked already. 

Section V. 

INTERROGATIVE AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

51. The interrogative pronouns, whether in the nominative 
or objective, arc always the first word in a sentence ; as, c|A 
jilSDefe? who did it? cjAleir? with whom? ca b-pujl cu 
2lbA]rb ? where art thou, Adam ? Genesis. 

In interrogative phrases in which the verb to be comes in, jr, is omitted (see 
page 54). There is an exception to this given by some, that when the positive, 
comparative, or superlative degree of the adjective, is used with Rome marked 
emphasis, the verb, as in the following example, is expressed : — C]A if feAttt* 
oe'n ceACAjt, which of the four is the best ? To me this appears no exception 
at all, for such sentences, when the eclipsis is supplied, fully bears out the ge- 
neral rule. Thus the above when filled up runs thus :— c|A h-fe An t>u|ne ]t 
eeapn, or C]A h-6 fr f&AfiTi afe'n coacati, who is he the best of the four 9— the 
verb \x being understood between cia and h-e,— like the French idiom qu'est 
ce que. 

52. The demonstrative pronoun always follows the noun ; 
as, Dt b-|ru|l da bAOjDe ro njAft bub rbAjc \]ort), these people 
are not as I could wish. And should a number of adjectives 
come after the noun, the demonstrative pronoun comes after 
all ; as, 1)* bAOit>e roAice boi5ArbU ro, these good decent 
people. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VERB ADVERB ; — PRKPO9ITI0N ;— CONJUNCT J01T ; — 

INTERJECTION. 

Section I. 

THE VERB GENERALLY : SOMETHING ABOUT THE TERB 60 bd]t, 

63. "When the nominative case is expressed, the verb re- 
mains unchanged throughout, just as it is in the third person 
singular; as— 

•» emro, ca aeon* *5»r ww*** bo t<u, 

V)&V *9 bojA-urrs* cunjCAn Af n»*Ar5A* qa rj-bul ; 
lOQfVAC Cftf CAffe) beori, 

bnoijAc lAt* nAijf 50 leofi, 

CA bO 5TMA1JCA |TAO! 6uoai) IHOfl, 

Erin t the tear and the smile in thine eyes, 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in the skies ! 

Shining through sorrow's stream, 

Saddening through pleasure's beam, 

Thy suns, with doubtful gleam, 

Weep while they rise ! 

Irish Melodies, p. 6. 

Yet as we have remarked in treating of the analytic form of the verb (see 
page 68), the third person plural synthetic, is, even with elegance sometimes 
employed after the noun though expressed ; as— 

44 h-AOioiijo cuac bub fUArrtc Ajfi now, 
CAib tfn-cjrjn ttArrte Atft uajs ao fp6|ric, 
CAlb f Aojce ruAb * ro-buAT&jric *r a rn-brioij, 
O bfbfieAd uatoi) aij bUACA]U beob.*' 

Silent and Bad pines the lone cuckoo, 
Our chieftains hang o'er the grave of joy ; 
Their tears fall heavy as the summer's dew, 
For the lord of their hearU-the banished boy. 

Claragh's Lament, Irish Minstrelsy, pp. 70, 71. 

In the modern language it appears, that the only instance we have, in which 
the subject, when expressed, has the verb agreeing with it,— having manifestly 
a plural ending,— is the third person plural, as in the foregoing example : — " In 
vetusta Hibernica ctiam tertiss persons pluralis usus est adhuc frequent et 
communis." Zeuss. 

The third person singular has no synthetic form. 
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In the passive voice the analytic form— elk ipft 5fi&6uj5ce, lam loved; it 
employed at frequently a* the synthetic— 5 TUkbUfijceATi n>6, / am loved : when 
a question is asked in the analytic the answer, as has been already remarked, ii 
returned in the synthetic. 

54. There is a difference also in the time denoted by the 
form ca rrjfc Tfti&fcujjce, and snA&ujjceAn njfe ; the former 
has the meaning of the perfect passive in Latin verbs — amatus 
sum; the latter has, more or less, the meaning of the habitual 
present amor. So is it with the perfect tense 5fi&8niT;eA& m&, 
1 was loved ; and b) rn6 5|»&6ui$ce ; the first is the historical 
perfect, expressing in general that I was loved at some time ; 
h) n>ft 3n&6uj5ce, fixes the idea more closely to some specified 
time. 

55. The prepositional pronoans ajati), Ijoro, &c, form, with 
the verb to be and other verbs a variety of expressions purely 
idiomatic : — 

Ex. ir nn*» Moid. / wish t c* ftor contractedly cfc'r A3A10, / know t 

c* cionn ^50 one, he hoe* you ,• ca J have—habeo ; c* ua|tq ( 1 

have not—careo ; ca ruAcc onw, / am cold • CU5 rft tun), he scolded me ; 
ruo opx, your health ; 50 ty-beAnnujije Dja eu|c, benedicat tibi Deus, may 
God give you a blessing,— ovx national salutation so expressive of the religious 
feelings of our people ; and the reply 50 n>beAi)ii|3e t>|A 'sur SHuine 6u|C, 
so catholic,— tells how our fathers loved, in the polite interchanges of civility, 
to unite the name of the Virgin Mother —W)\x\ne— with that of her divine Son, 
and in thus asking a blessing through her who is " the channel of all graces," 
raising the words of civility to the dignity of prayer, and the poverty of mere 
expression very often to the richness of merit : when compared with this how 
cold does our English—" good morrow," or " how do you do 1 '— appear I 

56. )x and bu6, as has been remarked, are often in simple 
sentences left understood ; as, 

" LejjeAr sac bn6|i) corbftAb." 
Conversation is cure for every sorrow. 

Death is the poor man's physician. 

Irish Proverbs. 

"<Deirte lows* a dacao, 
ttejne Ajc a lorjAb ; 
<bejrie frlAjG a cAjneAO, 
<Deine rlAjote ornAb I 

SeAtvrUi6c«. 
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This omission of ?r or bub, takes place in interrogatory phrases ; and after 
the particles of, oac, &c, which can be observed in reading a page of any 
Irish book, Ex — 

" Hj cat* ?ot» eile acc e\ne&v." 
No soil but hers for me has charm*. 

Hardimans Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. p. 226. 

Cairo with its different tenses and persons is, on the contrary, always ex. 
pressed. The difference between carnj and |f, is elegantly and ably shewn by 
Dr. O' Donovan. I give his words :— 

tk The verb substantive cAirn can never ascribe a predicate to its subject 
without the aid of the preposition a, j, or aqq, in; as, est rfe 'rj-A fe&n, he 
is a man. Of this there seems no parallel in any other European language. 
But the assertive verb tr always connects the predicate with its subject without 
the help of a preposition ; as, ir feAti n>&» lama man. . . . The two modes 
of construction represent the idea to the mind in a quite different manner. 
Thus, ca mfe ati)' f oata, and tr FeAft rofe, though both mean I am a man, 
have a different signification ; for ca tofe Art)' freAti, I am in mt man, i.e. / 
am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such as childhood, or 
boyhood ; while ir FCAfi rbfe indicates that I am a man, as distinguished from 
a woman, or a coward."_7ruA Grammar, p. 379. 



Section II. 
tenses: the infinitive mood. 

57. Do ; did ; may ; can ; will ; shall, &c, when denoting 
time, are expressed in Irish, as in French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, by the termination which the verb assumes in each 
respective tense; as, 1 do love, 3Jia&uj3irn; I *>M love, 
5ftA6dccAb ; / would love, tn&8occAii) : but when denoting 
action, power, ability, resolution, wish, &c, are rendered by 
bfcATjAiTO J do; or make; -\f coil \]ony, or ti)]*r) \\ott), I 
wish; cj3 Ijorrj, lean; yx F^l^lt 1 M orr >, I am able; or jrfeA- 
bA|tt), / am able ,- cAjc^fb rnfe, / must. 

58. The continuative form of the active or passive voice, 
such as, / am striking, I am being struck, is expressed in 
Irish by the different persons of the verb cA^ro with the pre- 
sent participle; as, cA At) clos '3 a buAUb, the clock is 
striking, corresponding to the Saxon form a-striking. 

In sentences of this kind, bo, contrary to strict etymolo- 
gical propriety, is beginning, just at present, to be much used 
instead of the particle aj5 ; as, 
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" 94ca le 3AUft, 'sup le 5W0 b*A 3-cnAbAb." 
Who are perishing by pestilence and war, 

Irish Homer, 

The possessive pronoun, after AJ3 or its contracted form '3, 
of course, influences the initials of the participle, as, for in- 
stance, aj3 a ouaUS, at her beating ; A15 a &uaIa6, at his 
beating. 

59. A verb in the Infinitive mood depends for its govern- 
ment, on some other verb going before ; — on a noun, or on 
an adjective : Ex. 

M '3uf CU3 60 comAtfile ejfceAcc le i)o\ 3lon." 
And counselled him to heed his voice. 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1 32. 

" h c °m r°iq3 e ^leAf, ca > cjtAis '^a luj6e, 
'S a fedlcA f3A0|leAb bAjle le|f ah 3AOC." 

Id, B. 1. 1. 79. 

60. 94=sigii of the Infinitive mood, is usually omitted, 
when a vowel or any of the possessive pronouns just precedes 
that mood ; as in the above examples, " £113 80 corrjAinle 
^IfceAcc;" and a feoltA f3A0]leA6; a is omitted before 
£|rceAcc And f3AOjleA6. And " when the governed verb is 
one expressing motion or gesture, which does not govern an 
accusative, the sign bo is never prefixed ; as, bubAjnc rfe \\orry 
bitl 30 ConcAJ3, he told me to go to Cork." — (J Donovans 
Irish Grammar, p. 387. 

61. The Infinitive mood is sometimes preceded, like verbs 
in Italian, or French, by a preposition, such as, cart)=pour 
( French) ==/&r=/w (Italian) ; le, with, or with the intention 
of; A]|%, on ; ]A|t, after, &c. : Ex. 

" 2lcc f euc rnA ca neAc n*ori)CA Ajfi bjc le fAjjAjl." 
But try is there any person of divine knowledge to be found, 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1. 80. 

cun> n-3n&6u;5 <xb= pour aimers to love, 

le, with ; preceding the infinitive mood active, gives it a passive meaning, 
as in the words le F&jajl, to be found; in the line just quoted from the first 
book of the Irish Homer. This idiomatic trait should be noted by the student. 
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Section III. 

GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

62. The present and perfect participles and the infinitive 
mood active of verbs govern the genitive case of nouns that 
follow them ; as, 

Praising the greatness of God. 

Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. p. 236. 

The reason is, the active participles and the infinitive mood scire, in such 
cases, as nouns ; for, the infinitive mood and active participle which is like it, 
partake of the nature of the noun as the past participle does of the adjective. 

63. When a nonn precedes the Infinitive mood of a verb 
active it is governed by it in the accusative case ; when it 
follows it, in the genitive case, as we have seen. 

Exceptions.— -When curt),/0r; fl-bejr, after; after, 
precede the verb, then the noun or pronoun coming between 
the preposition and the Infinitive mood, is most commonly 
governed in the genitive by these prepositions : Ex. 6fcjr>jc 
r& con? ojbjte 66aoa6, he came to do business. 

64. If the Infinitive mood be taken substantively, it is then 
governed in the genitive case, by the prepositions euro, bejf , 
Hjt, pent, &c. as a noun would; as, euro a f Uti?tt|££e, for 
their salvation or for saving them. 

65. The Nominative Absolute in English, or Ablative Ab- 
solute in Latin is translated into Irish, by the Dative case of 
the noun coming after the Infinitive of the verb " to be," go- 
verned by A|fi, on : Ex. 

" 2li|t bejc bo'y qoooil lioijrr>A|t lejr T^t" 
The assembly being filled with the multitudes. 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1. 74. 

u 3 e At»n6jb t1u|nfiono ajji b-jr^b&il 6||teA0i) &o." 
Gerald Nugent on leaving Ireland, 

Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. p. 226. 

66. Yerbs active govern the accusative ease : Ex. 5ft&6- 
"131"? cu, I love thee. 
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67. The Accusative case of the pronouns is used after verbs 
in the passive voice. 

Some grammarians say this accusative form is only another kind of nomina- 
tive case i it may be such ; and conveniently treated as such : Ex. stt&ftuKjce An 
n>£, cu, 6, rm* JA&. Here we see that en, e, jab, have the appearance of 
accusative cases. Those who hold that they are accusatives, say, that the 
passive verb is taken impersonally, and the pronouns coming after, are go- 
verned hy it in the accusative. Read what O'Donovan says on the matter :— 

M In Latin and most other languages, when a verb active, is turned into the 
passive, the accusative of the verb active becomes the nominative of the verb 
passive ; but in the Irish the accusative still retains its form and position, thus, 
buAjl |ab, strike them, and buAjlceAn jab, let them be struck, jAb has the 
same form and position ; and Borne have thought that it is the accusative case, 
governed by buAileeAfi, like the accusative after the Latin impersonal verbs, 
as oportet me.- lri$h Grammar, pp. 183-4. 

This appears to be confirmed by the following from Zeuss :— 

" Vix dubium est quin in vetustd lingua Celtica, per verbi passivi tempora, 
etiam exstiterit omnium personarum fiexio, eo fere modo, ut in serie verborum 
deponentium. Sedevenlt ex usu flexloiis impcrsonalis, inde quod persona 
prima et secunda utriusque numeri eUam signifieari poterant per tertiam per- 
sonam numerl singularis, infigendis tantummodo pronominibus hujus vel lllius 
persona), ut perierint prsster hanc cetera persons, quarum vix rudera quae- 

dam adhuc extant in vetusta Hibernica etiam tertite persona 

pluralis usus est adhuc frequens et communis."— Liber 3, p. 463. 

Those who hold the other opinion say, that £u, fe, or lAb, are only another 
form of the nominative case. This seems not improbable : First, from the 
immediate connexion in sense, as subject, which the pronoun makes with the 
verb : secondly from analogy ; for, if rnfe, r|ijij, Tfb be nominatives to the verb, 
so ought, cu, ft, jAb, for a similar reason. Again, we have many instances 
in which cu, 6, and |Ab, are nominatives, v. g., An XHjchAel a wone 6 ? teas 
it Michael who did it f tlf b-6; not he; qA wooe 6? iAb-rAo. Now 
fe and ]Ab-f an seem, plainly enough, in these and similar answers to be in 
the nominative case, and therefore are so too, when coming after a verb in 
the passive voice. 

Section IV. 

ADVERBS; — PREPOSITIONS ; — CONJUNCTIONS ; — INTERJECTIONS. 

68. Adverbs are of two principal kinds : adverbs in com- 
position ; and adverbs out of composition. Those used in 
composition are simple adverbial particles ; — those out of com- 
position arc either simple or compound. 
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For all these kind*, nee Etymology, Chapter IX. page* 109— 118. In the 
rules fur aspiration and eclipsis is shown how adverbs in composition affect the 
initial of the words with which they are compounded. 

69. Adverbs are placed most commonly after the subject, 
or the nominative case to the verb which they qualify ; as, 
b'lnjcjj r6 30 idaIU A* went &*>ay late. 

In poetry and figurative writing, the position the adverb holds with regard 
to the verb must vary ; as, 

"Tr iWJc bo 501I At) beAi) nje." 
How oft hath the Ban-shee cried ! 

In general, then, the adverb is placed as near the verb which it qualifies, as 
can be conveniently done. 

However, quite unlike the adverb In English, it cannot, according to idiom, 
be placed between the verb c&jrn and the past participle ; as, he'was very much 
praised, b| r& tnolcA 50 h-A»-ro6n, and not b| rfe 50 h-An-rr>6ri rnolcA. 

Adverbs beginning with a vowel, in coming after the assertive verb-tr, bun, 
— ar«, in many instances, distinguished from the adjectives from which they 
are derived, by taking the aspirate b, prefixed ; as, b'olc AO F6ATI e>, he was 
a bad man; ole, the adjective has no aspirate prefixed ; but if 1 say, he did 
it badly, 1 must put an h before ole ; thus, bub h-olc bo ririjoe rfe ft. O'ao. 
rnAfc An teAn fe, he was a very good man; bub h-AO-rh.\rc bo UoAiri f6, 
he spoke very well, b'Aojbroi) AO I* fe, it was a delightful day ; bub h-AO|&ig 
bo CA]t]Z\c xU *he tan 9 delightfully. I say, " in many instances," for the re- 
mark does not hold true in all cases; for in speaking of a subject of the fe- 
minine gender, the aspirate h, is employed before the adjective ; as, she was 
a young handsome woman, bA h-65, Alu|0, An beAtj \. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

70. Prepositions also are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound : of the simple, these six— euro, bejr, jaji, roeArs, 
fieirt, cirncfoll, and At), when it has, like cun>, the meaning 
of towards, with all the compound prepositions, govern the 
genitive cases. 

That the compound prepositions should govern the genitive case, it is easy 
to see, as they are nothing else than nouns in the dative and ablative case ; but 
why the simple prepositions govern the genitive does not so clearly appear. 
The fact is, the above six prepositions given down as simple are or once were 
compound, having some of the simple prepositions going before them, as, bo 
cum, a o-b©ir» a TijeAfs, Ac, but they are, at present, commonly employed 
as simple prepositions. 
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71. All the simple prepositions (except 3*17, without ; ei&fjt, 
between, which take the accusative singular), govern the da- 
tive or ablative case. 

a5.«'; 5°» <<>»' le»»tt»; (sometimes) cause neither eclipsis nor as- 
piration. 

All the simple prepositions, except be, of; bo, to ; saw, without; eibtn, 
between, cause the initial of all nouns in the singular number, when declined 
with the article, to be eclipsed. See Etymology, page 23. 

O, le, tie, and cfte. take n when going before any of the possessitres, a, his ; 
A, her ; a, their ; Aft, our ; and b, before words whose first letter is a vowel, 
as, leb-eA5U, with fear; le b-Afri5l&» with silver; le b-on» with goUL 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

72. Conjunctions have the same connecting power in Irish, 
that they possess in all other languages. Hence it is unne- 
cessary to say much about them here. 

73. 2l5uf, written ^uf, jf and *f, and — like the Latin 
"ac," and, has, like it, the meaning also of "as"; Ex. 
cajrn co rnAjc A3up cj5 \]OTt), I am as well as / can be. Co 
and A3Uf =a$ and as in corresponding clauses of a sentence. 

74. The English " than," Latin " quam," after the com- 
parative is expressed in Irish by 'rjA, or jon*. 

INT EBJECTIONS . 

75. When an address is made to a person or thing, we use 
the vocative case : Ex. a T^seAriijA, O Lord ; a itj|c 
3-curoAnn, son of my affections. 

76. 2t)A|t5, woe t takes the Dative case; as, rrjAfts 6Atn, 
woe to 7ft £. "C|iuA3, rnonuAjjt, Tijo t>&ijte, and the like, ex- 
pressive of pity, &c. are nothing more than nouns, forming, 
with the verb jf, expressed or understood, short sentences, 
winch, according to their nature or construction, will take a 
Dative or Ablative, &c. after them : Ex. too cu, fy ! 
(or) thou art my shame. )r qtuAj; l^oro i\x—pity ! ( thou art 
tome a pity). " 

Section V. 

EXERCISES. t 

One of the best methods a person could adopt to acquire a 
perfect knowledge both of the Grammar and idioms of any 
language is, to take up some prose author, say, the most ap- 
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proved, in that language which he wishes to learn, to trans- 
late, at first, a few sentences from hit work, into the verna- 
cular, or into that tongue with which the learner may be best 
acquainted ; then, after a day or two, to take up his pen and 
retranslate the translation as well as he can into the original,-— 
after this to compare what is thus retranslated with the text 
found in the author. The learner can, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the language he is thus learning, enlarge this 
exercise according to his taste and leisure. By this system a 
person will be able to see how much he wants of being able 
to write with correctness and propriety in the language, he is 
endeavouring to acquire. He will see, at once, without the 
aid of a master, the appropriate words he should have used ; 
the peculiar turn he should have given the sentence ; the pithy 
idiomatic manner in which a native writer would have expressed 
the same idea. 

Hence in this Grammar I have not given any exercises. 

Those who wish to learn the language by the exercise of 
translating, would do well, then, to translate a few words 
daily, from any correctly-written Irish book, 1 and to retrans- 
late this at their leisure ; — when more advanced to translate 
sentences, and to retranslate them again into the original lan- 
guage. By this means they will find that in a very short time 
they shall have acquired a wonderful knowledge of the lan- 
guage, as it is spoken and written. In fact, the idioms of a 
language cannot be learned so well by any other means. That 
other, not unfrequently adopted, of committing idioms to 
memory, is a means at once tedious and slavish. 



• The translations by Nicholas OKearney in the two volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Ossianic Society, just published, are extremely elegant and 
literal. Rev. A. Donlevy's Catechum, third edition, is really very good, for 
its splendid English version and the Irish text on corresponding pages. It ia, 
however, much to be regretted, that the orthography of the Irish text of this 
edition, is not correct. 

Dr. Gallagher's Seventeen Irish Sermons are admirable. Their style it so 
natural, so easy, so purely idiomatic, that no Irish person, having a know, 
ledge of the language, can read them without being affected. It is a pity that 
we have not got a new edition of them in an Irish dress. 

The Self- Instruction i* Irish) by John O'Daly, 9, Anglesea-street, Dub. 
lin, is the beat initiatory book for beginners. 
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PART IV 



PROSODY. 

CHAPTER I. 
LANGUAGE i — 1T3 MELODY; — PROSE AND VERSE. 

Prosody — derived from the Greek words with ; and «2n 
a song ; — teaches the melody of language as it is spoken and 
written, — or its correctness of sound, and justness of measure. 

The melody of language, of which we here speak, is that 
which consists in the rhythmical arrangement and correct pro- 
nunciation of the words of which it is composed, together 
with a proper regard to Emphasis, Pause, and Tone. 

Rhythm lends to poetry and prose the charms arising from 
rightly adjusted sound. 

Pronunciation is regulated by accent and quantity. Em- 
phasis and Pause regard the meaning of sentences ; Tone ex- 
presses the feelings of the speaker. 

Hence Emphasis, Pause, and Tone belong rather to the pro- 
vince of Elocution, than to that of Prosody. 

Hence it remains to treat here of pronunciation, about 
which we shall say a few words; and then pass on to the laws 
that regulate modern and ancient versification in Irish. 

Section I. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation is the correct enunciation of a word, as it is 
just now, spoken by the greater part of the learned and intel- 
ligent of the people who speak the language; — or, as it is 
fixed by some standard authority agreed to by the majority of 
the nation whose language it is. To pronunciation belong 
accent and quantity. 

Accent is the laying, in enunciating a word, a greater stress 
on one syllable than on another : or the raising or lowering 
of the ordinary pitch of the voice in pronouncing a syllable. 
It is of two kinds, — primary and secondary. Primary is the 
principal accent, or most notable stress, which some syllable 
in a word receives. Secondary is an accidental one which 
long words sometimes take at the termination. 
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Irish words, as has been remarked in Orthograph y, are 
either primitive, derivative, or compound. Compound words 
retain the accents of their component members. Derivatives 
follow, in their accentuation, the nature of the primitives from 
which they are derived. Primitives, whether of two or three 
syllables, have, generally speaking, the accent on the first. 

Of Quantity in Irish Words. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occupied in 
pronouncing it. It is long or short. 1 

A vowel in Irish is short, when it is the last letter in a word 
of two, three, or more syllables. 

A vowel is short when it follows an accented syllable. 

A vowel is short when it has after it in the same syllable, 
two consonants. 

A final vowel in a word of one syllable, is long ; a few 
words excepted. 

A vowel, when it has only a single consonant after it, is 
very often long. 

A vowel, when marked with the Irish grave ( ' ) accent, is 
long. 

Of course the six long diphthongs are always long ; and so 
are the seven short diphthongs when the first vowel of each is 
accented. 

The five triphthongs are long. 

The terminations &t), 63 in derivative words, are long. 

The preceding rules regard the pronunciation of the Irish 
language in general, whether used in verse or in prose. 

Prose is language not adjusted to a certain measure of syl- 
labic feet. 

Section II. 

ON VERSE. 

There have been in Irish, as in most other languages, various 
kinds of verse, and various rules to guide one, in embodying 
the poetic spirit under each particular kind. But the age for 
cramping the movements of the mind by attention to a num- 
ber of rules— which for Irish poetry-writing, were quite me- 
chanical—has just now, gone by. The public mind now sees 

* M'Curtin says there is a third quantity which he calls the " middle." Bat 
this can be reduced to the long or snort. 
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and acknowledges, that poetry cannot be shackled by attention 
to such rules, laid down by sages who fancied nothing could 
be really good or elegant, but what had been measured and 
squared. 

" Poetry/' to use Mr. Macaulay's words, " is, as the most 
acute of human beings, Aristotle, said, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, ' imitation.' "* It is the imitation of nature, 
and the more closely it approaches that great pattern, the more 
perfect it becomes. But who can prescribe rules for the work- 
ing of that great architype herself? 

" The heart of man," continues the celebrated author whom 
I have just quoted — " is the province of poetry, and of poetry 
alone." The heart of man ! And cau the heart of man be 
governed by any unsentimental regulations, no matter how 
fixed, or how ancient soever ? Why then have poetry whose 
province is the heart, fitted and trimmed out by rules which 
have no foundation in nature, nor in those principles by which 
the movements of the heart are ofteu more or less regulated ? 
Hence, " an art essentially imitative," says the same gifted 
writer, "ought not, surely, to be subjected to rules which 
tend to make its imitation less perfect than they would other- 
wise be, and those who obey such rules ought to be called, 
not correct, but incorrect writers." 

It is useless, then, for a writer on Grammar to set down 
rules for the direction of that faculty whose very irregularities, 
like the wanderings of comets, only tend to make their course, 
perhaps, more regular, at least, grander and more sublime ; 
or like the unevenness on the earth's surface, only serve to 
make the landscape more beautiful and more enchanting. The 
Irish language is, admittedly, rich and copious, and capable 
of being moulded to suit any form of thought. It has adapted 
itself to the multiform rules of the ancient Celtic bards, to 
convey in the most pithy mould, the deepest thought, or the 
most sublime sentiment. Or, it will yield to the plastic hand 
of the modern artist and convey, when used by such as Dr. 
M'Hale, the charms of song in measures as smooth, as our great 
national Poet himself could ever have blended the beautiful 
melodies of Ireland. Or again, inspire us with martial courage 
by enkindling with its Celtic fire the speeches of the heroes 
of Troy and Greece. It can, too, breathe the magic of new 



> Macaulay's Essay on Moore's Life of Lord Byron. 
10 
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creation into those sublime and soul-stirring Hymns — the 
" Dies Ira," and " Stabat Mater/' in strains as touching and 
grand, as if it had been the language of the holy Franciscans 
Thomas de Celano, and Blessed Jacopone di Todi, when, more 
than five hundred years ago, they first composed those im- 
mortal pieces which the world so much extols and the Church 
herself admires. 

How true all this is, the reader will easily judge from the 
following pieces of modern Irish poetry selected chiefly from the 
poetic writings of the illustrious Archbishop of Tuam, whose 
muse, as favored as any of the heaven-sprung daughters of 
the Olympian god, has loved to deck the garlands of song she 
weaves in the befitting costume of Celtic drapery. He will 
readily perceive that " a child of song" that learns to lisp in 
English Iambics, can frame our Celtic speech — if he have at 
command all its metrical resources — to the same accented 
measure and poetic cadence, as are required for that language 
in which Swift scolded and satirized ; Byron sung of the faded 
glories of the classic land of ancient Greece ; Moore produced 
that matchless priceless gem of English poetry — Lalla Rookh. 

LET ERIN REMEMBER THE DAYS OF OLD. 
?ot)v— " The Red Fox." 
I. 

BjoeAb cujrone A13 6jne A^n Uecjb, bo bf, 

Sul bo bnAjc a cUij jrem ] le peill-beAnc, [nfj, 
'NuAjn h) foo o'ao 6n-bu^6e *in bn&jAib 2t)<vo}leAcU|n Ap 

<t)o buA]6 d'n nam a h] uaIIac A*f All-neAnc ; 
'NuA]n t3AO|l a nl3ce bnAc sUf da cnAob-nuAjb', 

"CAbAinc a UocnA cum caca 30 cUombAn ; 
Sul bo tTACAf red|be 6|neAijt) ajs beAlnAb 30 oua6, 

21 3-c|t6^u-^leAf3 ah c-SAf aoa^ cneAnrnAjn. 

XL 

"C\i\ biooAf Ajjt lojc NeACA|6 An c-iAf*3Ajne aj3 ffubAl, 

*L6 lin folur ad Ue bejc A13 faoqa6, 
Cj^eAn reAn-ctot3C|3 tfor, 'nuAfn b|6eAr 30 b-u">*l, 

S^n bnuAC ija l^e Aft cIaooaS : 
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21)aji f ub C P 6 *irM^3 bj&mib *13 F^3*|l> 

LA5*leu]* Ajfi i)A lAec|b ca a 3-cjaoca, 
'S 30 bjt8i)AC A15 beAjtcAb A^ft a o-3lojfi jtao| fS^lU 

€a bajcce fAO| cjioid-cooa bljAbAtjcA. 

C05A 2ibttAi» Am emiijij no cai> coroar ua fl)&n*A» 

FIajc ija b-fjleA6, 
^ironfS^ 6 & S1)Acr-56AfilA 50 5AO|6jl5e, 
le 5ea$Aij, ttfib-eAfbos £uati)a. 
Dublih: MDCCCXLII. 

IT IS NOT THE TEAR AT THI3 MOMENT SHED. 

Fow-" Ha r& Plt>31*" 
I. 

H] \e]f i)A bedjtAjb, bo fjlceAft f a c(i*, 

21 f|i7ceA|t e a 3-Cfte ija b-tiAfit)e, 
7jA|fb«AryCAn c«Af A3Uf G&A3AT1 A|t ij-3ft*6A, 

No botmijeAf bojtCA Aft 3-curi)A : 
2lcc U bftdftA^o A|3 ceACc 30 f lop-jr ftAf 3-qtO|6o, 

IFojlf T3ceA|t 3Ufi buAij aji fiDaAjote 

2l||t Atf T1)-bAf, A fCAp bUOAt) AJfl AOjbljeAf Aft Tl>-b|C, 

<D'A|t b-^A3A]l tt?Aft beoftAfbce clAOjbce. 

II. 

Cd-^Ab A*f be|6eAf a beACA 5Uf At) Aft 3-cjiOf6e, 

2Tf a bAf, rtjAfi ff buAl, 3' a CAOjoeAb, 
Bejb a beuf a njAft IdcftAij fTjejc folu^f Afft Aft flfte, 

'5 u f *T* b-cofl 6uti) 3AC n^AjceAf a Af5 cIaodao — 
2t)*ft ai) b«A3-bAlA6 cAici>eATt)Ac, beffteAf* Ag fruf^eAll, 

Oo*i? u]fi, a tu-b|6eAtj NaoHj a§ fiijce, 
Befb a CAflfbeACc at) Aft 3-Cttftijf)e 3AC Ia bAft r*°$* l # 

'S Aft 5-cttofbe le f>-A lori)^f3 IjorjcA. 

/'/em, p. 25. 

THE MINSTREL BOT. 

L 

<t>0 CftfAll CUTH CACA 63-lAOC DA ftAt), 

LAft ijATtjAb 6ffteAr>i? Ajtf A|3« ; 
Lad AtAft V*]T5t* ^If 1 5° ceAp, 
2lt) AO|i)peACC le 9-a elevens. 



US 

21 cjfi da n-bC\D ! Atjt At) Uoc-ce6|l 3ft|D, 
<Da m-be|&eA6 ah r*°5* 1 **> b * *AOftAb, 
T^A aod cftu|c An)A|t) le bo tt)oIa6 50 b]v, 

'S AOI) U5 AIT) Alt) U *X> f AO]tA8. 

II. 

<Do cuic ad bAfib, acc it) a cu]c, 30«tr6|U, 

Bj a c|io|6e peAtb-eAsUc, cfieADTDAn ; 
Jr nAob ffe cfeAbA cIa^hS At) Cedjl, 

<t)o fCUAb fe 'At) qiA bi reADtDA|t : 
)p bubAtfic j i)l ri)il^6 cu]t)3 bo juc, 

21 cjiuice caoid t)A b-jreAC f AOftA ; 
)f d1 clu]t)pfeAtt 30 b-eu3 bo I At) b|T)-fttuc, 

Laji bttuibe A*f bnoiD da qite. 

Jtfero, p. 37- 

I SAW FROM THE BEACH WHEN THE MORNING WAS 

SHINING. 

4)0 CODAtftC AJfl TDAlblD, A||t AD ft)"!]* bfelf A IjODCA, 

21d I005 b|teA3 |taoi feolcAtb 30 b-Alu]D A13 fDAtb; 

<Do beATtcAr Atfr, A*r ad £wad c *i* fe ir cUodca, 

Bj ad Iod3 ait* ad D-3*iDim> Y At > cu 1 le b& ir C11A3A6. 

/(fern, p. 65. 

DIES IRvE. 

tA ad bftuc, Ia ub da DeulcA, 
LorSfA]* caIatd, 3tMAD *'r l»eulcA ; 
2t)Att be||i 4DAb|b *f tdda |iotrb-r3 eulcA - 

Pies ine, dies ilia, 
Solvet sreclum in favilla, 
Teste David cuui Sibylla. 

STABAT MATER. 
SeAr ad ri)ACA]|t f A01 br*6D bACA, 
21,3 cftAD DA cr»0|c '5ul 30 cnA&CA, 
C6'Ab *'f Atrt, a n)AC bo b|. 

Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Films. 
The mother stood with anguish torn, 
Beneath the cross, on which forlorn, 

Hung her nconizing Son. 

Zojxax t)A cttoice, p. 9. 
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[The following beautiful hymn, Jesu dulcis memoria, composed by St. 
Bernard, and sung by the Church in the office of the Sacred Name, has been 
translated into Irish verse of the same metre as the original, by one who 
gives his nomme de plume as Anonymous. The translation is very literal, yet 
idiomatic, preserving the dignity, simplicity, and beauty of the Latin hymn, 
together with that necessary elegance— in order to be a suitable translation- 
its capability of being adapted to the same musical notes]. 

Jesu dulcis memoria, SuAjnc Ijnij, 1orA, a njeArijttuijAb co]6ce, 

Dans vera cordis gaudia, CAbAficoiii CAOii> tfott-Aoibnir enoi&e, 

Sed super mel, et omnia, tari An mil A*r 3AC ujle ij]6, 

Ejus dulcis presentia. Ca ffubAl 50 rA|tij l|nn Ann ra crl^e. 



Nil canitur suavius, 
Nil auditur jucundius, 
Nil cogitatur dulcius, 
Quam Jesus Dei Filius. 



f*i CAincoAti ceojl nfor lujnise, 

Nf cluirceAti focajI ir b|nne, 

5uc n! c|5 6 cno|6e aij buine, 

?l)ATt Ainnj fUAiftc Sfyc t)e f)A cfiujoe. 



Jesu spes poenitentibus, lorA, boccur Uijcc ao seun-coibe, 

Quam pius es petentibus ! Mac bjl bo'rj bfieAro ca onr-rA 'bUoijl 

Quam bonus te quajrentibus ! Hac frefl bon ce ca bo lor»5 f a c-rlise ! 

Sed quid invenientibus ? Hac qrbe tre]o, bo feilb a 5.c|wj6e ? 



Nec lingua valet dicere. 
Nec littera exprimere ; 
Expertus potest credere, 
Quid sit Jesum diligere. 



Sis, Jesu, nostrum gaudium, 
Qui es futurus premium, 
Sit, nostra in te gloria. 
Per cuncta semper secula. 
Amen. 



W| rfe|bjti le ceAi)5A a Iua6, 
Hi trfe]t) TTt le lejcift a cIo6a6 ; 
1r Af5 An teAit reittce a ca, 
Cfieub e 5fiA6u5A& fofA, a riA6. 

forA, ir CU Ati IttAC-SAlIt, 

2tn n-buAjf Ann ta c-rAojAi ejie, cAm ; 
21 |t n-3lo]n bifteAb jonnAb-rA, a nun. 
Crie rAojjAl ija r A05AI, 50 bUAQ. 
2troen. 



To the specimens I have given of the capabilities of the 
Irish language for all the purposes of melody and rhyme, I 
will add another, which, though the verses be not clothed 
in language so elegant nor so dignified and classical as 
Dr. M' Hale's, will, at least, afford evidence how easy it is to 
realize the wish expressed by Davis, of translating our charm- 
ing popular national lyrics, that are thoroughly Celtic in all 
save in dress, — into Irish at ouce simple, and intelligible to 
the Irish-speaking portion of our countrymen. The specimen 
is from a manuscript translation of The Exile of Erin. I call 
it a translation, for, I believe proofs are wanting of its being 
the original of that famous national lyric — " that first ana 
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most beautiful of songs," as Ellis calls it ; and canuot there- 
fore interfere ia any way with the rival claims of our country- 
man George Nugent Reynolds and Mr. Campbell. 1 Here it 
is : it differs entirely from Collins* version, as may be seen by 
the rhyming at the end of each strophe. 

t,*]t)]c cum ao cuaio bibjriceAi d feine, 

6j 'o briucb Ajn a lom-cuUjc raAft Ajur cnon) ; 
2tm a i)\t cus r& ortJA A15 toai£io A13 entrg, 

Guro f juoaI cAob ao cnofc b*j:A3 oa 3&0CA fto-loro. 
2iljt rieulc 5eAl t)A roAjboe h) a fujle A13 FAjrte, 
»1 A 13 e TTM3 ^T* ^ITM 1 ? — beAnpiojAt) wa toajia, 
2ln ajc Af) a b-c6y3eAb 6, 'r a b-cin; r& fdf Aijte, 
<Do f |i)]n) b|f) ]tAi)CA a fe|jteAt) 30 brt&e. 

Oc ! ir cnuA3 fe rno car pAoj Ari)3A|i a buf acc, 

T^A ao r |of)Ac 'r ao r. ja6 50 ruArboAc 'o a lujbe ; 
2lcc A3Aro-fA i)|U cofroiftc 6 ocnuf tr S^r^^* 

2t)a ceAC, i)5 it)0 cj|t fejo ol jreicjreAb a cojbce. 
Ni f ejcpeAb a cojbce oa 3leAOCA A'r i>a f3&CA, 
9XT) a 5-CAiqb rr>o f lOreAn * r A0 3*l A *f A rn-beACA, 
2t)o cnu|c caojo i)j cnojnreAb 50 b-eu3 U o* ro-bl&CA, 
'S o'l bu^lpAb fUAf bjo-ceolcA GineAr) 30 bnAc. 

6|ne, too tin jreio, 31 6 cnfe|3te 30 b-JorolAo. 

2tf) roo A^rMn3' r>i f A3Airo bo caIatt) 30 bed, 
°4cc ^AnAOjn ! 'ouAjn a bur ajto, cAfro a b-fAb uajc Ajri 
feAC|tAo, 

2l|3 frnuAfoeAb aju too c&jnbjb xi\ feicpeAb i))of rod. 
b-^ujl ffe 'f) bAo 6ato, a cjocatouio bejo! peAb too f ao£ajI, 

A]|t A]]* at) too cj3 pejo 3A0 bocAft o* OA03AI, 
pAilce oi cuineib otito cIao to'acati A*f too 3A01U 

*D'eu5 f lAb le too cofAjoc, 00 too CAOioeAb cAjb be6. 

Irish can, therefore, be adapted to any of the measures in 
use either in Euglish verse, or in Latin Hymnology. 

Hence it is unnecessary to say anything about the Iambic, 



1 For a satisfactory account of this interesting subject see 44 THE SONGS 
OF IRELAND, Edited bt Michael Joseph Barry.— Appendix, 
Autherthxp of th* E*iU of Erin, *c, 4th Edition. Dublin : Jamen Duffy, 
1864. 
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Trochaic, or the Anapestic measures, &c. which are the frame- 
work into which our English poetry is wrought ; or of the 
dactyls and spondees so often conned over by the student, in 
Latin verse. The study of the poets of either language is just 
the best way in the world, and perhaps the only way, to acquire 
a correct knowledge of writing poetry : for, in lisping, even 
mechanically, the syllabic feet of each verse, we impercep- 
tibly drink in from the Helicon flood, some of that elixir 
which gives the poet life. 

Yet as there may be some one among the readers of this 
Grammar who may feel particularly anxious to know some- 
thing about the versification in use among our ancient bards, 
we shall — after strongly recommending him, if he desire to 
write as they wrote, to read and study the works they have 
left — say a few words on each of the different kinds of versi- 
fication known and practised by our Irish fjlj&e. 

Section III. 

IRISH VERSIFICATION; ITS VARIOUS KINDS; ITS REQUISITES. 

There were three kinds of verse in use among our ancient 
bards — the <Dao bjfteAc, Osl&cAf, and Bftu|l]n3ceACC. 

Of these three the first and principal kind is <t)An b^fieA& 
or direct metre, as its name imports, of which there are five 
principal species called : <Dejb|8e, SeAbrjA, K*i)*]$e*6z 
tijdft, KAijAjjeACc be*5, and O&fbAfftn ;— of each of which 
we shall treat presently. 

The second is called (^Iacaf — from the word 05^6=63 
Iaoc, a hostage, or young slave ; that is, servile metre, be- 
cause it is nothing more than an imitation of 4)&i? bifteAC in 
its various species, requiring, exoept when made after that 
style of verse called SeAbnA,— only seven syllables in every 
line. 

The third is Bfiu|l|03ceAcc, following much the style of 
C>5lACAf, having like it seven syllables in each line ; yet re- 
quiring what is called correspondence and also a kind of con- 
cord, union and head, the meanings of which shall be given 
just now. It is generally composed in imitation of CAfbAjjtij 
and SeAbnA ipeAboonAd. 

From this short classification of the different sorts of ver- 
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sificatiou employed by our ancient bards in heroic poetry, 
we see that <Dao b]\ie*c was the leading kind, and that if 
this be known it is easy to know the others. 

Now what are the requisites for writing 4>&n b^fteAC, which 
O'Molloy says is the "most difficult kind of composition under 
the canopy of heaven }" " Maxime autem de Metro, omni- 
um qusc unquam vidi, vel audivi, ausim dicere quae sub sole 
reperiuntur, difficilimo, kc"—Grammalica Latine-Hibernicd, 
p. 144, quoted by O'Douovan. 

Well, there are seven, viz. — 1st, a certain number of syl- 
lables in each line j 2nd, four lines in each quatrain or stanza ; 
3rd, Concord ; 4th, Correspondence ; 5th, Termination ; 6th, 
Union ; 7th, Head. A few words now in explanation of each 
of these requisites, and then we shall, in a general way, know 
in what <Dat) or Kahh bifieAC consists. 

1. The number of syllables in each line varies according to 
the various kinds of verse in Daw bjneAc, for if it be that 
species of it that is called SfeAbnA, it must in the first and 
third lines have eight syllables ; in general, each line consists 
only of seven syllables. 

2. A quatrain, as its name denotes, is a stanza consisting 
of four lines, or of two distichs or couplets. The first coup- 
let is the leading part of the stanza, called, from its office, 
j-edlAb ; the second cori?A6, because it closes or completes the 
stanza. 

Every stanza called in Irish Haw joivito), or complete 
measure, must make complete sense of itself without any de- 
pendence — save that in connection with the general subject 
matter — on the succeeding quatrain. The couplets even have 
often this quality. 

3. Concord, or Alliteration, comes next. It is called in 
Irish UAjrt), because it helps to frame and polish off the whole 
stanza, and requires that two words in each line shall begin 
with the same consonant or with a vowel. 

Example. 

6>ine xyocz jn &jn| ajo, 
2t)6|t a cu|b caij cjopcAjn ; 
7^1 aca jrfAl, ]r luccAjnc Ian, 
tuccA jornbA, cojtjtCA cfioit). 

Coluinj-cjlle no ebAi). 
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Mow prosperous Eire is this night 1 
Her immense substance is free from taxation, 
Her princes are hospitable, her palaces are full, 
Her people numerous, and her crops productive. 

The Prophecies of St. ColumbhUe, £c. 
Edited by Air. Nicholas O'Kearney. 

In the first line we see Cine and &in, form a concord, for both words begin 
with a vowel ; in the next line eujo and cjore&jn, form a concord, as both 
commence with the same consonant c ; and so in the third line frlacA, 
and lucerne, l&n; and in the fourth, conncA, cnorn, in which the same 
letter forms the initial in the two last words of each line. 

In the first verse of the hymn sung at Lauds by the Church, in the office 
for a " Confessor nou Potifex," we find this trait of Irish poetry fully ob- 
served :— 

Jesu, corona celsior, 
Et Veritas sublimior, 
Qui confitenU servulo, 
Reddis perlnne prwmium ; 

Here, in the first and last lines of the stanza, observe bow the two last 
words in each have the same initial consonant. 

Concord is either proper or improper ; the proper called 
"p]0|t-uA]tT) or u.&]ri) clitAife, from the perfect symphony that 
arises from the repeated sound of the same consonant, or of 
two vowels, in two consecutive words, requires the two last 
words of a line to hegin with the same consonant or with a 
vowel. Improper concord, called uAjn) rujle, or uajtd 
30uire, because pleasing to the eye only, is had when the two 
wards whose initials are vowels, or the same consonant, are 
not the last in the line. Improper concord can be used for 
the proper and vice versa, iu the first distich of the stanza, 
but in the third and fourth lines the proper concord must be 
observed. 

Example, 

Cjb k]r) ]ty feiwn voce, 
<Ddj3 bd| r\ cfi& 30 Anbocc ; 
TicpA froftfq eccftAi) oil, 
Nojrt 6 Loclof) t)A i)3no 3*11. 

Though this Eire is so prosperous this night, 

A time will come when she will be reduced to destitution ; 

A powerful force of strangers will invade her, 

From Lochlan of the sea-faring Galls. 
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In the first line we have an improper concord, for frin and GTne, beginning 
with rowels, are not the laat words of the line. In the third and fourth lines 
we have perfect concords in eccruxtj oil, end again in 1)5170 $*U. 

An ]Artrt7b6A|tlA, that is, any part of speech that serves to 
connect or explain the noun, adjective, verb, or participle, 
does not prevent a concord. Neither does " aspiration, eclip- 
818, or the intervention/' says Haliday, of any adventitious 
letter, impede a concord." But if the jAnrnbeAjtlAj after- 
word, i.e. a preposition, a pronoun, an adjective, or adverb, 
become united with a word, so that it form with it one com- 
plex term ; or if it express an idea of itself it then is allowed 
to form a concord. 

P aspirated, because it assumes the sound of r, makes concord with it; and 
t, because it loses its sound, allows, when aspirated, the consonant or rowel 
that follows it to make up the concord ; as in the second line of the first stanxa 
of St. Bearcan'e Prophecy: — 



Here jUAjn. (having the initial t aspirated), makes concord with ariAp. We 
see also that the adventitious letter h, does Dot prevent the concord : 5 aspirated 
concords with Q ; but T, followed by a vowel or a consonant, will not form a 
concord with r In the beginning of the succeeding word, unless it be followed 
by a vowel or by the same consonant. Hence rb, rc, rrj, rj, rl, rn, &c, 
will concord only with rb, rc* T*>> T3» rl » TV i »o too cr agrees only with cr. 

4. Correspondence which is something like rhyme in English 
poetry, requires, when perfect, or flan, the final vowels and 
consonants of two words — the last in each of the two lines of 
the distich — to be of the same class ; when imperfect, or, 
brqrxe — it requires the agreement of vowels only, without 
any regard to consonants. 



know the letters that correspond, which are as follow : — 1 

1. S, which "is called by the bards the queen of conso- 
nants, from the peculiarity of the laws by which it is aspirated 
and eclipsed." 

2. Three soft consonants ; c, p, z,* 



> See Haliday's Irish Grammar, p. 169. Dublin t 1808. 

• " Nothing, however," says O'Donovan, •* is more certain than that the Irish 
poets are wrong in styling p, e, c, toft consonants, and b, 5. 0, hard conso- 
nants, for the latter class are undoubtedly the soft The entire classifi- 



Kc cojjjecc 50 b-Briaa puaitt ; 

On my arrival in chilling Arran i" — 




correspondence is, we must 
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3. Three hard; b, b, 3. 

4. Three rough ; c, c, jr. 

5. Five strong or stiff; t)i), 11, rift, id, 33. 
«. Seven light; b, 6, 3, ri>, I, Vi n . 

From the preceding list, we see that words ending with consonants that ate 
ranked in the same class, are said by Irish bards to correspond or to be in 
rhyme. Thus any word ending, for example, in e or p, will rhyme with 
another word that ends in c, because c, p, and c, are of the same data. So 
again, words ending with no, 11, rin» ro, or 05, are said to rhyme, as they are 
all of the same division, as seen in the above list. It is needless to remark 
that in modern poetry this classification of the letters, though quite correct 
according to the division of organic sounds, does not come under the laws of 
rhyme, but wonderfully accords with verbal or literal parallelism in Hebrew 
poetry. This correspondence may be better known from the following exam- 
ples:— 

*DAtieATu c*n err a'Cmii* 

Re codecs 50 b'&fiAft fUArn 
bejo 6fpe 5*n fijAn 3A0 rue, 
Co coiri At) e-Sftee aoi&ac. 

Cicc AWfm cejrje a cuaj6 ; 
bencA A3A16 30 b-ac-ct|Ac t— 
D eiTie ujlo bo b-Aeo crif ac. 

HAorn DoAftc&o nd cao, 

Irish Propheciet, pp. 126-8. 
In the second stanza we find riuAjb and CUA76 correspond, and cIjac with 
CflfAC, as perfectly and as fully as in English poetry. This Stanza affords an 
instance of what is called by Irish poets rlAn, or full correspondence of the 
most perfect kind. In the first stanza we see that tiAc and Aeo>*c rhyme, be* 
cause c, in fiAC, and c, in Aet>3AC, are consonants of the same class. UA|m 
and cuA|ri, the last words of the first and second lines in the leading couplet 
of the first quatrain, form an imperfect correspondence, as the consonants nj 
and n are not of the same kind, and the vowels alone are found to correspond. 

5. Termination or Kjrjrj, requires that the last word in the 
second and fourth strophe, exceed the final word in the first 
and second strophe of the stanza by one syllable ; so that if the 
last word in the first line contain only one syllable, the last 
word in the second line should contain two, and if the last 

cation is pretty correct, and founded on the nature of articulate sounds, except 
that the second and third classes are misnamed, and that I, q, ft, which are 
liquids, should not, from the nature of articulate sounds, be classed with 5, 
6, 5, its." — Iriah Grammar, note, pp. 416, 416. 
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word in the third strophe consist of two syllables, the ending 
one in the fourth must have three syllables : The first is 
called simply p]t)v, or the minor ending; the second, Afib 
WW, or the major ending. The correspondence is not af- 
fected by this additional syllable, as it forms part of the word 
with which it is joined. Hence any prefix, such as an adjec- 
tive or a simple adverb, that becomes embodied with the noun 
or verb, is, by the poets allowed to form a major termination. 
We give an example : — 

CaItqa bfAfb a c-caz 5a]95|1; 
da lAj&tn t» feAfiAib aibao, 
»n 5AIU1B &a 1} |oi)AttbA6. 

Irish Prophecies, p. 126. 

In this quatrain the last word of the second Line in the leading couplet con. 
tains a syllable more than the last word in the first line of the same ; and in the 
fourth line, the last word contains one syllable more then the last word in the 
third line which contains only two syllables. 

Again:— 

tsart »o lairo-re, a Own rb|c fton, 
3(6 cam a'o feAnuiri a 5-Cnuirn-lrnn ; 
tfj cuififeA iAb u|le AtrjAc, 
2t)At\ bo cmn At) coin cl£|neAe. 

By thy hand, Oisin son of Fionn, 
Though thou art an aged man at Crumlin ; 
Thou couldst not possibly have expelled them all, 
As did the just Cleric. 
Transactions of the Ossianic Society , vol. J. pp. 104, Battle o/Gabhra. 

6. Union, called ll^cne, is a symphonious agreement be- 
tween the final syllables of each hemistich or half-line, which 
produces a pleasing cantilena or musical cadence, that is fur- 
ther heighteued by a unison in each alternate line of every 
couplet, between vowels and consonants of the 
which in the principal words of every second line of each dis- 
tich are made to form, as in Hebrew poetry, a correspondence 
with letters of the same class in the principal words of the 
preceding line. Sometimes this agreement is required only in 
the second couplet of every quatrain. For the agreement of 
vowels it is only necessary that they be in each line, broad; 
or in each, slender. A slender could not chime with a broad, 
nor a broad with a slender. The following example will better 
help to illustrate all wc have just said : — 
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Ionium rnuA* bUycseAl a bftAt, 
'S a rluA5 *ijA i)5ATc6eAtic ?>loc, 

t)6|f t)OAIt)6Ul6e CAff)0 A CflOC, 

'5 fAi6e a rroc rnbennbui&e brtec. 

O'Hustey. 

In this stanza we have first bruxc chiming with cnoc ; and slec with bnec ; 
and in the second couplet cnoc and rroc the final syllables in each hemistich. 
Again, for unison in each couplet, see fluA^ agreeing with rnuA6, and 
i)5AfcbeAnc forming a unison with bUfc^eAl— all in the first couplet Again, 
look to the second couplet, have we notfAjbe making a correspondence with 
CAjrje, rroc, as we have showed already, with efioc, and to bennbu|6e with 
neib&ui&e ? 

To illustrate this more fully we give the first stanza of that hymn composed 
by our countryman Sedulius, A.D. 430, and sung in the Divine office on the 
feast of Epiphany, beginning with the words Host Li Herodes impie, changed 
now into Crudelis Herodes Deum : — 

fiostis Herodes impie, 

Christum venire quid times ? 

Non eripit mortalia, 

Qui regna dat cslestia. 

Here impie and venire having the same vowel sounds, form a correspon- 
dence ; so do Herodes and times ; mortalia and regna correspond ; non eripit 
forms an harmonic unison, so to speak, with qui regna dat ; mortalia and 
celestia chime. 

7. CeAnn is called by those who have written on Irish pro- 
sody, in the English language — head. It also means one, 
and consists — no matter which translation we selecl— in having 
the last word in every distich a monosyllable in writing that 
kind of verse is called SfeAbnA. 

8. The eighth requisite for Oat> bjfieAc, is what is called 
2irnur» and which is much the same as imperfect correspon- 
dence, or, correspondence of vowels only, but with this tri- 
fling restriction, that the words which correspond must have 
the same number of syllables ; as, in Iaoj5 da reAt5A, by 
Oisin, edited by Miss Brooke, p. 412. 

Ojr in. — 21 P&*>nuj3 a 3-cuaIa cu ah c-reAl5 ? 
21 rt)]c CAlpftuinn t)A prAilro T^l") » 
<t)o jiif)eA& *y AonAji le "pionn, 

3aij aoo neAC Apt) b't*|AnrMlb jr*jl. 

It is further required that the same word be not used twice 
with the same meaning in the same half-line; but different 
cases of the same noun, or different tenses of the same verb 
are allowed. 
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<t>An bfneAd, in order to be perfect, mast have at least four 
of the foregoing requisites — the three last are required only 
for particular species of it. As these requisites can be differ- 
ently suppplied and arranged, it necessarily happens that there 
are belonging to it, different kinds as already laid down. 

8ection IV. 

TUB PRINCIPAL KINDS OF <t>*9 6ftie*C. 

The first, called C)e|b]6e, is such a form of 4)&f) bty«Ac 
that the last word in the second and fourth lines exceed the 
final word in the first and third by one syllable, i.e., that the 
fifth requisite be perfectly carried out. 

The second, called SeAbrjA, is the reverse of the last in Fff), 
having two syllables in the last word of the first and third 
lines, which besides must contain eight syllables : the second 
and fourth lines end in a word of one syllable. 

Every second and fourth line rhyme, or form a perfect cor- 
respondence ; and every first and third may make a perfect or 
imperfect one, that is, they may or may not rhyme. 

Of this there are three kinds, S&AbnA mo>; SfeAbijA 
coicceAf) ; and SfeAbtjA roeA&ontjAc. 2t)dn requires every dis- 
tich to terminate, not in a monosyllable, but in a trisyllable : 
the cojcceAt) is that already described, and the tfTeAbonnAC 
must have the first line of every couplet ending in a trisyllable. 

8. KAf)Aj£eACC : This species of <t)Ai) bjneAC is of two 
kinds, called roojt and beA5, or great and little, 

RAf)A|3eAcc rrjdri requires all that is necessary for bj- 
fieAC, and is distinguished by its requiring that every line in 
each stanza end with a word of one syllable, as : — 

Ni chaUt a idic ad nftt 

iDDflT bU|D fr DA CA1) 

C|ODAr a mt>oA6 Leo *d c-reAls f 

Iao|$ da re^ljA, p. 412. 

RA9A|j;eAcc beA5 differs from this in having the last word 
pi each line consist of two syllables, as : — 

O. bVfcttff »9fe 6ttfe A ^ACfittfc, 
rs^AU CACA 5AbflA ; 
IDDir 6aid 3° b-AcUiD, 
fS6Al DA CACjtAC DC A 196 A. 
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O. I have related to thee, O Patrick, 

The history of the battle of Gabhra ; 
Give me then without delay, 
The history of the heavenly city. 

Transaction* of the Ouianie Society, Vol. /. 
Battle of Gabhra. pp. 94, 96. 

4. C*rb Afrit) is another division of 4)&r? bfneAC, and dif- 
fers from KAf)Ai3eACc beA3, of which I have just treated, 
only in requiring the final word of each line to be a trisyllable 
and not. a dissyllable. There is a vulgar kind of CArbAitin, 
in which every line ends with a word of four syllables. This, 
from the weight of its head, is called heavy-headed CAfbAinr). 

Haliday speaks of another species of this " direct measure," 
called fC\r) fcnb, of which there are four kinds, in one of which, 
— that consisting of six syllables in each line — 2tei?5ur cejle 
<t)6, or, the Culdee, he remarks, wrote his Festiology. 

We have now seen what this " Direct measure'* is, so much 
in use among the ancient poets of our country. From the 
brief analysis of it which we have given, the reader can know 
nothing more than its mere outlines. If he wish to know it 
thoroughly he must study the works of our bards. Yet we 
have written enough, to shew (speaking in a style less exagge- 
rated than O'Molloy) that it was extremely difficult to write it. 

Some, however, even in our own day, who are able to write 
this kind of poetry, say, that to one well acquainted with all 
the metrical resources of the language, as our forefathers cer- 
tainly were, it is not at all so difficult as one might at first 
imagine. 

There were of course many kinds of poetry in use among 
our ancient bards, besides this Direct measure and its various 
divisions. " According to some writers," says Denis Florence 
M'Carthy in his introduction to The Poets and Dramatists 
of Ireland, Vol. I. p. 53, " Irish poetry was as abundant 
in the variations of its lyric measures, as the language itself 
was copious, flowing and harmonious, there being anciently, 
according to them, one hundred varieties of verse among the 
Hibernian bards. On the other side it has been stated (bv 
Dr. Drummond}, that in all the more ancient specimens which 
have reached our times, there is great simplicity and unifor- 
mity." 

From the little that has been here shewn, the reader cannot 
but perceive what astonishing command, our ancient bards 
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had over all the sources of melody and song; and how tho- 
roughly conversant they were with every kind of rythmical 
elegance, and hence how utterly false, to use the language of 
the gifted poet whose words we have just cited, " is the opi- 
nion that attributes the introduction of rhyme to the Saracens 
in the ninth century." 

Section V. 

OsUcAr, Bnujlin3ceAcc ; <Dnoi5oeAc ; what they are : 

LYRICAL POETRY. 

1 have already remarked that on knowing what 4}ao b^neac 
is, and all its requisites, we could readily understand the other 
kinds of metre that are mere imitations* of it. Hence I have 
up to this deferred treating of them. 

OslACAf) or servile metre, is an imitatiou of <Dan bjn*AC. 
Every line, therefore, in it, requires seven syllables, unless 
when made in imitation of SeAbnA, which, as we have seen, 
requires eight in the first and third line of each stanza. 

As this kind of verse is imitative, it may adopt all the per- 
fections of that metre of which it is an imitation, but not 
necessarily. Hence it may have, correspondence, concord, or 
union, and termination, and it can exist without these qualities. 

BrtujljnsceACC, like OjlACAr, is imitative, having, as it is 
a species of O&n bjfieAC, seven syllables in each line, and 
composed in imitation of CAfbAfjtn and SeAbnA roeA&onn&c, 
that is, having three syllables in the last word of each strophe, 
without all the necessary requisites which attend CAfbAifti). 

There is another species of poetry, not imitative, which I 
have omitted to treat of till now. It is called bnoijoeAc, 
from enoj5eAW, black thorn, on account of the difficulty with 
which it is composed. It will admit of from nine to thirteen 
syllables in each line ; each line must end in a word of three 
syllables, and this same final word must make an union, that 
is, must jingle with another word in the beginning or middle 
of the succeeding line in the same couplet; and lastly the 
closing words in each couplet must rhyme. 

There are several other kinds of metre in lyrics, ballads 
and elegies, too numerous to be treated of here. O'Molloy 
quoted by O'Donovan, and Haliday reduce them to three 
heads, — AbftAn or song, bunbuo, and cAOjoe, elegy. — See 
Hardi man's Irish Minstrelsy ; O'Daly's Poets and Poetry of 
Munsler ; Beliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, &c. 
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Section VI. 

BEAUTIES OF IRISH PO ET.lt Y : HOW IT POSSESSES ALL THE 
EXTERNAL QUALITIES THAT CONSTITUTE BEAUTY IN HE- 
BREW, GREEK, LATIN, ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL POETRY. 

To any one acquainted with the poetry of language — I do 
not speak of poetry of thought — there appear a great many 
hidden beauties in this grand old style of Irish versification. 
To me it appears to possess all the traits of excellence pecu- 
liar to Hebrew, Greek and Latin poetry, and those also of all 
the modern languages of Europe. 

First. — It possesses in the highest degree all the beauties of 
Hebrew poetry ; for Hebrew poetry, as defined by those who 
treat of that venerable old tongue, consists in a certain cor- 
respondence of lines and clauses ; so that in a period, line 
answers to line ; clause to clause ; and even word to word. 
Now has it not been shown (p. 156) in treating of that requi- 
site called UUjcne, that in Irish <D&o bifieAc, there exists in 
every stanza not only a correspondence of lines but of clauses 
and even of words ? This correspondence in Hebrew poetry 
has, by Bishop Lowth, as quoted by Jones, been termed par- 
allelism : in what does it differ except in name from corres- 
pondence iu Irish ? Hebrew poetry is appreciated, not only 
for its being the language of Sacred Scripture, but fur this 
harmony of parallelism— why is not Irish poetry held in like 
esteem for its symphony of correspondence ? 

Secondly. — It possesses all the excellence that Greek and 
Latin poetry can derive from regularity of measure. For, 
composing to the metre of <D&t) bjneAc, the poet is confined 
to a certain number of syllables which he cannot go beyond, 
without destroying the measure. And as iu Latin and Greek 
hexameter each spondaic line must end in two long syllables or 
feet, so iu Irish, that kind of verse called R<\r)*i5eAcc beAj 
must end in a word of two syllables ; or again, as the dactylic 
line must have at the end one long and two short syllables, so 
in Irish we have in Carb^nr) the last word necessarily com- 
posed of three syllables. 

And does it not present all the beauties with which modern 
languages are clothed in the easy-flowing drapery of rhyme ? 
For, what is perfect correspondence — the fourth requisite neces- 
sary in composing Irish verse — but perfect rhyming — and this 
occurring not once only, or at the end of every verse, but at 
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the end of each hemistich, nay in several parts of the same 
couplet, often of the same line ? 

Our Irish bardic poetry possesses another symphonious qua- 
lity which the poetry of modern languages does not appear to 
claim — namely, that which in Irish prosody is called concord 
— or the chiming of the same letter, or the same vocal sound 
repealed in succession in the same line of a couplet, producing 
a jingle so pleasing to the ear that Sedulius, so well acquainted 
with the poetry of his own country, loved to introduce it into 
Latin hymnology, as we find in those pieces which he has 
left : — 

" Hostis Herodes impie," 
And in the second stanza : 

" Stellam sequentes prtcviam." 

And again, in that hymn of his sung at Matins on Christ, 
mas day, " A solis ortus cardine," the same trait of Irish 
poetry is retained : — 

" Christum canamus piincipem," 

Third line, first stanza. 

" Ut came carnem liberans." 

Third line, second stanza. 

Alliteration, which is sometimes observed in English verse, 
is like it; but yet is not the same as concord in Irish. The 
latter is regarded as a necessary requisite, the former is not. 1 



i Some one may say, is it not inconsistent to say and prove that our ancient 
poetry has all these beauties which, as has been shown, it possesses, yet, in 
the commencement of this prosody, in treating of modern poetry, to call 
the rules of the Irish bards mechanical, and their verse not to be now-a-days 
imitated $ It is not inconsistent : the change of time alone effects this. The 
bardic verse* that roused many a gallant and patriotic heart, and many a grace- 
ful form, into ecstacies of delight within the lordly halls of the fine old castles, 
—like the Geraldines', or Owen Ruadh's — which dot the surface of Ireland, 
would not, like the old language in which these burning strains were sung, ac- 
cord with the advanced refinement of modern improved taste. Besides, though a 
thing be good and beautiful, ii does not follow that it should be always adopt- 
ed, particularly when the prevailing taste is against it The Appian Way 
was, of old, a splendid road ; yet railways, though not so splendid, are better. 
Roman aqueducts, in days now past, astonished conquered Europe ; yet a few 
simple principles in the science ot Hydraulics enable the modern philosopher 
to produce the name results much better than could have been done with all that 
massive greatness. 
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A college friend, looking over in its corrected form the proof 
sheet containing the prosody, suggested, on reading The Exile 
of Erin, that as the version of it, there given, had never be- 
fore appeared in print, I should, for the benefit of the reader, 
have made room for, the two remaining stanzas. The sugges- 
tion came too late to have them inserted in their proper place, 
but since it may please some of those for whom this Grammar 
is intended, to see the remaining stanzas, I here subjoin 
them : — 

THE EXILE OF ERIN (continued fiom page 150.) 

<DonAf mo q£e h) A|3 co|U 3lAf aji b-cne^eAft ? 

ttejnbf |uhaca Ajt caojo f |b a cujqm 'f a cjiac ? 
C<x b-pfl ro'ACAjjt *x roo n)ACA||t h] j-coiw^fce a bfieA5UT;A6 

21 rnjc f ejn — A'f ca b-f u|l \\ mo 6e|le A'f mo 3ftA6 ? 
Oc ! |f bub ca mo cnojbe *f c 15 Kaoj Att)3A]i A]3 cnjce, 
'pA sjtAb cAb'nc bo aow lonmujf co Iuac ua& a n|ce, 
T^a beoftA mo fujle AJ3 qqm mAn c|oca. 

2lcc moouAji ! i)\ le]5feoccA|b nyo cneAC A'f mo c|tA6. 

3o bejne mo fAo^Ajl A*f mo beACA Ai?n6cAj£, 

2t)o feAjic 3eAi) one, 6|ne, a JnAbui^im cau cad — 
SljAb-f a b|6eAb beAijACC ff be|3ionA|3e bo beonAjbe, 

^ 31^ ^ f IWfl** A feflte 30 bnAc. 
CteAftmujb bo bjbjnceAC A*f da beonA a f |l f&, 
B]beA8 Mac a^i bo 3oncA)b, S^ri^ir bub m]lf<*, 
2t)olcA 30 nA]b cu a]3 Filiate njof bjlfe, 

felfte, mo mu^nnii) cu ! fe|ne 30 bpac ! 
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i. 

IRISH PROVERBS. 

It is well known to every student who has ever been in col- 
lege, or who has devoted any time to the study of languages, 
how extremely difficult it is for a person to speak with a ready 
utterance in a tongue with which he has not been familiar 
from his youth — no matter how well he may have studied it in 
books ; nay, that it is only by repeated attempts from time to 
time in oral exercises, that he can finally succeed in speaking 
it fluently. The reason of this is obvious: that organ or 
sense, which is the best exercised, is the one which, from 
habit, is the most ready at our command. Hence in many 
colleges the practice exists of committing and repeating, over 
and over again, some of the best passages in the Greek and 
Latin classics-. And is it not a fact that we can more easily 
call to miud, when we wish to express a thought that requires 
their aid, thofe words that we have got by rote in the stanzas 
of some charming lyric; some striking apophthegm ; or some 
favorite proverb ? "Even that wonderful polyglot — the illus- 
trious Cardinal Mczzofanti — never learned to speak any lan- 
guage without first essaying in this way. 

If, therefore, any of Ireland's sons wish to speak their 
mother tongue, they must, until it be popularized, if it ever 
be, use means such as those just suggested. The language 
cannot be learned thoroughly any other way. And what can 
be more readily impressed on the memory and more easily re- 
tained, than a nation's proverbs in which the language is at 
once pure, idiomatic, and classical? Hence the following 
collection of Irish proverbs, that are at present most in use 
among the people, has, for this end, been compiled. And 
further to enable the student to learn more easily the meaning 
of the words, a literal translation of each proverb is subjoin- 
ed, and occasionally annexed to it is a corresponding English, 
Scotch, French, Latin, Italian, or Greek adage of the same 
import. Every one knows that there are some leading ideas 
common to every people, thrown into a proverbial form in 
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each country. And hence it is only in proverbs of this class 
we can often meet in other languages sayings similar in mean- 
ing to those spoken in our own. Some may be inclined to 
think that it is going beyond the limits of a simply national 
work, such as a grammar of a particular language is, to be 
thus borrowing from the torch of foreign dialects sparks of 
knowledge to illustrate our own. But such a notion, if enter- 
tained, is too puerile to deserve notice. For what is rare and 
good receives additional lustre from the light of contrast. 

This small collection will show many that Ireland is not, to 
say the least, inferior to any other country in proverbial lore. 
Nay, perhaps it would be more just to say, that had all her 
national proverbs been published, the volume containing 
them would equal in size the Hand-booh of Proverbs, — Anti- 
quarian Library, — (London, Henry G. Bohn, 1855,) being 
an enlarged re-publication of Ray's collection, and the fullest 
that has yet been given to the public. In this volume of the 
Antiquarian Library are given Scotch proverbs, British or 
Welsh, Irish, Danish, Eastern and Hebrew proverbs. The 
collection called Irish is really laughable. The miserable 
slang unmeaning productions caricaturing Ireland and her 
sons, sung and acted on the English stage, representing us as 
blunderers, bullies, drunkards, has already done much, very 
much, to degrade us in our own eyes and in those of others. 
This collection given as Irish is something of the same kind. 
The sayings are as tm-Irish in sentiment as (hey are ww-Celtic 
in dress, and partake as much of the ribald nonsense of the 
stranger and the low adventurer, as the words in which they 
are expressed partake of the dappled jargon of the Saxon and 
the Norman. 

A desire, then, to remove in some measure this slur thrown 
on out proverbial genius — so to speak — has, in addition to the 
other motives already given, mainly influenced me in submit- 
ting this collection to the public. The selection has been made 
— some from a manuscript collection of proverbs in the possess- 
ion of Mr. John O'Daly ; some from the list printed by Har- 
diinan (Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. pp. 397 — 409) ; some from 
other sources. 1 have taken only those which I thought were 
best known among the Irish-speaking people. Had Mr. Bohn 
been furnished with a collection even such as is here given, it 
is likely he would do us the justice of inserting them. Indeed 
there are many proverbs giveu down in the " Hand-book" as 
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Scotch and Gaelic which arc really ours. This appears from 
their being current araoug our people; and secondly from the 
fact of their running in rhyme. 

2t)loeAcc nj»A jonnAjce 30|6eAij cuncur c|iuaj6. 
The beauty of a chaste woman excites hard dispute. 

2ljrt)jbeAcc 5e&ftjt fft jr peAnjt. 
The less of folly the better. 

The less play the better Scotch. 

2l|n lj \)\ bue|C eeA|t 3A0 r»1 l l°- 

A mau without eyes is no judge of colour. 

K 2X\it)\xie&i) cAonco3 caojicOq e|le. 
One chafer knows another chafer. 
Chaam cherche son semblable.— Fr. 
Ogni simile appetisce il sua simile.— \\*L 
Cada ovetfta com sua parelha — Port. 

2l|cr)f3eA.o rndn&Acc njobAiblACc. 
Greatness knows gentleness. 

StjcoiJeAt) 6|i>n>|b locc Art>AbAin. 

A foolish woman knows the faults of a man fool. 

2l)cn|3ceA|t cAftAjb a 3-cnuAbcAij. 

A friend is known in distress. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed.— Eng. 

Mas vale buen armigo que parienle prima. — Span. 

Amicus certus in re iucertd cernitur.— Cic ex Ennio. 

31 i>-Afi) i>a bnA|be b|tA|ceA|t bo con39Ari). 

In the time of trial your help (however little) is felt. 

In lime of prosperity , friends will be plenty ; 
In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty, 

2ln bub 31)6 xj\ b-Aiqtu|3C0Ari fe. 
The black hue is not changed. 

Lanarum nigrm nuHam coforem bibunt. — Lat. 

2ln nub a coi3jloAr ija rona iceAf) da cajc e. 
What the housewives spare the cats eat. 
What the good wife spares the cat eats Eng. 

2in nub WAC b-fTA3CA|t rfe p6|neAf. 
AY hat cannot be had is just what suits. 

Said of a person who is not content with what he has ; but is always wishing 
to have what he cannot get. 
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2lij c6 oac cftu^j bo c&p da beAi) bo ^oAftAi) 

To hira who has no pity for your state tell not your complaints. 

2ln ce oUf acc u|r5e ol bejb f& Ajn rbeifje. 
He who drinks only water will not be drunk. 

9Xt) c6 ca f uAf SIcaji beoc Ajfi, 

2lt> co ca f]Of buAjlceAji cor Ajft. 

He who is up is toasted, 

He who is down is trampled on. 

Up the hill favor me, down the hill beware thee. 

Vulgue sequitur fortunam el odit damnatos. —Juvenal. 

21 1) c-fUc oac 0-3IACA0 fojoto. 
The rod that admits no twisting. 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the crook that grew in the sapling — G«lic 

%x) c-feob bo-£&5AU \ 1 11* &lloe. 
The rare jewel is the most beautiful. 
2lo c-uAr> A3 tt)ui)a8 njejbleAC 8' a ri)&CA|ft. 
The lamb teaching its dam to bleat. 

2lcA DjA ClOblACCAC, CADAnCAC, 

2lcA 4)1 a £AnrAii)5 a 5-curb5Ac ; 

2lcc I)] b-1oi)Ai> bu|t o-^IA a 3-C000ACC, 

21* f <D|A pAjtf A^1)3 1)A thUllCAC. 

God is bounteous and generous, 

God is liberal in scarcity, 

But the God whom you have in Connaught, 

Is not like the liberal God of the Ultonians. 

Acftu^eAn 3nfe da b-Ajmn]ie, 

The appearance of the times is changed. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis — Lat. 

BeACAb ao rtAftAjoe pjttjooe* 
Truth is the historian's food. 

Be ul a8aio a'i* cftoibe cujl|oo. 

A mouth of aspen and a heart of holly. 

B]8 A6 AJJt ATOAbAl), 

There is luck attending a fool. 

Fortuna/avet fatuis.—L&t. 
B|6 bonb £aoi r3^irb, 

The wrathful is (often veiled) in beauty's dress. 
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Bj6 clujb pe^rcAifi A3 au c-rA|CftAibe. 
The dutiful labourer has a quiet homestead. 

Bfb cluAijAjbe a i>-&ca5-cuIa|6. 
A sly rogue is often in a good dres?. 

A vartet it a variety though he be clad in *carUt % —Hng. 

B|6eAt) bUf Ajn a?) n>-beA3Ai>. [scanty. 
The smaller the sweeter ; literally, there is taste on what is 

Bi&eA?) ft ac A|jt aw c-rituiri)ileACC. 
There is prosperity attending slovenness. 

B|ieAtyu|3 An aBa ful a b-cei&||i 'ija caIajc. 
Look at tlie river before you go to the ferry. 

Bjtd5A V a 3-cljAbAn taj*? 1 Y A Iaca15* 
Shoes in the cradle ; the foot in the mire. 
Shoe* in the cradle and bare feet in the stubbie. — £ng. 

BuA|6|T|6 An c-eAC tJO CA|lp|6 At) HM* 1 )- 
The horse shall win, or lose the bridle. 

BuAjne clu 'n* r A °3*l* 

Fame is more enduring than life. 

CAjleAi) bu|oe nub le n-A ti)U|neAb. 

A person loses something to teach himself. 

Bought wit it best Eng, 

Duro JiageUo mens doeetur reditu. — Lat. 

2«Xd{* 3i fUertl nmlaytyu xx*}i'«t Nazianz. 

Ca|U re AnnrA 3-ca|*a& e. 
He lost it in the turning. 

CAojn le ceAi)rAi5. 
Gentle with the meek. 

CAori)An bdcAr ai) c-in3fteArnAC. 
Hope soothes the persecuted. 

CArxAft 1)6, bAOjne le cfcile, 

2lcc nl cAfCAn n* cnoic n& v* rlejbce. 

People meet each other, 

But the hills aud mountains never. 

Deux hommes se rencontrent 6t*n, mais jamais deux montagnet.—Fr. 
Mom cum monte non miscebitur.—L&t. 

CcaO mdn t>a cejle b^e. 
Big head, little seme. 
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CeAi)uf5 bnoc |» ub A'f be]6|ft 3A0 aom jiub. 

Buy a bad article and you will be in possession of nothing. 

C|A Ajjt b]c bu^ne dUf 'f 4>otoi;aII a lOCjrAf. 
Whoever drinks Donald shall pay. 
Quidquid dclirant rege$ plectantur Aehivi. — Hor. 

CUo|6eAi? TjeAnc ceA]tc. 
Might subdues right. 

CnuAfu]3 a n-Ain oineArijWAc. 
Provide in a seasonable time. 

ConA||tc ffe 2t)uficA6, i>o cujb b*A cujbeACCA. 
He saw Morogh or some of his associates. 

"Which implies," says Mr. ODaly, "that if a man should meet bad 
company and escape even partially hurt, he would be as fortunate as if he had 
got safe from the vengeance of Morogh, which, in Munster, Is, among the 
peasantry, a word of terror. The adage has its rise from Morogh O'Bryen, 
surnamed Sf)uncA& at} Coctyn (from the number of houses he set on fire 
during the troubles of 1641). He was 6th Baron of lnchiquin." 

ConrrjAC b|te|ceArt) t>A rn-bneAC tfoft. 
Cormac judge of just judgments. 

A short visit is the best. 
Again we often hear : [p^b. 

CuAJJIC 3eAftft A*f A bgAQA& 50 l)-At)ATf) A b-CeAC bO CA- 

A short visit to the house of a frieud, and even that seldom 
paid. 

<Da b-cjtjAn x neAccA le flfejbcjb, 
'Da b-cfi]An 3ft6ine le 3leA0CAjb, 
<Da b-cri|Ao qdir *13 Aojre, 
<Da b-cnjAn bAOjfe aj3 6|5e, 
<Da b-cjtiAi) f A]nce aj3 re*Dbujne, 
<Da b-cn]AT) 3AOice le cftAijAjb, 
<Da b-cftiAi) CAjnce A^5 luce pd|ce, 
13a b-cnjAO c6jiac A13 luce cejlle, 
<t)A b-cnjAn lu|t»3 Ai|t bdjqijb. 

Two thirds snow in mountains, 

Two thirds sun in valleys, 

Two thirds sickness with the aged, 

Two thirds folly with the young, 

Two thirds covetousness among the old, 
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Two thirds wind amoug trees, 

Two thirds talk among those drinking over their cups, 
Two thirds justice among those of sense, 
Two thirds foot-prints on roads. 

Ajft 1} v) bfieice^ip f]o\i. 
A blind man is not a true judge of colours. 

DdACAjft bfiejn) lejr aw n>uw rbojx. 
Hard to contend with the wide ocean. 

4)6*13 inut)Ui3, j:|acaI coo, a> FocaI AmAbAjn; oa crif 

neice jf 3fe|ite aiji bjc. 
A thorn in mire, a hound's tooth, and a fool's retort, are 

the three most pointed thing* at all. 

*D£au fOAf lejf aw aAjrleAcc A*f beAtj cunjAt) lejce, 
act A]|t bo claAf i)A b] f t»A]t le bo Sufne bocc £6|n. 

Associate with the nobility and be in favour with them, 
but, on no account, be cold with your own poor peopla. 

<t)eAftb CAJtAb JtOjri) flJACCAf)Ar . 

Prove a friend ere necessity. 
Mi'>ii» xtcittuv — Gr. 

Prove thy friend ere thou have need.— Eng. 

'DeAnbft&cAift leAbfiArjAcV oIacao. 
Drinking is brother (to) robbery. 

<DeAfibftACA||t bo £ao3 <Doti?oAU. 

Donald is brother to Thady. — (chip of the same block.) 

Arcades umbo. — Lat. 

<t>efnc bV cu|b jrejn bo'i) AtyAbAn. 

An alms from his own share is given to a fool. 

An alms into the full bag. 

( D|ori)AO|t>eAf tt)|Ai) ATftAb&jo. 
Idleness a fool's desire. 

43l)3e t)A b-1*r AC *>* oa b-6Aft|iA]6e bo bfifreAb. 
The law of lending is to breakth e ware. 

( t)6cAf I1A13 3ac Aond. 

Hope, the physician of all misery. 

// it were not for hope the heart would break Eng. 

Spes alunt exules — Lat. 

*Arn^ *Tv%Sf etlfyrtu r*Tf lA *-<*». 
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<t)o|l5e am c-tiAjbneAc bo ceAopiSAb. 
It is difficult to soothe the proud. 

6aoU|6 oa b-Aon-clejce j?ao| aoo f3eAC. 
Birds of a feather under the same bush. 

Bird* of a feather flock together.— Eng. 

Pares cum paribus faciUime conpregantur.—.L&t. 

fe||te 65 OjleAT) t)A nAOTQ. 

Youthful Eire, isle of saints. 

"pAbA cuimije reAW-lejnb. 

Lasting is the recollection of an old child. 

FA3 An Cejr tnAjt ca ff. 
Leave the Keish aa it is. 

Applied to a person who cannot be changed, just as the mountain named 
Keish cannot be moved. 

^AJAr) T)A OA OAf A*f bj6eA0 At) |:6Afl A* f Af. 

The cows die while the grass is growing. 

Cava! non morire, che herba de venire — Ital. 

'F&AbArn 6ft bo ceAijAC 30 bAOfi. 
I can buy gold at a great price. 

"pfeAbAf) CAC beAftCAb A]JI flJ3. 

A cat can look at a king. 

TW|t3 fu*i nATbmb At) beA3-3nAib. 
Anger and hatred are the foes of pure love. 

T-eAjt ha b-Aon bd feAft 3 At) aoo bo. 
The man of one cow — a man of no cow. 

■peAnit jru|t) plejbe 'ha cur 3iojtAfC. [shindy. 
The end of a feast is better than the commencement of a 
And, 

'peAftft bejne j?le|be 'ha cur bnujbne. 

The last of a feast is better than the first of fight. 

Better come at the end of a feast than the beginning of a /ray.— Eng. 

Te&ttfi bneolAt) Aij bor»n *\)<\ cortjt A}|t cajfibe. 
A wren in hand better than a crane yet on loan, i.e. yet to 
be caught. 

Mas valepaxaro en la mono, que buytre to/onrfo.— Spanish. 
A sparrow in the hand is worth more than a vulture flying. 
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ft* A p ft rrjAbA bed oa leon rr)Ajib. 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

pe&ftfi a ojleAtbAip *nA a oj&eACAr . 

His rearing (has been) better than his education. 

Better fed than taught, eaid the ehuri to Ike pareon.—En i 

FeAJIfl bA fU|l 'i)A AO!) C-fU]l. 

Two eyes are better than one. 

Two head* are wieer than one.— Eng. 

pe&ftft clu 'tjA conAC. 
Better fame than wealth. 

pe&ttft coi3|lc aw b-cur V Ajp be||ie. 
Better to spare in the beginning than at the end. 

Ve]r TeArbjtAC jac cfteAf bliA3Ain. 
Tara's parliaments were every third year. 

f <>13|b le,3eAr reAi^Um. 
Patience is the cure for an old complaint. 
Patience ie a plotter /or all eores. — Eng. 
Sale delta patienxa conduce all tutto.— Ital. 
The salt of patience seasons every thing. 

TFo|Un3ceAji 3AC u]6 le b-A]mfi|t. 
By time every thing is revealed. 

punAf fujtjeAb 'ijAjce ija roftje. 
It is easy to bake near meal. 

fuAft cunjAD CA|lli5e. 

Cold is an old dame's affection. 



5 AC AT1J X)] b*eA30AC fAOJ. 

At all times a sage is not wise. 

Nemo mortalium omnibue horie eapit. 
Obdormivit Homer tu. 

5 ac leAnb rt)A|t o|lceA|t ; 3AC 0130 fi)A|t AbbAft. 
Every child as nursed , every web as its materials. 
At the tree eo ie the fruit.— St. Matt. 
Telle racine, telle feuUle.—Yr. 

Or, 

5ac bAlcA rnAjt 0|lceA|t. 
Every nursling as he is nursed. 
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5*c a b-fAjcAft 30 h'olc ]rt)i]^^ 3° b-olc. 
"What is got badly goes badly. 

IUgot, ill spent.— Eng. 

Acquerir meckamment, et depenser sottement.—Yr. 

5ac ijj6 bAOft tt)]*t) 3AC rr>i)AO|. 

Every thing dear pleases a woman's fancy. 

cojtji fifeit* a Joca. 
Every crane according to its thirst. 

3AC CO^eAl A 5 COTtjluAbAft. 

Every candle in company. 

Numquid venit luceroa ut sub modio ponatur, aut sub lecto ? nonne ut 
super candelabrum ponatur. — S Marcus 4. 21. 

3ac ujle nAe a jrjfe* 

Every person according to his cast of mind. 

Every man in his way. — Eng; 
5*1) l6l) 3AI) CATlAjb. 

Without store, without friend. 

Saw o^leArbAit), 3A1) rbo6. 
No rearing, no manners. 

5ai? c|rce jr f uati ai? clu. 
Without a treasure fame is dull. 

3eA1J 3 AC leAWCAC a cujb AWf acc*. 

The affection of every follower is for his own coziness. 

5l6iit t)Ac b-c>?UeAr) a 3-ceAr), t)) freAftfi a bejc at) nd Af. 
The glory which the head cannot bear, it is better it should 
not be there. 

5iX|6eAf) cjrxe CAcnAr)ACc. 
Wealth creates friendship. 

5n|&eAr) toajc TOA]ceAf . 
Good begets goodness. 
X *'C** rUru. — Sophocles. 

5n|6eAf) olc olc. 
Bad begets badness. 
Money beget* money.— Eng. 
Danarifanno danari.—lM. 

5i)|be*f) rAi&bjn nfe^n a aoijca. 

A rich man acts according to his wish. 
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3"|& CAftC CAftC 

Thirst produces thirst. 

3"!&CAi) blAbAJt CAItA&Af. 

Flattery begets friendship. 

Jr h\f) fe beul i)a cocb. 

A silent month is melodious. 

A wise head makeg a close mouth.— Eng. 
be plus saoe se tait.—Fr. 

Silence is wisdom and fete a man friende.— Eastern proverb. 

Jr caoI a c|3eAf at) c-a6 acc 'tja cuflce tn5|tA c|3eAr aij 
rpfO-A&. 

In slender currents comes good luck, but in rolling torrents 

comes misfortune. 
Apree perdre perd on Men.— Fr. 
Fortuna nulli obesee contenta eet semel. — Latin. 

Jr cojro cAb&n bo bo|cc. 

A hut is a palace to a poor man. 

Home is home though it be never to homely. — Eng. 

OtKf tZtsf ieter*. 

)r bAll AT) 3|tA& bAOC. 

Self-love is blind. 

Jr b^ll rujl a 3-cu]l buine ejle. 
Hlind is the eye in the private abode of another 
that is, a man is silent in a strange place. 

)X f AbA d't) Ia1,TT) A tA A 3-CJAD, 

Far from the hand which is in a distant (land). 

)X KeA|l|t AT) TT)AJC ACA *T)A At) TtJAJC A Of. 

The good that is, is better than the good that (once) was. 

jr KeAnjt a ojleAtttAjt) 'tja a co^b^l. 
His living is better than his education. 

Birth is much, but breeding more, — Eng. 

Jr ^eAnrt ocasAt) be'n n-5A0|l 't)A tndtiAp be't) cAftcATjAcc. 
A little relationship is better than much friendship. 

Jr jreAnn CAftAb % \ a 3-cujnc *T)A bop f a fpAnAn. 
A friend at court is better than a groat in the pocket. 

A friend at court is better than a penny in pocket. — Eng. 

Ben fait avoir ami en cour, car le proces en est plus court.~Fr. 
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r pe&fift coj3flc a ry-Any At) Afj-cjiAC. 
t is better to spare in time than out of time. 

'Tie too late to spare when alt is spent Eng. 

Sera in fundo parrimonia.— Seneca, Epist 1. 
Am* J* ui xvfytv (pUim — Hesiod. 

)\ peAftji h \a a eArbAi&e. 
It is better than its want. 
A wooden leg in belter than no leg. 

)X feAft|t 6 *da At) jatacz, vac h-fuftieA. 
it is better than the loan you could not get. 

)X jreAfift xneim be ciqnfa 'ija 6a srtejro be caz. 
One morsel of a rabbit is better than two of a cat. 

A piece of kid is worth two of a eat. And, One leg of a lark's worth 
the whole body of a kite — Eng. 

)r jreAjtn |rt)fteAr 'i)A uA^ijeAf. 
Contention is even better than loneliness. 

)X peafift mine *ha bo^tbe ri?d|t, 
jr FeAjtft c6||i 'wa bul curn bljje ; 
)r treAjifi ceAc beA3 a> ceAi) Idn, 
'Na ceAc inon A*r beAjAn bj&e. 

Better gentleness than great haughtiness. 
Better justice than going to law ; 
Better a small house ana full store, 
Than a large house and little food. 

)X £eA|t|t rcuAjTD 'r)A t>eA]tc. 
Cleverness is better than strength. 

)X 31°^* CAbA^t <De 'ua'u bonur. 
God's aid is nigher than the door. 

)\ 3W 0* C\)0\C A b-|TAb UA|l). 

The hills seen afar off look green. 

)X cjtejre 3l]0CAf 'ija Tt)eAfic. 
Cunning is superior to strength. 

Jf 3nac f a^cac a ftjAccAnAr* 

The covetous is always in want. 

)x toaII 'r |f bjfieAC bjo^AlcAf t)e. 
Late and sure is the justice of God. 
God stays long but strikes at last. — Scotch. 
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\\ me is sweet, its payment is sour. 

Jr boijA ad 310IU ACC Jf njeAf a 3AI) fe. 

Bad is a (bad) servant, but it is worse to be without liiui. 

Jr joojoa Ia 'f a 5-qll ofMW* 
Many a day shall we rest in the clay. 

Jf it)Ajft3 bo bj8eAf f AO qft hac AfceAocAft fe. 

It is a poor thing to be in a country where one is not known. 

)f Tt)Aijt3 a lo-bjbeAo a cajftbe r ao, 
Jr »t?A|n3 A nvbjbeAo 'cIao 3A0 fiAfc ; 
Jr rt)A]n5 a m-bjbeAo oocao 3A0, 
Jf TWA|n3 a b|6eAf 3AI) olc no toajc. 

'Tis sad for him who has few friends, 
Tis sad for him who has unfortunate children ; 
'Tis sad for him who has only a poor cot, 
'Tis sad to be without any thing good or bad. 

r W^ITO * tyfceAi) 30 b-olc *f a bejc 30 bocc oa 61A13. 
t is a poor thing to be stingy, and to feel troubled after 
the little that is given. 

Jr tUAjc ad c|ort)At)Ai6e ao cfe bjbeAr Afn ao 3-clo]6e. 
lie is a good hurler who is on the ditch — a proverb against 
critics. 

Jr ojaic ao njAncAC |reATi Ajn caIaoj. 

A good horseman the man on the ground, i.e. on foot. 

Jr TOinjC A bj 3JIA0A 5eA0ATOAjl, A3ur bACATOA|l booA. 

Often was Ugly amiable, and Pretty sulky. 

Akin to this is the Spanish proverb : — 
Not to ugly at to be frightful* nor to beautiful at to kill. 

Jr ratbnAb 3ac rjoo 30 oooIaic, 

'S r*r A ^ 3° bdjjife. 
Every state of weather is summer till Christmas, and grass 

to the doors — (meaning that the worst weather does not 

appear till after that season). 
Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire, — Eng. 
February doth cut and shear. 
Phye de Februier taut egout defumier.—Fr. 
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Jr feAjtb aij plftjoe, acc if nj|lir ao b|ieu5 Ajft ttAfjtib. 
Truth is bitter, but a lie is savourv at times. 

The truest jetts found worse in guilty ears.— Eng. 
If CAbOAf AC |Ab A6A|tCA 1)A !t?-b6 CAft leAjl. 

Wonderful in appearance are the horns of the cows beyond 
the seas. 

They are ay yude that are far atca.'— Scotch. 

Jf cujfce beoc rjA rs&Al. 
A drink comes before a story. 

A proverb suggested by the ancient practice of giving story-tellers a 
drink before they began to rehearse their tales. 

larb a fCApA6 A3uf Urb a cA|t|tcA]l. 

A hand scattering and a hand saving. 
Altera manufert aquam, altera iynem.—Lnt. 
Jl porte lefeu et I'eau.—Fr. 

Altera manufert lapidem, altera panem os tent at.— Plant. 

LeAijb lo|f5ce f uAcuj^eAj) cejrje. 
A burned child dreads the fire. 

LejseAf 3AC bjiog corbnAb. 
Conversation is a cure for every sorrow. 

M A 3 3 AC bojdc bAf . 

Death is every poor man's physician. 

Lo]ceAf) ao|ia8 rtjofi-clu. 
Satire injures great fame. 

UtlbeAf) fobrjAf A|fi ArtjAbAi). 
Good-fortune abides with a fool. 

2t)A cA]ro buj&e ca cftojbe 3eAl AjAro. 
If I am yellow I have a fair heart. 

2t)A]ji3 bVrt b' cfejle oaocAo bojtb. 

It is sad for the person whose partner is a haughty varlet. 

20A||i3 c|tfet3eAf a ^5eA]tuA. 

Tis an evil thing (for him who) forsakes his Lord. 

^)*1T*3 cftfejseAf a 6u]t)Q 3tjAc Aift bu(ije bA ctiAc yo cri|. 
Tis a sad thing for one, to forsake a bosom friend for a per- 
son of two or three days' (acquaintance.) 

Be not ungrateful to your old friends. — Heb. 

12 
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2t)Ajjt3 bo 3D|6 ejceAC A*f jofb. 
It is evil to refuse and steal. 

It is a sad thing to disappoint a friend. 

$t)&r CAn > 3° ad nob 'ffe AD bdCAfl tt>6|t ad c-ac- 

TJJOJtJlA. [cut. 

If ihe road is crooked or straight, the high-way is the short- 

The farthest teay about U the thortttt way home —Eng. 

9X)\'x F*bA 1* C13 o|6ce. 

If the day is long, night comes (at last). 

The longest day must have an end. — Eng. 
The oldest man that ever lived died at last. — Gaelic. 
// n'e»t ti grand jour qui ne vtenne d vetpre. — Pr. 
Non vien di, che non venga $era. — Ital. 

2t)A*r \ox)vn\\\\) l|ow An cjiaid }\ lonrbujD hom a b-al* 
It I like the sow 1 like her litter. 

Ha cnejb V]°Vf 'v T > A cjtcjb fjac, 'r da cne|b bytiAcftA 
rnna » 

2t)&'r "?oc, idaII, ojnoccAr ad 3TM*D> If "J*? 1 *T zo fl * e 
<D|A bc|6eAf ad la- 

Do not credit the buzzard, and do not credit the raven, and 
credit not the words of woman (sorceress) ; 

Whether the sun rise early or late the day shall be as God 
pleases. — (A Christian proverb against pagan proguostics). 

2t)A*f ida]c leAc a beic bitAD cajc puAjt A5Af cejc. 
It you wish to live old, make use of hot and cold. 

Or thus, 

2t)Ar idajc leAc a bejc buAD cajc uajc A3uj* cejc. 
If you wish to live long, fling off and flee. 

This sentence wan uttered," says Mr. O'Daly, "by a waiter at Mullagh- 
mast, who, being aware of the plot against the lives of the guests, wished in 
these words, to convey an intimation to one of thern to fly for hit life from the 
danger that was impending over him and his friends." 

2t)A]C ad c-adUd ad c-oqtaf . 
Hunger is good sauce. 

Appetilo non vuol »ahe.—\tn\. 
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2t)ol At) 6jse A'f c]ocp*\& f|. 
Praise youth and it will progress. 

2t)oU6 JAC AOT) AT) C-AC tT)Aft bo 3eADAj6. 

Let each man praise the ford as he finds it. 

Ma b|6eA6 bo sojom 6 do ceAt^Ajr). 
Let not thy act be from thy tongue. 

Be slow of giving advice, ready to do a service.— Ital. 

CorpAjjtle At) c-SeAtjbujne. 
Na bf CA]t)ceAc a b-C|j aw 6jl, 
Ma cujjt Ant>]or ajti feAt)6jjt, 

NA b-AbA|tt t)AC 1)-beAf)CAfl cdjp, 

Ma b-ob A5uf t)A b-iAji|i onoijt, 
Ha b] cnuA^b A5Uf t)A b) bo3, 
Na cfiejs bo cA|tA]b ajji a cujb, 
Ma b] n)i-rbo&ATt)A]l, i)A b§At) c|to]b, 
STp t)A b-ob | wja'p 6j3ft) 6u|c. 

Do not be talkative in a drinking house, 

Do not impute ignorance to an elder, 

Do not say justice is not done, 

Do not refuse and do not seek honor, 

Do not be hard, and do not be liberal, 

Do not forsake a friend on account of his means, 

Do not be unpolite ; and do not offer fight. 

Yet decline it not, if necessary. 

Na rnol A'f oa cA|i) ta jrefi), 

Neither praise nor dispraise thyself. 

Neither speak well or ill of yourself.— Eastern Proverb. 

Na cAOAfn bo bttejc A]tt At) 3-ceAb f3eul, 

3o Tt)-be|ft|b At? CAob ejle ojic 

Do not give your judgment on (hearing) the first story, 

Until the other side is brought before you. 

Every man's tale is gude till another's be told,— Scotch. 

!1)0l A3Uf t)A b|-TT)Ol bAOf, 

2t)Ajt i)| i;^3CA|i f ao| 3at) locc. 
Do not praise nor dispraise any man, 
As a sage even is not found faultless. 

Nf b-pujl 3l6|ti acc slofrt t)e|it)e. 

There is no glory but the glory of heaven. 
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N| CAfi 3 ac bUbAifie. 
Every flatterer is not a friend. 
All are not friend* that tpeak u$/air. — Eog. 

N'| DUAI) CO3A6 OA 5-CAflAb. 

The fighting of friends is not lasting. 

Amantium ira amoru redintegratio ett. — Lat. 

Hj b-pujl rob 3*n At)-f66. 
There is no joy without affliction. 
There it no joy without alloy. — Eng. 

Nj b-pu|l T)j8 ijjof 31U ija ai) 3eAnArnnA]3eACc. 
There is nothing fairer than virginity. 

Nf b-pu|l 3A0I A13 aoo le x&o] 3A9 r&An. 
No one is related to a sage in misfortune, i.e. no one cares 
for a man in reduced circumstances. 

N'l b-trujl blj^e A]3 jtjACCAnAf. 

Necessity has no law. 

I s !] b|6eAo Ajn3|0b a'p ArrjAbAn a b-^Ab le cfejle. 
A fool and his money are not long together. 

Nf £A3Ar) 1*6ca acc bojin buncA. 
A closed hand gets only a shut fist. 

Nj j? A 3 AT J An »b|n|c ondjft. 

A coustant guest is never welcome. 

Nimia familiaritat contemptum par it. — Plutarch. 

Nj fA|8 30 ro bub tfofteolAC. 
No sage till he be truly skilful. 

H\ 3 ac Arrj a ri)A||ibu|3eAp pabnuic £|a6. 
It is not on every occasion Patrick kills a deer. 

* 

Nj leun 30 b]c T^eAjinA. 

No misery like the want of a Lord. 

biopAn bul bo'ij bAjle rn6fi A'f ceACc Ajft A]f. 
It is not the same thing to go to town and come from it. 

Nj l|A aw fonAf 'ha At) borjAr Af) onU|b crijb. 
Fortune comes not without misfortune inch tor inch. 

Nj pjle 30 ^U|c. 
No poet till a prince. 

H] ]Ab da ftp rn6fiA ujle a OAjneAr *D t^rbAn- 
It is uot all big men that reap the harvest. 

The greatest thing t are done by the help of email ones. — Eng. 
Multie ictibut dejieitur querent.— Lat. 
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Nf I 1)]6 t)]or 3fe|jte 'tja ceAiJ3A inn*. 

There is nothing sharper than a woman's tongue. 

rnujrjce 30 co]5Cftjoc. 
Not accomplished till one has travelled. 
He that travels Jar knows much. — Eng. 

Nj 1}AJfte AT) OOCCAT)ACC. 

Poverty is no shame. 

fAOft 30 Tn bei8 3AI} cioncAib. 
Not free till without faults. 

ccAfA^eAcc 50 na^ie. 
No heat like that of shame. 

uAjrlcAcc 3<vu r u ^ A llce. 
No nobility without virtue. 

Nj ^A3Aij cor t)A corbnAjb AO!) T)]b. 
The foot at rest meets nothing. 

This proverb and not that other, Jr bjnn 6 beul -ija cocb, *uv<rf u /A* 
*ifen* mouthy appears to be the same in meaning as the English one :— 
A close mouth catcheth no flies. 

A goupil endormi rien ne tombe en la geule.— Trench. 
Bocca trinciata mosca non ci entra.—Ital. 
En bocca cerrada no entra mosce. — Spanish. 

^1 ^ u 13 eA 0 ai) r acac ah feAi)3, 

2it> uAjft ho bjbeAi) a 00I5 t/ei,n ceAij. 

The full man when his own stomach is crammed does not 
understand the wants of the hungry. 

cujrbnijeAij at? cu -jonxAc A]|i a cojlei,!). 
The hungry hound thinks not of her whelps. 

beACA 30 bul A|ft neArb. 
No life till going up to heaven. 

H) h'*vv*& 3° 3*ojc a irbear. 

No heavy fall of rain till the south wind blows. 

H) b-olc Aon beAnc 30 ro-bub peAll. 
No action is malicious but treachery. 

Nj b-eAUbA 30 IfejjjceAjt rrA|ri. 
No science till history be read. 

M| cneun 30 cujqrn cujlc. 

No force like the rush of a torrent. 
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1105* 30 |ti3 r>A cytu^. 
No choice like the kiug of the universe. 

N] fejrb TjeAC 30 rn-bub o^lce. 
No one is gentle till well bred, 

N| btiujce 50 bul at) AO]f. 
Not broken till advancing in age. 

Nj bocc 30 bul 30 b-jffrifor). 
Nothing so poor as going to hell. 

b-& I* V* 3^o]ce Ia t>a fcolb. 
The day of storm is not the day for thatching. 
Said of ft person who defers to ftn untimely hour what he should do in season. 

cojiat) crteuo 30 cdjttpeAC. 
No roaring noise like thunder. 

Nj A1)ACftA& 30 ))-k]i]OC. 

No jeopardy till refusal (is given.) 

Nj bAO| 50 thijao] bpo|c Tbeioe. 

No sprite like a woman of bad temper. 

No navigator till (he is) helmsman. 

N] Iuac 30 Ajjrttjoij 136 6ifceACC. 

No reward to that of hearing God's holy mass. 

tlf bAOft 50 bjtejc Ai) bfte|cjrb« 

Not condemned till (one hears) the judge's judgment. 

Mj eAfbA 30 bjc cA||tbe. 

No want compared with the loss of friends. 

N|'l fjof Ai5 bu^ne qA if feAfiri — at> luAf 'da 't) rbojll. 

One does not know whether speed or delay is the better. 

M| pfeArbA 50 tiorbA, 
c&Af a8 50 pdfAb. 
No feast till there is roast ; 
No galling trials till one gets married. 

N|H T)|8 f a borbAij if rneAfA le v-"\vr\V> 

'Na eU5 TJA 3-CAtlAb A*f f3ATt|tA6 1)A 3-corrjpAt)AC. 

There is nothing in the world so bad to announce 

Than the death of friends and the separating of companions. 

(Said by Carolan on the supposed death of Charles M'Cabe.) 

Nj'l 'f A C-fAOTjAl fO ACC Ce6. 

This world is but a vapour. 

For what is your life ? It is a vapour which appeareth/or a lit tit while, 
and afterwards shall vanish away. St. James ir. c, J 5 t. 
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Niojt cuAib peAfi ai> eib||t3^i) Af. 
The peace-maker never escapes unhurt. 

NjoTt 6|tu|b <t)|A beAftTjA Aft|Ari) tjac b-fOf3l5^CA6 r& 
ce&i) ejle. 

God never closed a gap that He would not thereupon open 
another. 

cj3 leac b'ATiATj a be|C ajuj* a ice. 
You cannot have your bread and eat it. 

You cannot eat your cake and have your cake.— Eng. 
Vorebbe mangiar la forcaccia e trovar la in tasca — -Ital. 

UAbAft UAIfleACC. 

Nobility is no pride. 

tiut) HcA t>|or A13 cn|u|t ft. 
It is no secret when it is known to three. 

The Italians say Three may keep counsel, if two be atvay. — 7W tacer- 
anno, se due vi non sono. The French : Secret de deux secret de 
Dieu, secret de trois secret de tout. 

63 3 ac neAc 'xw Aoir 6j3e, 

§3 W 3* c reAt)6]Tie; 
O5 beijie Aotfe 3AC T)-buit)e, 
<De|jte 3AC reAt) AOjre 6]3e. 

Young each person is in youth, 
Young again every old man ; 
Young the close of each person's age, 
The close of every old age is (still) youth. 

Olc AT) ATJAjb lUAICeATA. 

Good against evil. 

Olc f 1O0 T)AC TT)A]C b'AOy. 

Bad blast that is not good to (some) one. 

OrbAT) <t)e cor eA3t)A. 

Fear of God, is the beginning of wisdom. 

Jnitium sapiential timor Domini.— Psalm 110. 

Occ tj-attjatic occ 5-cujTr)Tje. 
Eight views, eight recollections. 

Octiacc rob AT) leA5A|6. 
Distemper is the physician's luck. 

Kj5 TT)10p05lATT)CA If Af aI COT161JCA. 

An illiterate king is a crowned ass. 
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K103ACC 3AI) buAb, ry\ buAl 30 b-trAjCAti. 
A kingdom without trouble is not usually got. 

Run 3AC feAJtC AO |t|3 CeATiC. 

The desire of every lover is the rightful king. 

Fdf cup* fjaI ^eAft i*u6ac. 

A good-humoured man is like a fragrant rose. 

KjA5A]l Tie|n ojbeACAjr. 

Rule according to your learning. 

KunAj&c CeA^AC. 

A deceitful secret-searcher. 

$A]6brieAf pioft fubAjlce. 
Virtue is everlasting riches. 

SAoine a Ueqb bjorbAOtne. 
Freedom in days of idleness. 

SeACAjn cluAi)A]8e A*f ceAl3A]|te. 

Shun a prying thief and a deceiver. 

S&nui^eAr) eA3t)ACc 3AC y AjbbfteAf . 

Wisdom excels all riches. 

SeAnb At) c-An&i) a jceAfi. 
Eaten bread is sour. 

Seanb ija jnce cji&cnoijA. 
Kernels taste bitter in the evening. 

The meaning is, that when satiated with tweets— such as the kernels of 
nuts are-all day long, we begin at eventide, when tired, to find them 
tasteless and even sour. 

S3^ceAi) tfon £|ftiDoe. 

Wine reveals the truth. 

When wine is in wit is out. — Eng. 

Quod est in corde sobrii est in ore ebrii. — Lat. 

To If stufif* t»u m'p«>T*« isrJ rns yXeirms Wrt rev ftidvmwf. — Plut. 

"Onto ««T<«»TOf t7r<3rAiot/c-<» im. — Herodotus, i.e. when wine 

sinks words swiin. 
Quid non ebrietas designat f operta recludit.— Pliny. 

Soi^ceAc plArb \x rno coriAnn. 

An empty vessel has the greatest sound. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

A foot's voice is known by multitude of words. — Solomon. 

The shallowest stream makes most noise. 
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Sulc 3AIJ ce6 rob ijeitt)e. 

Delight unclouded is the happiness of heaven. 

Pajtad 3^6A||t a i)-5leAi) 31aj, 
&e^c cajoc le ceAtj 3AI) eoluf. 

(Tis like the) barking of a hound in a verdant valley, to 
address a head without knowledge. 

T>4X Uvjrb ad ri)AT)3Aj|te. 

The smile is under-hand, i.e. to smile in one y s sleeve. 

T>!x ? ac le 3AC t)|6. 

There is reason for every thing. 

Too much of one thing is good for nothing — Eng. 

Est modus in rebus — Horace. 

Amsez y a si trop n'y a — Fr. 

T^Ai|ti)e ad bed. 
A nail in the quick. 

'CjS settle pop ad i?aII|*a. 
"Winter comes on the lazy. 

7^5 jotncAjt le ^U]n). 
Behaviour comes from learning. 

^15 3!*!^ a i)-b]A|3 da feAficADA. 
Sun comes after rain. 
Sunshine after storm — Eng. 

roiTibeAfic jtadd ir Airi3 3*W. 

A small ottering and a slender return. 

He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly. — 2 Cor. Ix. 6. 

Qui pares seminat, parce et metet. — Ibid. 

Vo]l 5ac aod pew rt)Att 3^8. 

Each person's wish according as he acts. 

Every one to his fancy. — Eng. 

Tor- eA3DAi6 uaidad 

Mj b-fuil eA3DA iDAfi 1 ; 

21)aic ad 3Dfe &o'd c6, 

6A5U «6fe c]A A|t* a n>bj6. 

The beginning of wisdom is the fear of God. 

There is no wisdom like it ; 

It is a good sign for the person 

Who is filled with the fear of the Lord. 

Initium tapientice timor Domini. — Psalm 110. 
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Tof loji)3e cU|t, 

Xx>r*c *\t clocAb ; 

JZofAC jtIaca fr&flce, 

CorAC flAjijce coblA. 

The beginning of a ship is a board, 

The beginning of a kiln is its being laid with itone ; 

The beginning of a prince's reign, is greeting. 

The beginning of health is sleep. 

TofAC cojllo beiiie tooija. 

The beginning of a wood and the end of a bog. 

First in a wood and last in a bog.— Eng. 

Tfiotij ceAftc a b-£Ab. 

A hen carried long weighs heavy. 

"Cu^eAij peAfi le*i3in leAc-focAl. 

A man of learning understands half a word. 

It. will know what the speaker mean* before the sentence ii full/ uttered. 

Send a wise man on an errand and say nothing to him. 

Aceenna al savio tt lasciafar a lui. — Ital. 

TuirleAi) fAOj. 
A sage slips. 

Quandoqve bonus dormitat Homervs. —l*.t. 
Wise men are caught in wiles.— Eng. 

Or, 

A good garden may have some weeds. — Eng. 
TuAjt SOflCA 3A]ljn3 A*f 5AlTlb-fl01). 

Storin and tempest, fore-runners of famine. 

After a famine in the stall, 

Comes a famine in the halU — Somerset. 

*Cuf rrjAjc \e*t i)A b-oibfie. 

A good beginning (is) half the work. 

Well begun is half done* — Eng. 
Dimidiumfacti qui ccepit habet. — Horat. 
Barba bagnata mezza raza— Ital. 
A beard washed is half shaven. 

- 

UAOATl 3AT) CAJTlbe. 

Pride without profit. Profitless pride— Eng. 

UrbUcc b'tiAirWcc. 
Obedience (is due) to nobleness. 
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II. 

The following specimens of the Irish language from the 
fifth to the seventeenth centuries, selected from authentio works, 
published either by individuals whose names are illustrious in 
Irish literature ; or under the direction of that learned and 
patriotic body The Archaeological and Celtic Society, will serve 
to show what changes the language has undergone from the 
days of St. Patrick to the present time. 

The first specimen, which has been selected, with the author's 
kind permission, from Dr. Petrie's work ( History and Anti- 
quities of Tara Hill, p. 38) is the hymn composed by our 
Apostle, on Easter Saturday, A.D. 433, on his way from Slane 
to the royal palace of Leogaire, at Tara, with seven clerical 
companions and the youthful St. Benignus, to shield himself 
and them against the wiles and plots of the druids and as- 
sassins appointed to compass his destruction. 

"Tunc vir sunctus composuit ilium Hymnum patrio idiomate 
conscriptum, qui vulgd Fethjiadha, et ab aliis lorica Patricii appel- 
lator ; et in summo abinde inter Hibernos habetur preetio ; quia 
creditur, et multa experientia probatur, pie recitantes ab iuiminen- 
tibus animse, et corporis prseservare periculis." Colgan ; Septima 
Vita Tripartita S. Patricii pars I., cap. lx., Tr. Th. p. 126, as 
quoted by Dr. Petrie. '* It is only necessary to add here, that this 
hymn is in that ancient dialect of the Irish called Bearla Feme, in 
which the Brehon Laws and the oldest tracts in the language are 
written." p. 32. 

1 — St'Cornjijus jnbju i)|unc cftei) cosAjfut) ctijoojc. 
AdTemoriam hodie potentiampraepolentem invocoTrinitatis. 

Citecjn? cjteobACAjb ?&o]f]i) OenbacAb It) bulenjAji) 
Credo in Trinitatem sub t ? Unitate w numinis 

bA]l. 
elementorum. 

21 i:otnn|u3 inbju uiujic 3ene Cnjrx co 
Apud Temoriam hodie virtutem nativitatis Christi cum 

ij-a bAcbiuf, Dfunc cnocbcA co n-* Abijocul, 
e& ejus baptismi, virtutem crucitixionis cum ea ejus sepulturss, 

ojunc T)-efe||t5e co £t*er5AbA|l, ijjunc conjub 
virtutem resurrectionis cum e& ascensionis, virtutem adventus 

bo bftecbeiniW bfiAcb*> 
ad judicium seternum. 
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21 Vomwus }t#>iu niufie 3ftAb bmapblD }V 
Apud Temoriain hodie virtutera amoris seraphim iu 

obsequio angeloruin, iti spe resurrectionis ad adipiscendum 

pocbnAice. )d e|ti)A|3cbib b-«AfAl Acb|tAcb y cAjncbec- 
preemium. In oratiombus nobilium patrum in pradictio- 

Ujb y*z\)* bl pt* A K<*pEAib AprxAl, |D 

nibus prophetarum, in praedicationibus apostolorum, in 

biperAjb ^wirmebAcb, p eitf>3A noeii) iDjen, bl 
fide confessorum, in castitate sanctarum virginum, in 

T)3t)in)Aib pen jrjjieAi). 
actis viroruin justoruui. 

21 Coronas jnbju ijiunc t>jfi>e, roi*r e ST^ve, 
Apud Teraoriam hodie potentiam cceli, iucem solis, 

ecjtocbcA fnecbcAj, Atje cbetjeb, bepe locbec, 
candorew nivis, vim ignis, rapiditatem fulguris, 

Wcbe 3Aecbe» jruboronA n>AfiA, CAjnijen) CAlroAjD, 
velocitatem venti, profunditatem maris, stabilitatem terra, 

cobfAjbecbc A]lecb- 
duritiara petrarum. 

21 Toro|t|u3 inb]u djunc 4)e bonj luAti?A]iAcbc, 

Ad Temoriam hodie potentia Dei me dirigat, 

cunjAcbcA *t)a botrj cbuin3AbAjl, cjaII <De boron) 

poteslas Dei me conservet, sapientia Dei me 

jrocbuf, norc <t)e born neirocife, cluAf <De born ejxecbc, 

edoceat, oculus Dei mihi pravideat, auris Dei me exaudiat, 

bn]Acb*|t <t)c born enlAbn*], Iatd <De bororo ]robe3Ajl, 
vcrbum Dei me disertum faciat, manus Dei me protegat, 

incecb toe born jtenjcbecbcAf, pcjAcb 4)e born b|C|n, 
via Dei mihi patefiat, scutum Dei me protegat, 

focbnAjce <De bororo Anucul ah. jrjclebAjb beronA, 
exercitus Dei me defendat contra insidias daemonum, 

Afi AflA|3cb|b buAlcbec, A]t innecbcAjb Ajcnrb, at* 
contra illecebras vitiorum, contra inclinationes animi, contra 

cecb nbuine roibut* cbltAfCAji bArn i ceip ocuf 
omnem hominem qui mcditetur injuriam mihi procul et 

]T) ocuf i n-uAcbeb ocuf b] rocbAjbe 
prope cum paucis et cum mullis. 
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Tocu|]tjuf ecfturo cbftA ha bu|le neric yo j:ni 
Posui circa uae sane omnes potentias has c 'intra 

cecb Tjeric ij-AtijnAf n-ecnocAfi, Kftjfci bon > c b«np 
omnem potentiam hostilera saevain excogilatam meocorpori 

ocuf At)rt)A|tj, f|ti eincbeclA fAibpAcbe, Km 
et aniuise, contra incantninenta pseudo-vatum, cjntra 

bubfteccu sencliucbcA, fAfbrieccu benececbA, 

nigras leges gentilitatis, contra pseudo- leges haereseos, 

bl»t)celUcc tMbUcbcA, frni bTtjcbcA bAt) 
contra dolum idololatnae, contra incautamenta mulierum 

ocur jobArjb ocuf bnuAb, f?ni cecb 

et fabrorum ferrariorum et druidum, contra omnem 

tMtT A T 1 * cbujliu AnrnAn bufnj. 
scientiam qu» occoecat animurn hominis. 

Cpffc boron? jrobe5A|l inbju Aft t)ejro» Aft 
Christus me protegat hodie contra venenum, contra 

lorcub, Aft bAbub, Aft 3uftj, 

combustionem, contra dimersionem, contra vulnera, 

conorncbAijt flAjt yoc ft Ajce. 
donee meritus essem multum precmii. 

Cftffx Mm, Cftffc ftfuro, Cfiffc fro besAfb, 

Christus [sit] mecum, Christus ante me, Christus me pone, 

Cnfrx inofum, CftffT ffuro, Cfi|fT uApuro, Cftfrx 
Christus in me, Christus infra me, Christus supra me, Christus 

berrum Criffc tuAcb«ro, Cnfrc iltfuf, 

ad dextram meam, Christus ad lcevam meam, Christus hinc, 

Cftffc ir|ur> Cft^fx f ijenuf. 
Christus lllinc, Christus a lergo. 

Cftffx | cnfbfu cecb bujne frofn froftojtbA, 

Christus [sit in corde omnis hominis quem alloquar, 

CftffT 1 t)"510 cecb oen fto born UbftAcbAft, Cftffr \t) 
Christus in ore cujusvis qui me alloquatur, Ctiristus in 

cecb fiufc rjoro bencAebAft, CftffT fo cecb cluAff* 
omni oculo qui me videat, Christus in omni aure 

ftobArn cbloAcb^ft. 
quae me audiat. 

9X 'Cotdtmus l^bfu ijfuftc crien cosAfftro 
Ad Temoriam hodie potentiam prsepollentem invoco 
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r,ttiDO|C. Cneqm CneobAtAib fo^fif) OenbACAb 1t > 
Trinitatis. Credo in Trinitatera sub rp Unitate t#» 

bulemA|n t>A]l. 
numinis elementorum. 

<DoiDiDt ere r*i«r> 4>*»wi ere r*i«r> cbwrq erc r * lur> 

Domini est salus, Domini est sains, Christi est salus, 

f Alaf cua, 'Dotnjne, f\z ren?pe|t nobifcurn. 
salus tua, Domine, sit semper nobiscum. 



A modern Irish version, with an English poetical translation of 
the foregoing hymn by J. Clarence Mang an is here given for the 
benefit of many who may wish to see it either in modern Irish, or in 
an English poetical dress. The poetical version taken from Duffy's 
Magazine, is extremely literal, yet lighted up with the same devotional 
glow that pervades the original. 

The same protecting power which, according to St.'Evin, who 
6ourished in the sixth century, this hymn was known to possess in 
and before his time, is, with reason ascribed to it even to this day. 
•« The Luireack Phadruig," says Dr. Petrie, ** is still remembered 
popularly in many parts of Ireland, and a portion of it is to this day 
repeated by the people usually at bed time." 

An instance of this popular devotion towards our holy Apostle 
came under my own notice in the year 1848, when a peasant from 
my native paruh, who, with his family, was preparing to go to 
America, came to me to procure for him, if possible, a copy of St. 
Patricks hymn. How exactly this practice accords with the words 
read in the Bnoh of Armagh (which, according to Dr. Graves, was 
written A.D. 8Q7J transcribed from ** Tirechan's annotations on the 
saint's life, written in the seventh century :" — Canticum ejus Scotti- 
cum semper canere. — Book of Armagh, fol. 16, p. a, col. 1. See 
Dr. PetriVs History and Antiquities of Tara Hxll, and the Liber 
Hymnorum, Fasciculus I., p. 50. 

21 b-'CeArbnA.ji; A n-bju Accujn3irn oeAnc cne*t) tja 
oodfbe. 

Ctieibjnj *x A ^wionojb r* A0 t aonbAcc CjtucujjceOftA ija 
D-bul. 

21 b-*CeAri>n<vi5 a n-bju, neAftc 5eioe6ftirc 30 n-A bA^fce; 
Dearie a ceArTA 30 n-A a6i?acaI ; neAftc a eifeiji^e 30 n-A 
6eAf3AbA]l; tjeanc a ccacca cum An bfieiceAtnn<Mr 
6ei£eAnAi3. 

Ari)|tA73 a n-b^u, neApx 3ft&6 SejiAf^rn j An neAnr 
aca An urbAlojb r)A n-Ajn3eAl; An b6ccof e|fe]n3e cum 
luAC-fAOCAin ; at) ufinAijcjb ty& n-uAfAl AjcneAc; a 
&-CAirn)3!P e *cx pfcjbeAb ; atj reAnnjopqb nA n-apfCAl ; 
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a 3-cfteibeATT) i)A ^-co]\)pexo\ji]6 ; a n-3eAT)rf?T)ui6eACc 
T)A0tn-ii)Ai3beAD ; at> 5U|0ti)A|tcAib njt6AT>. 

21 b- < CeAti?ttAi3 a tH>|u ueAric tjeirbe ; roillre 3n6ii)e ; 
3^lleACc ft^eACCA; b]t^e cei^b; bfe|T)ftAcc UrftAc ; luAice 
3A0|cej bo|riji)€Acc njAftA; cA||iireArT) caIitjat) ; crtuAjb- 
eAcc cA|t|tA]3eAC. 

21 b- < CeA?i)fiAi3 a D-bju, i)eApc 4)6 borr/ cticdfiu-zjAb ; 
curiyAccA 4)6 bonr* cotrjbAil; ga3da 4)6 bonV triuitjeAb ; 
fujl 4)6 bonr* jtojrb-KeCAin ; cluAf 4)6 bom' 6irteAcc; 
bjtiACATi 4)6 borr/ urilAbrtAb ; Iatt) 4)6 bon)' coiiuinxeAb ; 
ylfte 4)6 borr/ rriufiusAb ; j^ac 4)6 borr/ bi&rt) ; fluAj 
4)6 bon)' aijacaI Aft ir)leo5Ai,b beArborj ; Ajft CACui^ib bu- 
bA]lceA& ; A]|i bjtoccotl tja b*Ai3T>e > *W bujije a 
fTT)UA|l)|5eAf b 1.03b A]l bATT) A b-jro5Af vo a 5-C611) ; A 

-AOtfATl, 1)6 A 5-CU]beACCA. 

Cu]|t|rt) a id' c|rt)ceAll t>a b-u|le T* e0 > A fl-Aj*1*> 

3AC TjeAjic TjArbAibeAC, eAbc|tocA||teAC fuiftisce bon)' cujip 
A3ur bo tt/aijaid; a i)-A5Aib qpceAclA r Aob-pAjb; a ij-ASAjb 
bub bl^ce pA3At)CAC.cA; a t)-A3Aib fAob-tteAccA eifiic- 
cacca ; a t)-A3Ajb 3AC edlAjr A bAlUf *t)Mi) at; bujr>e. 

CTtjofc bort)' cojnrjftceAb a T)-biu ajti tjjrb; ajti lopcAb; 
Aift OACAb ; aiti 3U10 do 30 b-cu|Ut:eA& n)6fiAt) luAcr ao- 
CAiyi. Cftiofc l|onj ; C|t]Oj*c Ttorr)AtT) ; CftiofT ATT)'b| A]b ; 

CftfOrC jOfjATT) j Cft|OfT |Of Aft) J CjlJOf C UAfATT) ; CflJOf C 

beAT*Arr) ; CftiofC cuAcbArt) ; C|t|Of c bo 't) CAob f o ; C|t]Of c 
bo 'v CAob nr); C]t|Ofc bo td'cuI ; Crijotx a 3-cftoibe 3AC 
buitje 1ft a lAbftAirt); Cftiorr a n?-b6ul 3AC aoo a UbftAr 
lioru ; C|tio|x at) 3AC fujl a beAricAf ottrti ; Ctiiotx At) 

3AC cllSAJf A clllJTjeAf Tt)6. 

21 b-CeArb^lS A T)-bia Accuit)3in> tjeAtic cfi6Ati da T>\i]- 
otjoibe : Cfieibirr) 'f a Trtjorjo|b pAO] AOijbACc Criiicu|5ceoriA 

T)A T) bill. 

4)ort)im efc f aIut;, 4)ott)|t)j efc f Aluf, Cb|tirc] err fAluf, 
f Alur- cua, 4)orujoe, fic t/empett Tjobjfcurr). 2lrt)et). 

ST. PATRICK'S HYMN BEFORE TARA. 

1. 

At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ! 
Glory to Him who reigneth in power, 
The God of the elements, Father and Son, 
And paraclete Spirit which Three are the One, 

The everlasting Divinity ! 
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ii. 

At Tara to-day, I call on the Lord, 

On Christ the Omnipotent Word, 

Who came to redeem from death and sin. 

Our fallen race ; 

And I put, and I place, 
The virtue that lieth in 

His incarnation lowly, 

His baptism pure and holy, 
His life of toil, and tears, and affliction, 
His dolorous death — His crucifixion. 
His burial, sacred, and sad, ami lone, 

His resurrection to life again, 
His glorious ascension to heaven's high throne. 
And lastly, His future dread, 

And terrible coming to judge all men — 
Both the living and dead 

iii. 

At Tara to-day, I put and I place, 

The virtue that dwells in the seraphim's love ; 
And the virtue and grace, 

That are in the obedience, 
And unshaken allegiance, 

Of all the archangels and angels above ; 
And in the hope of the resurrection 
To everlasting reward and election ; 
And in the prayers of the fathers of old ; 
And in the truths the prophets foretold ; 
And in the Apostles' manifold preaching ; 
And in the confessors' faith and teaching ; 
And in the purity ever-dwelling 

Within the Immaculate Virgin's breast ; 
And in the actions bright and excelling 

Of all good men, the just and the nest. 

IV. 

At Tara to-day, in this fateful hour, 
I place all heaven with its power, 
And the sun with its brightness, 
And the snow with its whiteness, 
And fire with all the strength it hath, 
And lightning with its rapid wrath, 
And the winds with their swiftness along their path. 
And the sea with its deepness, 
And the rocks with their steepness, 
And the earth with its starkness, 
All these I place, 

By God's almighty help and grace, 
Between myself and the powers of darkness. 
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v. 

At Tara to-day, 

May God be my stay ! 
May the strength of God now nerve me ! 
May the power of God preserve me ! 
May God the Almighty be near me ! 
May God the Almighty espy me! 
May God the Almighty hear me ! 

May God give me eloquent speech ! 
May the arm of God protect me ! 
May the wisdom of God direct me ! 

May God give me power to teach and to preach ! 
May the shield of God defend me ! 
May the host of God attend me, 

And ward me, 

And guard me, 
Against the wiles of demons and devils ; 
Against the temptations of vice and evils ; 
Against the bad passions and wrathful will 

Of the reckless mind and the wicked heart ; 
Against every man that designs me ill, 

Whether leagued with others, or plotting apart. 

VI. 

In this hour of hours, 

I place all those powers, 
Between myself and every foe, 

Who threatens my body and soul 

With danger or dole ; " 
To protect me against the evils that flow, 
From lying soothsayers* incantations ; 
From the gloomy laws of the gentile nations ; 
From heresy's hateful innovations ; 
From idolatry's rites and invocations : 
By these my defenders, 

My guards against every ban — 
And spells of smiths, and Druids, and women ; 

In fine, against every knowledge that renders, 
The light Heaven sends us, dim in 

The spirit and soul of man ! 



VII. 

May Christ I prat, 
Protect me to-day, 

Against poison and fire ; 
Against drowning and wounding ; 
That so in His grace abounding, 

I may earn the preacher's hire ! 

13 



VIII. 

Christ, as a light, 

Illumine and guide me ! 
Christ, as a shield, o'ershadow and cover me J 
Christ be under me I Christ be over me ! 

Christ be beside me, 

On left hand and right ! 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me ! 
Christ, this day, be within and without me ! 



Christ the lowly and meek, 

Christ the all-powerful, be 
In the heart of each to whom I speak, 

In the mouth of each who speaks to me, 
In all who draw near me, 
Or see me, or hear me ! 



x. 

A r Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ! 
Glory to Him who reigneth in power, 
The Qod of the elements, Father and Son, 
And paraclete Spirit, which Three are the One, 

The everlasting Divinity I 



XI. 

Salvation dwells with the Lord, 

With Christ, the Omnipotent Word, 

From generation to generation, 

Grant us, O Lord, thy grace and salvation ! 

J.CM. 

The following extract is from the preface in the Lealhar Breae to the 
Hymn composed by St. Sechnall or Secundinus, in honor of St. Patrick. 
According to the Rev. Dr. Todd ( Book of Hymn-Put I. p. 44) it "is 
supposed by the best Irish Scholars, judging from its language and style, 
to be a composition of about the seventh or eighth century." This preface 
is given in the published Fasciculus (p. 31) of the leAbAft Ituujni) as edited 
(Dublin : 1855) by the learned Doctor for The Irish Archaeological and 
Celtic Society^ as a historical commentary on the first hymn. 

II. — JS Arjbnri Afbepc jo Then the Angel said to 
c-Air>3el £fii a P*z\t*]c, bjb Patrick, " All these shall be 
Ucfu nr> u|le. <Do jtoprAc thiue." They made peace 
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cjtA f)z\) ADbfftj, PAcytdic *i 
Secbo^ll, i ceij bACAn [ac] 
ciacxajd c^njcbell da ]tel3| 
yto cbuAlucAfi clAjr A^osel 

OC CA1JCAJD |rt)It)OI) ^bpAfftc 

ir jd ecUif, ^ irr eb t 10 cad- 

fAC JD t)-1")">01? b]A bAlJ 
COffACl)» 

Sai)cc| uei)]ce Cbftjfq 
cojipur, ecc. Coi)|b o fejo 
]lle cAtjcAfi jd ftirHDD |i) 

]tDUDfA ID cad C|A3A|t bo 

Ocuf 1)0 £A]b Pacjia^c 
|Aft fjD SecbD^U co Fd|rD 
pO|t ceDb Dejcb bo cbAiff|b 
Pojl t PecA|t t roAficjrte 
Ajte, aji |D cuftfACub bo |iac 

r*w> i ice nD cAirr e v\i<* 

ID 2l|ib «l)AcbA b-i rcmu 



then, Patrick and Sechnall. 
And as they were going ronnd 
the cemetry 1 , they heard a 
choir of Angel? chanting a 
hymn at the Offertory in the 
Church, and what they chan- 
ted was the hymn whose be- 
ginning is :— 

Sancti venite, Christi cor- 
pus,* &c. So that from that 
time to the present, the hymn 
is chanted in Erinn when the 
Body of Christ is received. 

And Patrick, after this, sent 
Sechnall to Borne for portions 
of the relics of Paul and Peter, 
and other martyrs, in conse- 
quence of the accusation he 
had made against him. And 
these are the relics which are 



1 That is at Sechnall 's place— the church of Dunshaughlin near Maynooth. 
1 The Hymn is entitled, " Hymnus quando commutticarent Sacerdotes, 
and is as follows: — 



Sancti venite, 

Christi corpus sumite ; 

Sanctum bibentea, 

Quo redempti sanguinem. 

Salvati Christi, 

Corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti, 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 

Hoc sacramento, 

Corporis et sanguinis, 

Omnes exuti, 

Ab infemi faucibus. 

Dator Salutis, 

Chrisms filius Dei, 

Alundum salvavit, 

Per crucem et sanguinem. 

Pro universis, 

Immolatus Dominus, 
Ipse Sacerdos, 
Existit et hostia. 

Lege preceptuin, 

Immolari hostias, 



Qua adumbrantur, 
Divina mjsteria. 

Lucis indultor, 

Et salvator omnium, 



Largirus est gratiam. 

Accedant omnes, 

Pura mente creduli, 
Sumant eternam, 
Salutis custodiara . 

Sanctorum custos, 

Rector quoque Doniinus, 
Vitaeperennis, 
Largitur credentibus. 

Caelestem panem, 
D*t esurientibus, 
De fonte vivo, 
l'rebet sitientibus. 

Alpha et omega. 

Ipse Christus Dominus, 
Venit, vcnturus 
Judicarc homines. 
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Po|l -| PecAju. now in Ardmacha, in the 

shrine of Paul and Peter. 

O jtu x cA|cb c|tA bo Secb- Now, when Sechnall had 

DaII ]iy molub-f-A bo beijArt), finished this hymn, he went 

lujb bjA CA]|*pei)Ab bo Pa- to show it to Patrick; and 

cftA|c. )i) cat> ]to riAcc when he had reached Patrick, 

SecQAll co Pac|ia|c Af befic he said to him, " I have com- 

n»im 2t)oUb bo pis^er *>JA posed a hymn in honour of a 

AfiAjle tdac becbAb, Jr ajI certain Child of Life,— I wish 

ban? eerecc buicnu KMtT- that thou wouldst listen to it." 

21 r bene Pac|ia|c, mocbeg Patrick answered, "I welcome 

njoUb -pf t» imijgcjfte <t)e. the praise of a man of the peo- 

Jre cfiA cofrAcb bo ]iac pie of God." But the begin- 

SecbijAll r*°l* * irmuorj .i. ning that Sechnall gave to the 

beACA Cbnir^l cufcobic A|t hymn was, Beata ChrUti cm- 

da fio cucAb Pacjiaic [b|A todit, in order that Patrick 

A||te] c|A b|A ij-befitjAb \r) should not know in whose ho- 

c-imroop co cAjftreb a 3A- nour the hymn was made, un- 

til he had finished it. 

The six following verses were composed in the seventh century by 
St. Colman O'Clusaigh, tutor of St. Cummine Foda, A.D. 661. 
See O'Reilly's Catalogue of Irish writers, p. 45. Also:— The 
book of Hytnna— Part I., p. 86. This selection is made from 
™ Four Masters, translated by Dr. O'Donovan, Vol. I. p. 272. 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith. 

III. 

2lo|r Cfiioftc, f & c&b r«rccAc a bAoi), %xy cAicceAb bl|AbA|o 
bo ^DiAitrtjAic T BlAcnjAC S. Cun)ro|0« 'pobA, n?AC TjACijA, 
epfcop CluAtjA T^eATtcA BtieAtjojijr;, becc ]\y bAftA Ia bes 
bo Nouerubeft. ColnjAt? Ua CUfAfs, ojbe Cun?n) f oe, jio 

|tA|6 TJA |tO|t)1) x) : 

Nj bej|t LuiTDtjecb fop a bpufro, be rjl St^riwecb jl tecb 

2t)A|tbAi) iu go] bA p]u bo, bo Cunywjve iijac Fiacoo. 

21)a bo ce^eAb tjeac CA|t n)u||t, feffeAb bl r»l&e u5ni3A1fi, 

2Qa6 a b&pf b] buj b6, Cun)|i>e fobA. 

2t)o cunjA-fA ]A|t cCunj|t)e, ory lo |to Ko^eS a Aftc, 

Coj njocujl t)ir DlD5A||ieA6, bo|tb 3A1II jA|t t)beA|tAC a bApc. 

The age of Christ, C61. The fifth year of Diarmaid and 
Blathmac. St. Cummine Foda, son of Fiachna, Bishop of 
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Cluamfearta Breanain, [Clonfert], died on the twelfth day of 
November. Colman Ua Cluasaigh, the tutor of Cummine, 
composed these verses : 

The Luiraneach did not bear on its bosom of the race of Mun- 

ster, into Leath Cuinn, 
A corpse in a boat so precious as he, as Cummine son of 

Fiachna. 

If any one went across the sea to sojourn at the seat of Gregory 
(Rome), 

If from Ireland, he requires no more than the mention of 
Cumine Foda, 

I sorrow after Cumine from the day that his shrine was covered ; 
My eyelids have been dropping tears ; 
1 have not laughed, but mourned since the lamentation at his 
barque. 

The following extract is taken from The Irish Charters in the Booh 
of Kelts, translated by Dr. O'Donovan, and published (1846) in a 
copy of The Miscellany of the Irish Archaeological Society. The 
learned translator says that the " splendid MS. of the gospels, called 
the Book of Kells, preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was, there is every reason to believe, executed in the time of 
St. Columbkille. The existence of the charters which have been 
copied into it, is sufficient to connect it with the Monastery of 
Kells; and that it was in existence there in the year 1006, and then 
regarded as one of the most splendid relics of the western world, 
will appear from the annals of Ulster under that year." He then 
quotes the annals of Ulster, and of the Four Masters. From in- 
ternal evidence even, it is manifest that it was written before the 
tenth century. 



IV — Oof A]|te c]lle bel3A 

peccAf cajijjc Cofjcbobo|t 

ua roAelfccblaiijb ©o fjcb- 
jtAbA uj 2lebA ft] a 3|Ua 
colo^rn .... coaIcai? ce- 

T)AT)bfA CO CAUAC COTOAJtbA 

coUjm qlle (.j. njAelroojfie 



OF THE FREEDOM OF CILL 
DELGA. 1 

One time that Conchobhar 
O'Maelsechlainu came to a 
peaceful conference with the 
grandson of Aedh (i.e. Gilla 
Columb ... . alumnus of 
Kells), so that the comharba 



1 " Cill delga, now Kildalkey, a parish situated in the west of the 
town of Trim, in the barony of Lune, or Luighne, and county of 
Meath, where the festival of the celebrated virgin St. Damhnat or 
ftympha, is still celebrated on the 15th of May." 
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ua ucbcAu) co da fAitjub *i of Columbkille (i.e. Maelmuire 

co i)A miODAib ijocc CUchtain), with his congre- 

cboiuiUAittce ntju, t coijAf- gation and reliques . . . . . 

|t^3A]b fofi a n)u]iy bo Alco|ft came to give them protection, 

colujrn qlle *i cooAfftuc ^ e 1f But ne (Conchobhar), took 

co lef lu]5becb ^ co nof 6aII him (Gilla Columb), on his 

If yxy 5l|nb nj b6o n>eic ceD- back from the altar of Columb- 

dad a ijbef. Coo|b i c^tjAib kille and carried him to Les- 

10 cf AftAi5cbe fejn bo hac Luigdech, and deprived him 

concoboji ua tijAelr ecUiob of sight in the valley which is 

qll bel3A co da cjijcb 1 co to the south of Dun-mic-cen- 

0A jreuuob bo b|A ^ bo culuto nan. It was in atonement for 

cjlle co bftAc ceo cjf ceo this violation that Conchobhar 

cobAC coi) pecc ceo luA3eb O'Maelsechlin gave Cill-delga 

ceo cboioojn? pfe t>a co|ff3 with its territory and lands to 

pujjtfii TijAft . . . . bA itAejToi God and to Columbkille for 

Ati v] Ujioeb cAirec a cAb- ever, as king or chieftain hav- 

aII ecjti cfejo |to bAi i cft^c. ing rent, tribute, hosting, 

Octtf a ceAc fo jooa con)- coigny, or any other claim on 

tUA||tce i inn a flAijA bo jtACA it as ... . before, for no chief 

Anb AWA^Ajb coroAnbA durst touch it while (staying) 

pAtnAjc co tnbAcbAfll fru i * n the territory. Now these 

cotoAftbu V WV&Q T cori)AfibA were the sureties and guaran- 

c] Altai? con a fOIOOAjb 6 cle- tees given in it, viz,, Amal- 

ijicjb, it] injonjtAcelcAAinbb gaidh, Comharba of Patrick, 

.1- oen3uf ua CAjoelbAio, 1 with the staff of Jesus ; the 

r*l celcA cajI mAel]fu Comharba of Finnen; the 

toac cojncen, i ji] T0Ai3e Comharba of Ciaran with his 

Iaca v 31 Ua 3iti3ujit ua retiques, of the clergy; also 

&u?0toai3c, i i»i cuac lu]3i>e the King of Telach-ardd, Oen- 

•1* lA]b3nen toac roAelAo, o gus O'Cainelbain ; the King 

UecAjb, i toon io3eo roejc of Telach-Cail, Mael Isu Mac 

coocobAjn job W3A0 ce " Cairthen ; the King of Magh 

ijAcb OAcbcon nACoromAiftce Locha, Gilla-Griguir O'Dum- 

fen co bnAc. ) trjAboAjre maig; the King of Tuath 

pep n?jbe ecen Uecu -j clef n- Luigne, Laigneu Mac Moe- 

qu bo iiaca da flAijA pemi lain, of the laity; and also 

nAcon>ii>Aiitce, i cuctac u]le the Queen Mor, the daughter 

ecen Uecu ^ bleinqu a of the son of Conchobhar, 

tobeooAccAjo bo cac m3 nA without any revocation of this 

CAiit3Ab bAn in r*!** V*W for ever. In the presence of 

co b]tAt, i cucrAc u)\c a the meu of Meath, both clergy 
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WaIIacca]!) bo cac |t)5 bo 
nojfeb CA]tt|f fejn. T 3Jb 

5UAf ACC bO CAC |i| f A|tU5Ab 

coition? C|lle |f 5uAfAccucA 
60 MS (l 51 b &m>T*<* bo 
t*13 ir SUAfACcucA bo 
TM3) ceTi)|iAcb, uA]|t ^ b|tA- 
cAjft b& bo colargqlle. 



and laity, these sureties and 
guarantees were given; and 
they all, both laity and clergy 
gave their blessing to every 
king who should not violate 
this freedom for ever ; and they 
all gave their curse to any 
king who should violate it; 
and though it is dangerous for 
every king to violate Col umb- 
kille, it is particularly danger- 
ous to the King of Tara, for 
he is the relative of Columb- 
kille. 



The next is a specimen of the language as it was written 
and spoken in the tenth century. It is taken from the AnnaU 
of the Four Masters, vol. I., p. 618. Dublin : Hodges and 
Smith, 104 Grafton-st., 1851. 

V. — Slojf Cnjofc, ijaoj cceb, ?\ce a f§. 2tn tjAorijAb 
bljAbiAi) bo 4)onncA6. BAojcbi»)e» *bb B||tftAO,p|oni)AccA, 
Abb ConcAjte, ceAijb WA3IA ejubojn 6>fteAt?n, CjAftAn, Abb 
2lcbAi6 bd CAiob|3b, CelebAbA|l, tijac ScAnnAil, bo bol co 
K6|ri) biA Ajliqte a b^bbA^ne BeAcbcAjft, Acbejtc i)A 
fiAitjijfi 1 occ ]it>cecc bo. 

^! c bi3 bAibfA cA|]t||t bo cftjAll 0 cojiAjb COA5IA15, 

<Do AfCCIJAHjb &]\\te\l, CA|t ZU]t)1) tIJAftA TnttA^b ttjeAl)- 

H)t)Al§. 

2t)icbi3 AijAbb bjnnclAbAb coIIqa co \\oy a cAitte, 
^t)icbl3 iA|tAib imnAb^b co no jrftjc 21)ac nyd\i 2t)Aifie. 
2t)jcbl3 *r ccw ^ t b fuAlAc, f AlcftAb fojt cojl co cpeAibon, 
2t)jcbl3 fftejceAcb nbuAlcbA, A3Uf bejinA jrjti beAtbon, 
2t)]cbi5 c 0 ? 1 ? bo cAiftjuccAb, bA]3 1f A C 1 0, J T 101 * bjtetjA, 
2t)l c bl3 V°TY l^f 1 ccAiniftiub Aifttij 1 ccelccrnjf A|t nb&ftA. 
2fycbi3 rocu]l q3lA|t|, cenbAb w) ^v^T) 3^a, 
^)]cb|3 ori)Ai) ]obo*lbe qieAf a luAfn Iajco bnACA. 
2t)icbi5 larij co|tp cfiebbAibe, co|xa6 jn> cttAOAjb D3l|i)i?e, 
?t)|cb|3 fteic i)A neAftcfiA|be Aft cjft i)A fUcA fiODe. 



> It is worthy of remark that the rhyming observed in these stan- 
zas is quite as perfect as any we can find in modern English poetry. 
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^icb?$ 3T*r FTM blftDAije, 1C c AbfiAb A|ftt>TM5 <M"3<^1- 
2lcc b| *ei) bljAbAjn, n| ceAfTA bom cnj fjccjb. 
2liTt|feAii) jro oaoto ni*3*ll ]i) ijac n)Af3ju oa m]ib]^- 
N| n>AftAcc ido cori)Ae^ff|, b|cc|f frji| cftADAfb cnicb|b, 
SlnAb bo 7t|oc jtd bAO|ff| ]i?t)*cb n>*13in b& micb^. 
Ba l|Acb CojtbiDAC cu]|teA6Acb 3Aece 50 rleATjAjo rfC|b, 
JnbfieACCAcb it)ua6, StyuipeAbAcb, 2t)Aor?Acb, 21)aoI rnolb- 
cac micbl3- 

The Age of Christ, 926. The ninth year of Donncbadh. 
Baeithine, Abbot of Birra ; Finnachta, Abbot of Corcach, head 
of the rule of the most of Ireland ; Ciaran, Abbot of Achadh- 
bo-cainnigh ; Celedabhaill, son of Scannal, went to Rome on 
his pilgrimage from the abbacy of Beannchair j and he com- 
posed these quatrains at his departure : — 

Time for me to prepare to pass from the shelter of a habitation, 
To journey as a pilgrim over the surface of the noble, lively sea. 
Time to depart from the snares of the flesh, with all its guilt, 
Time now to ruminate how I may find the Great Son of Mary. 
Time to seek virtue, to trample upon the will with sorrow, 
Time to reject vices, and to renounce the Demon. 
Time to reproach the body, for of its crime it is putrid, 
Time to rest after we have reached the place wherein we may 
shed our tears. 

Time to talk of the last day, to separate from familiar faces, 
Time to dread the terrors of the tumults of the day of judgment. 
Time to defy the clayey body, to reduce it to religious rule, 
Time to barter the transitory things for the country of the 

King of Heaven. [pleasures, 
Time to defy the ease of the little earthly world of a hundred 
Time to work at prayer, in adoration of the High King of 

Angels. 

But only a part of one year is wanting of my three score. 
To remain under holy rule in one place, it is time. 
Those of my own age are not living, who were given to ardent 
devotion, 

To desist from the course of great folly, in one place, it is time. 
It was grievous that Cormac the hospitable was wounded with 
long lances, 

Indreachtach the noble, Muireadhach, Maenach, the great 
Maelmithigh. 




,ogle 
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The following short poem was written about the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century by Angus O'Duly Fiona, surnamed the Divine. 
He composed many religious pieces, twenty eight of which are now 
in a collection of poems transcribed by Eugene Curry, for the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, Professor, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, from 
whose MS. these stanzas have been copied. For a short account 
of this writer and the poems he has left, see Transactions of the 
Ibemo-Celtic Society, for 1820; Vol. I. Part I. p. cxl.— A Chrono- 
logical account of Irish writers, bij Edxmrd O'Reilly, author of the 
Irish-English Dictionary. 

VI.— SoisceAC bAlf ajid bjui 2t)ujjie, 
Cojtt) \kX) Af Ija CUOCAIJte ; 

So^ceAC ija U3n^f Af 3IA1) beoc, 

NlT* fAf fAl Alfl Ap fO]3CeAC. 

So]3ceAC Af lDilrc 'i?a rt)\\, 

%f) bo cui|teA6 ]I13 Ap wcjb ; 
S013CeAC Af JOt)CU|fl fA f\o\), 
SoisceAC \ot\)C\x\y. ai) A^ibi^o^. 

Njfi cunj ceAjtb fO|5ceA6 ti)Aft f 10, 
Cofiij Af uAifle Ua5 lo3rt)Ain ; 
Kof3 30|inj da t)-5[iua6 cftoc tj-3A|fico> 
Coyit) t)A n>-buA&-cloc rt)-beAi}t)A|3cc. 

SojsceAC ojji Af UAifle r*le*k 
2tr CA]t)|C cnjAC ija i;-A|t)5CAl ; 
5aoIco|1 *f 5]le 't;& At?5Tt|At), 

^UljlG 1)A|t AOtJCA|3 *\X)XX)\*X). 

Cofti? beAf»5 6)|t da tj-beoc nj-blAfbA, 
TPleA5 i)\rrye Af A|i jobAbf a ; 
Cofii) Alujiw Af AO^btje beoc, 

D'aDA^I A|t f AOUltje A!) fO|3COAC 4 

21 0 b|lU 3IAI) Ofl bUj1)CA& ^JA, 
6lfCl CA]t?lC 2t)AC 2t)A|t|A ; 

<Do b'i iot)Ab a aIca, 

Ci] lObAtJ t)A b-«»^lACCA. 

N| b-1 0, ? A, W ^or> beAt) ejle, 

jf rt)ACA]]t n>ejc t)A ri)A|3bj!je j 
BeA3 bo f AticAi5 njo f |u|t 3*o]l, 

Jul Aft ADCO]l 'iJA Aft ATJAOjb. 

H'l ri)Aic cujUfn) ceA3 i?]rbe, 
*D f A3A1I acc le a b-W|be j 
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'SoAft cftfe|5|6 2t)ujne rt)e rc. 

*24);vrA]|i p-|t|or>f a aw pujnc t)eAit)bA, 
Be at) A3uf buitt>o At) "CfjeAjti)* ; 
B|08 CCA!) Aft Tt)OCeACC bo*t) tot$, 
N] C6A|tC Af feAitfi bATt) b'lApnojb. 

2t)itT)A D-fujl aoi) cao| e]le, 
Ve a ccu|lf fijt) Ati cndcAi. jtd ; 
tdfi 30|fte t?h> £ao|1 bo c'jteAjt, 
3lb CAOyb a Styuijte a ff)Aj3b6At). 

<Da ij-beAjitjAb rtjAOfi |t)3 da TM°3» 
Comcnorti A3 it7«Af tijo ti»i3t»|oit> ; 

2t)o 6AO|tA6 Af ft Af «f A, 
BA03AI a At) b^OTtlUf f A. 

CfDaly Fionn, cecinit A J). 157Q. 

A vessel of balsam is Mary's womb. 
An urn full of plentiful mercy, 
Vessel of Graces — the purest draught, 
A vessel which never bore a stain. 

A vessel sweeter than honey, 

In which was placed the King of kings, 

A vessel most fit to bear wine — 

A vessel that carried the Sovereign King. 

No artisan ever fashioned a vessel of this kind, 
Urn most noble, merciful healer, 
Blue eye of the graceful, smiling form, 
Urn of the choicest blessed gems. 

Vessel of gold of the noblest feast, 
Whence came forth the Lord of angels, 
Pure will brighter thau the sun, 
(Is) Mary's, who never yielded to temptation, 

Urn of lurid gold, of exhilarating draughts, 
Banquet of heaven from which I shall drink, 
Rich goblet of most delightful beverage, 
Vessel that saves us from death. 
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The chaste womb in which God was enclosed, 
Whence sprung the Son of Mary, 
That was the place of her Nursling, 
The pure breast of humility. 

There is no other woman like 

The Mother of the Virgin's Son, 

My female relatives have little desired, 

To curb the stubborn will or check pleasure. 

I do not well deserve to obtain the home of heaven, 
But through her intercession, 
May the King of the household abandon me not, 
And may Mary not forsake me. 

Mother of the prince of the heavenly citadel, 
Spouse and nurse of the Lord, 
Be powerful to aid my coming to the House, 
(For 'tis) not justice 1 am better ask. 

If there is no other way 

By which I can obtain mercy, 

My connection with your divine spouse is sufficient 

For thee, O Virgin Mary. 

If the steward of the King of kings 

Should act with equity considering my misdeeds, 

To condemn me would be easy : 

Avert, O God, this displeasure. 

These two ranns or stanzas are the first and last of another poem 
written by the same poet, and transcribed from the same manuscript 
now in the possession of the Rev. Matthew Kelly. 

0<\b rno conduce a cujnp Jor a, 
°4 M*]t)i) t)AomcA Ar tno n)AO]t) ; 
Saoji mo clj 6 cic i?a b*peAC*6, 
N| r ai) bjoc \)\ beACAijt bAojb. 

%y c-jul b'lfieAc bfeAijA 6a»d ; 
Tu mo cpeifi ir mo cop bfooA, 
20em A|t rot; mo 3010mA 3Ab. 
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Be my protection O Body of Jesus, 

O holy host, and my treasure ; 

Free my bod? from the disease of sin, 

A thing which in life is not a difficult thing for you. 

O Michael, O noble angel, 
Render safe the judgment for me, 
Thou art my strength and tower of defence, 
Take me for my deeds' sake under thy care. 

The following stanzas are from a poem called At) S josAjbe Korb&rjAc, ( the 
iioman Vision), composed, as the last quatrain shows, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. A.D. 1660, 

" The author,*' says Hardirnan, (from whose work The Irish Minstrelsy, pp. 
306, 336» 338, 1 copy these verses,) " supposes himself at Rome, aiti on-cnojc 
CepAir, where the vision appears to him over the graves of two exiled descen- 
dants of the Gael. These were, the famous Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
the Irish Hannibal, whose signal successes against the forces of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Ireland, embittered the latter years of that princess-; and Hoiy 
O'Donnell (brother of the celebrated Hugh Ruadh),the first Earl of Tycon- 
nell :" note, p. 430. The language is so simple that really a translation does 
not seem necessary. 

VII.— La b'A n^bAf Ajn n)Aibi,t) a' ro'AOtiAn, 
Jr ah Ko|tf) Ajn dn-cnoc 6epA|f, 
Sif)cc Ajjt lejc A5 x |U©a8 beonA, 
tint) be SftuAjro Aj|t uAjj »a t)5AebAl-t>eAft. 

B|a6 a 5-C|ie|beATt) 5AI) rbiUeAb jaij crtAecAb, 
B|A6 AT) 6A3lu^f A5 CeA5Af5Ab a b-cri6ubA, 
BitAjcne, eAfboi3, SASAjnc a> CU|fi'cA|b, 
'S beib x\i 30 beoj3 't; a beojj; *3 &TT»1»'>' 

5u16|n)-n ^a, rnA*f rrj'Ai) \e\\ rr/feifreACc, 
3 u 1bjTT) )OS2l a cj&eAf aw rn6|b fo, 

AT) Sp|OflAb TJAOmCA, A fl]r bVcT)-CO|l, 

2t)u|ne ri)AcA||t A*f PAtcrtu^c bfe|&-3eAl. 

VJl0| r +1) ^|3eA|tT)A A* TT)-bllAbT)A]b bfeAnpAb, 

"CftAc bjbeAf 'x&t) Ho\nj atd 8e6riA|8e 6ean*c, 
21}] le 30 lejc, CU15 be 1^ A V c6ub l e 11*> 
213 f]l) bAO|b-T/| cr^oc mo f3e|l-f A. 



CRjOCty. 
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